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It takes only eight words to tell you why Texaco 
Capella Oils assure more tonnage per dollar: Texaco 
Capella Oils keep compressors and systems clean! 

Texaco Capella Oils are highly refined and ex- 
tremely stable. They are moisture-free and do not 
react with refrigerants. At the same time, their pour 


Photo courtesy General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Dept. 


tests are very low . . . their resistance to oxidation 
very high. Texaco Capella Oils keep compressors 
free from harmful carbon, gum and sludge forma- 
tions .. . prolong compressor life ... greatly reduce 
maintenance costs. 

You can get Texaco Capella Oils in every viscosity 
you need. There is a complete line of them approved 
by leading compressor manufacturers. Let a Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer help you select the proper 
ones to assure best performance from your com- 
pressors, whatever the size or type. 

Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


1 TEXACO Cap ella Oils 4 


FOR ALL AIR CONDITIONING AND steps oal EQUIPMENT 
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16% of your CUSTOMERS 
want ICE CUBES 
in this type BAG* 


“ICE & REFRIGERATION” SURVEY 
PROVES CUSTOMERS PREFER 
WET STRENGTH ICE BAGS. 


e Of 3937 mechanical 
0 % / refrigerator owners asked, 
N eee Si, \ () \) I 2992 chose wet strength 
eae: paper bags as the 
© bursting 4 \ \M ; most practical ice cube 
‘ : . package. Deliver your 
@ leaking is f " cubes in the best... 
illing © : . International Hydrotuf.* 
- (; () FS They’re easy to carry, 
@ melting se IVI. neat to use, and they 
eo" keep ice longer. 


e dirt rT |- R [- International ice bags 


save your time too— 
store flat, fill easily 

S “ een : and seal tight with a 

VE iil Sere twist. Build new 
business this summer 

with the ice bag that’s 
away ahead in 
convenience and 
popularity. 


KEEP YOUR PRODUCT AND 
SERVICE SOLD. 


The bag you use for 

ice cubes is part and parcel 
of your service when 
signed with your name 
and advertising message. 
Make sure it’s an 
International bag. 


ong 
, st (wet or dry) 


e sturdy 





Reg. Trade Mark 


ee > 
INTERNATIONAL a WM PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTHERN KRAFT DIVISION NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
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“Freezing maintenance costs 
at a new low... 


Because pipe was difficult to get in 
1947, the Colonial Ice Company 
had to use anything that was avail- 
able for re-tubing the condensers 
at their Rocky Mount, N.C. Plant. 
As a result, some of the tubes failed 
after a comparatively short period 
of service. In writing up the speci- 
fications for the replacement tubes, 
J. B. Huff, the Company's Chief 
Engineer took definite steps to fore- 
stall premature failure in the future 
by selecting genuine wrought iron 
for this highly corrosive service. 
Over four tons of Byers Wrought 
Iron was used. 


If you are using low-first-cost 
materials in your condensers and 
are bothered by frequent repairs, 
you may find a source of sub- 
stantial savings by using genuine 
wrought iron. This material has 


been favored in refrigeration plants 
for decades, and users have re- 
ported some remarkable service 
records. In many instances, other 
piping or tubing materials had 
also been used, giving a direct 
comparison of service under iden- 
tical conditions, and genuine 
wrought iron was usually reported 
as lasting two to three times as long. 


Our bulletin, WROUGHT IRON 
IN REFRIGERATION AND AIR 
CONDITIONING SYSTEMS, will 
give you some helpful information. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy. 


A.M. ByersCompany, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco. Export Division: 
New York, N. Y. 
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these condenser tubes are 
Byers Wrought Iron 








Why 
Genuine Wrought Iron Lasts 


This notch-fracture test speci- 
men illustrates the unusual 
fibrous structure of genuine 
wrought iron—which is 
responsible for the unusual 
corrosion resistance of the 
material. Tiny threads of 
glass-like silicate slag, dis- 
tributed through the body of 
high-purity iron, halt and dis- 
perse corrosive attack, and 
discourage pitting and pene- 
tration. They also anchor the 
initial protective scale, which 
shields the underlying metal. 








CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 

TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 

ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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‘Times have 


changed in> 
ICE MAKING / 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN TI-3 ——> 


A complete description of the Vogt Automatic 
Tube-Ice Machine, the process and the prod- 
uct, Vogtice, will be found in this booklet, 
together with applications in varied fields of 
food production and d buti 





topay: A typical Vogtice plant. It occupies 
only 10% of the area required by a can-ice 
plant of equal capacity. 


MORE Ice from LESS Plant . . . that's the story 
of Vogtice* and the modern Tube-lce Machine! 


Employing direct expansion of the refrigerant, 
the Automatic Tube-lce Machine eliminates brine 
tanks, brine circulators, ice cans, can fillers, 
dip tanks, dumpers, cranes, cubers and crushers, 
together with the power, labor and maintenance 
for such equipment, common to other systems. 


Yes, times have changed Mr. Ice Manufacturer 
... and it's time now to modernize with 
Vogtice* and avoid the high cost production 
methods of yesterday. 


*Vogtice, frozen inside tubes of small 
diameter, is a clear hard ice of 
superior quality. Either cylinder or 
crushed ice may be had from the 
same freezer by simple adjustment. 


AUTOMATIC 


PATENT NUMBERS 2,200,424, 2,239,234, 2,396,308, 2,444,514, 2,453,140, 


oe ogt TUBE-ICE MACHINE 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., INC., LOUISVILLE 10, KY. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e ST.LOUIS e DALLAS 
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How te fo aate “ ice... FASTER ! 


~ templets 


FF ) 
j blogs that make ice clearer! 
y }), 
XZ 


With TEMPLETS; the original ice-tempering tablets, you can make more ice 
SS) during the peak summer months in the same number of cans. TEMPLETS 
educe cracking and ing in the cakes, so you can freeze raw 
\( 


water at lower brine tank setmpetyeures, use the cans more often and make more ice! 


Besides making your ice tougher and reducing 
its tendency to break or crack during cuttin scoring, TEMPLETS also give you a 
clearer cake. White butts, heavy cores and theycldtid veil that your customers don’t like 
can be completely or partially eliminated by sing MPLETS. They clear your ice 
of imperfections caused by hard raw water. And the TE TS eat costs about Ic a ton! 


TEMPLETS are the famous green tablets that have been in use for years in ice oe 
plants all over the world. Two or three TEMPLETS di re in a can, improve the i 
quality of your ice and leave no taste, no odds; el Try the TEMPLETS 


treatment today t our expense! 
GY 


make this test in your own plgnt — FREE! 


WH De 
1. Send roy below fey your free sample of TEMPLETS. 


2. Dissolve two, ar three TE MPLETS in can of raw water 
in alternate rows of cans. << iS \\ ‘) 


3. Carefully check the quality of th ce made with TEMPLETS 
made with TEMPEETS. Noti ns clar . You'll fi 
ice made in ith_ TEMP clearer, stronger, better 


ice than that made in tele § where no TEMPLETS were used. 
) 


a 
rt] eseeeea 
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Barada and Page, Inc. 
Guinotte and Michigan Aves. 
Kansas City 1, Missouri 


B ARAD A Please send me a free sample and literature 
on TEMPLETS. 
& Pace, inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HAND EXPANSION VALVE 


Accurate liquid level control for: 


e full-flooded evaporators e shell and tube coolers 


FLEXIBLE— adjustable to a wide range of level changes due to load variation 
REMOTE CONTROL— easy to set-control dials mounted conveniently in remote box 


TIME-PROVEN —Lectro-Level has been successfully employed on critically flooded 
evaporators throughout the country for over 5 years 


We will be glad to send you complete technical and installation information. 
Write for Bulletin 908 or see your ALCO wholesaler. 


rome 6ALCO VALVE CO. 


of Thermestotic Expansion 
Valves; Evaporator Pressure 
Regulators; Solenoid Valves; 


Dien ‘Veloses Seah Dates. 835 KINGSLAND AVE. « ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
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"Fine food demands cleanliness 
so we insist on Packaged Processed Ice” 


SAYS W.C. GENTRY, SAVOY GRILL, KANSAS CITY, MOi 


For nearly 50 years the Savoy Grill at 9th & Central, Kansas City, has 
been known for its live Maine lobster, fresh seafood and prime steaks. 


One-Trip Paper Ice Bags 
Put New Life in the Ice Business 


OPLE who sell food can’t take a 
chance with cleanliness! That’s 
why so many of them insist on buying 
their ice in Union One-Trip Paper Ice 
Bags that lock out all dirt and con- 
tamination. 
And it’s lucky for you they do! Con- 
sumers ice more often with convenient- 
sized, easy-to-handle Union Paper Ice 


9S UNION, 


A product of the UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION > 


Bags. They are easily carried and speed 
up handling on the platform, in load- 
ing and at the delivery point. And the 
double layer of Union wet-strength, 
water-repellent paper acts as an insu- 
lator to retard melting. 

Hundreds of ice companies are now 
using Union Paper Ice Bags. Write for 
further information and free samples. 


E TRIP 


Wet-Strength Paper Ice Bags 
have tremendous strength even 
when soaking wet... thanks toa 
water repellent resin that binds 
the fibres of the paper firmly to- 
gether. 


Paper Ice Bags 


253 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Bags of Kraft, Transparent Films, Waxed Paper, Glassine, Laminates 
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YEARS OF 
SATISFACTION 


“Buicher Boy 
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“BUTCHER BOY” is the preferred cold storage door of the industry, 

because it has ALWAYS met every conceivable challenge of hard 

usage. The strong, massive construction of Butcher Boy doors is the 

result of “controlled quality” production — a guarantee that they will 

meet every rigid test of required performance. 

Time tested heavy duty hardware applications, PLUS prime insulation, 

PLUS 100% Douglas Fir Construction is a resultant product equalled by VESTIBULE-TYPE TRACK DOOR 
none — BUTCHER BOY. Write for free bulletins today. 


BUTCHER BOY COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
170 N. SANGAMON ST., CHICAGO 7, U.S. A. 


ae eer CRATE AND CAN 
PASSING DOOR 
METAL CLAD DOOR TRACK DOOR 


DUTCH.-TYPE 
SUPER-FREEZER Y 
(OVERLAP) DOOR TRACK DOOR 
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In The Spotlight 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
equipment, properly selected 
and used, will provide higher 
efficiency in handling and will be 
a big factor in holding costs down 
to a minimum. But it must be 
peculiarly fitted to the type of 
operation and other needs. This 
subject, discussed by an experi- 
enced warehouse operator is cov- 
ered in the article starting on 
page 11. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Con- 
gress of Refrigeration to be held 
in London, England August 29 
through September 11 will pre- 
sent a variety of papers on re- 
frigeration subjects. In addition, 
a number of interesting trips in 
and around London will be avail- 
able. For details, see page 13. 


REFRIGERATION progress in 
Mexico is hampered by habit and 
custom, economics and other fac- 
tors, including refusal of inhabi- 
tants to like cold drinks. An 
American engineer presents an 
interesting description of Mexi- 
can life as it pertains to the de- 
sire and use and need for refrig- 
eration. The article starts on 
page 15. 


ICE ADVERTISING is now 
swinging into high gear, with 
summer schedules of national 
magazine advertising and pub- 
licity, local advertising helps, 
and trade paper advertising. 
Some current phases of the cam- 
paign and plans for the immedi- 
ate future are reflected in the 
article on page 21. 


CORROSION in piping for ice 
rinks can be greatly reduced by 
proper construction and mainte- 
nance, as shown by study of rink 
floors that have stood up after 
many years of use. The subject 
is discussed and illustrated in the 
article on page 39. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION ® 


COVER: Three of four new 
vertical ammonia compressors 
driven by motors of 1200 hp 
lately installed by Celanese Cor- 
poration of America near Cum- 
berland, Md. Horizontal com- 
pressors installed in 1929 with 
motors of 500 hp are in back- 
ground. 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 
for May 31 shows an increase 
over last month for both cooler 
and freezer space. Summary of 
the monthly report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture starts 
on page 37. 


AN UNDERGROUND WARE- 
HOUSE is being constructed in a 
limestone cave near Kansas City, 
Kansas, similar to the installa- 
tion in 1940 near Atchison, Kan- 
sas for refrigerated storage of 
agricultural commodities. Start- 
ing with 125,000 square feet, it 
will eventually have 500,000 
square feet of storage space. See 
story on page 32. 


REGULATION of the refriger- 
ated warehousing industry in 
California under the State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission was the 
subject of a paper at the annual 
convention of the Pacific States 
Cold Storage Warehousemen’s 
Association. This paper, starting 
on page 33 describes the func- 
tions and methods of the com- 
mission, with special attention to 
its jurisdiction over the refriger- 
ated warehouses of California. 


NEW REFRIGERATOR CARS 
are needed to replace obsolete 
equipment according to a repre- 
sentative of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company, but he says the sug- 
gested trend away from the 
standard size to a longer car will 
not provide a practical solution. 
The subject is discussed on page 
18. 
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FOUR OUT OF FIVE Ameri- 
can homes now have mechanical 
refrigeration, according to an 
initial report by the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 


FROZEN SHRIMP and other 
seafoods of outstanding quality 
are being produced by a flash- 
freezing process in new frozen 
foods plant specially built for 
that purpose, as described in il- 
lustrated article on page 48. 


THE ANNUAL Spring meet- 
ing of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers he'd at 
Detroit May 27-30 attracted a 
record attendance. The sessions 
covered a variety of refrigeration 
subjects. For report of the meet- 
ing see page 52. 


THE INFLUENCE of storage 
conditions on frozen and canned 
apple juice concentrate has been 
shown by the study made at the 
Western Research Laboratory, 
Albany, Calif. The results of this 
study, as shown in transcript of 
a paper, is published on page 31. 


TOTAL NUMBER of persons 
receiving aid or payments for 
services from government — 34,- 
653,328; total amount paid for 
services (or as grants in aid)— 
$30,039,656,588. These figures are 
for 1950 only. 


THE 1952 FROZEN FOOD con- 
vention will be held in Chicago 
during the week of March 2, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
the All-Industry Frozen Foods 
Convention Committee. For pre- 


liminary announcement see page 
49. 


SIDELINES are assuming con- 
siderable importance in the ice 
industry as a means of increasing 
profits. Many lines of goods or 
services can be integrated with 
the merchandising of ice as a 
supplement to an already estab- 
lished business. Some of these 
were discussed at the National 
Ice convention, and summarized 
in the article starting on page 23. 
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CUBE. SCOKE. SIZE... 


at bigger profits with G-W equipment 


G-W has made ice-plant equipment for 136 years. 


We've learned to incorporate features that mean better 
production and bigger profits for you. For instance: 


--+G-W CUBERS CUT ICE WASTE TO A MINIMUM 


Bigger profits because less ice is wasted, more sold. Take the Type CA 
Cuber. Fully automatic, it accommodates a 300 to 400-Ib. cake of 
ice and shoots out cubes at a rate of 26,000 an hour. Cake is con- 
stantly held firm and square in alignment with cutting saws for 
perfect cubing. When cake is 75% cut, the next one slides easily into 
place. It is sturdy, corrosion proof, and perfectly safe for operators. 
Designed for minimum maintenance and operation costs. Details 
are in Bulletin 488. 


«++ A G-W SCORER TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 

Bigger profits because you keep initial cost at a minimum by choosing 
one of many units—the one that fits your capacity. Type F Scorer is 
a semi-automatic scorer for small and medium tonnage plants. One 
man can score three 300-400 Ib. cakes a minute. It is semi-portable 
and requires no pit or foundation. Type G is fully automatic with 
a capacity of five 300-400 Ib. cakes a minute. Type UM accurately 
scores five 300-400 Ib. cakes per minute and features built-in feed 
and discharge conveyors. All are precision-built, designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency and operating economy. Send for Bulletin No. 489. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 4 G-W SIZERS 

Again you can build profits by keeping initial cost down. There’s a 
G-W Sizer for every plant need. Four different models, all in the 
S-16 series are available to meet different requirements in elevator 
heights and bin capacities. Send dimensional requirements and let us 
recommend the right sizer. Bulletin No. 482 gives you complete 
details on standard machines. 


Gittoro-Woon Co. 


Since 1814 
Hudson, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 565 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK, 17 ST. LOUIS 1, MO. CHICAGO 6 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
WESTERN ICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


ae v 
UP-ENDER + CUBER «© ELEVATOR TIERING + CONVEYOR BREAKER 


BREAKER * MACHINE 
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This material han- 
dling unit, platform 
model, does the work 
of a fork-lift or high- 
lift platform truck 
where weight, size, 
speed or cost makes 
the larger unit im- 
practical. The model 
illustrated will handle 
loads up to 4,000 
pounds and weighs 
1,900 pounds. 


MATERIALS 


An outline of factors that enter into selection of equipment 
for handling materials—Must be fitted to type of operation 
storage conditions and commodities handled 


E WHO are in the business of 

public warehousing are con- 
cerned with the problem of distribu- 
tion costs. The idea that these costs 
are too high has seemed to take root 
and grow in the public mind. It is 
often reported that such costs repre- 
sent 59 percent of the public’s dollar. 
But what are distribution costs? They 
include, of course, such activities as 
advertising, sales, insurance, and all 
the other imponderable factors which 
are a part of the cost. 

Warehousing and trucking of the 
products of industry, whether raw or 
finished, are what we consider physi- 
cal distribution as distinguished from 
what I have referred to as the im- 
ponderables. They are involved in the 
operations of every plant that exists, 
in the movements in and out. Good 
materials handling is vital to every 
phase of industry. We cannot give 
too much thought and study to pro- 
curing exactly the types of equip- 
ment that will afford the greatest ef- 
ficiency and therefore keep to a mini- 
mum the costs of physical distri- 
bution. 

What is the need that is to be filled? 
What are the conditions under which 
the equipment must work, the nature 
of the commodities to be stored, the 
length of the haul from unloading to 


From paper 


presented at 1951 Materials 
Handling 


‘onference, Chicago, Ill. 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


storage, the physical characteristics 
of the warehouse which may be a 
one-story affair or multi-storied? 

In the light of those questions, it 
becomes clear that equipment tailor- 
made to suit a particular operation 
and the differing phases of that oper- 
ation is the goal to aim for. I do not 
mean to indicate a separate piece of 
equipment for every different job. 
Equipment should be selected with an 
eye to its flexibility, and its capacity 
to perform as many jobs as possible. 

In that respect, before there is any 
purchase of new equipment, one 
should examine what he has on hand 
with an eye to determining whether 
it is being put to the best use on the 
jobs that it has to perform. New or 
additional equipment is not always 
the answer. Waste of money on 
equipment not actually needed is not 
only a loss, but adds to the costs of 
your client and is reflected straight 
back to the pocketbook of the ul- 
timate consumer. Before you make 
your choice, consider carefully from 
every angle what that equipment is 
going to be asked to perform. 


Must Fit the Job 


Know exactly whether you want 
it to lift two thousand pounds or four 
thousand, what sizes and types of 
pallets it is going to handle. Many 
people using modern handling equip- 
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J. LEO COOKE 


General President A.W.A. 
President, J. Leo Cooke 
Warehouse Corp. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ment have been sold tools which ac- 
tually do not fit their needs. The 
blame for this lies both with the seller 
and the purchaser, but much more 
with the former than the latter. As 
just one example, I have in mind the 
salesman who emphasizes the selling 
point that his fork lift will move 
goods at six miles per hour, despite 
the fact that a fork lift could not 
possibly move at more than two and 
a half miles per hour under the pe- 
culiar conditions which it would have 
to be worked. 

A materials handling engineer who 
ill-advises a warehouseman on se- 
lection of equipment and loads him 
up with tools that are not fitted for 
the job is failing in his duty to the 
warehouseman. The latter should 
know his own needs and state them, 
but the engineer should give them 
very careful study in cooperation 
with his prospect, and come up with 
the very best in the way of equip- 
ment which he knows honestly will 
give peak performance and flexibility. 

Materials moved in as straight a 
line as possible will get where they 
have to go faster than those travel- 
ing in the manner of a snake dance. 
This involves careful thought in the 
planning of storage as well as the 
type and use of equipment. It is 
sound practice, for instance, to con- 
sider the distance between the point 
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of unloading or loading and the stor- 
age point. If that distance is not more 
than 250 feet and the goods are pal- 
letized, a fork lift will perform most 
efficiently. If the distance is not more 
than 250 feet and up to a mile, the 
tractor-trailer train with its long line 
of heavily laden trucks should be 
used, with the stacking operation done 
as a separate phase. 


Types of Moving 


In respect to the tractor-trailer type 
of moving, I suggest you look to the 
matter of automatic couplings, non- 
friction bearings, proper tires and so 
forth to speed up handling, to 
lengthen the life of your equipment, 
and to cause the least damage both 
to floorings and to the goods being 
handled. 

Besides the nature of the commodi- 
ties to be handled, another important 
factor is the volume to be handled, 
coupled with the distance of the haul 
either in or out. The size of the dock, 
the width of doors, dock platform 
height in relation to car doors and 
truck doors must be considered before 
you put out good money for tools 
which may turn out to operate with 
Jess than peak efficiency. 

Before you select, be sure you are 
thoroughly familiar with where the 
equipment has to travel; into eleva- 
tors, through doors, down aisles, and 
between support columns. Determine 
what is the condition of roads and 
flooring between loading and unload- 
ing points and storage, and what foot- 
pounds pressure your floors will 
safely stand. The lighter the equip- 
ment the better, consistent with the 
job it has to perform. There will be 
less wear and tear on your property; 
light equipment will operate where 
a heavier piece would not safely go, 
and it will also reduce the wear and 
tear on your help. : 


Turning for a moment from the: 


powered machines in handling, thé 
physical characteristics of a ware- 
house will go a long way toward de- 
termining the type of hand truck and 
other manual handling devices, and 
the method of moving of goods from 
one floor level to another. 


Use of Conveyors 


The use of conveyors will keep a 
continuous flow of goods moving on 
inclined surfaces up to several hun- 
dred feet in length, saving time, 
equipment, fuel and labor costs. You 
should consider in the light of your 
individual plant the use of the per- 
manent and the portable conveyor, 
the latter in convenient sections so 
that it can be knocked down and 
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put together wherever it is required 
to do a job. It will be found, too, that 
a conveyor will be most useful in re- 
lation to an unloading job where it 
is impossible for the fork lift or other 
mechanized equipment to reach in 
for the goods. 

But by all means plan any con- 
veyor system, whether gravity-oper- 
ated or power-belt driven, with an 
eye to not cluttering up aisle space 
so as to hamper the operation of your 
mechanized equipment. If your ceil- 
ing heights allow, put conveyors out 
of the way of the rolling stock and 
thus get double use out of your cubic 
space. For goods which will not dam- 
age when they fetch up short against 
a buffer, there is merit also in the 
chute conveyor, built of canvas, 
metal, or wood, constructed spirally 
so as to reduce the sliding speed of 
the supplies and cutting the impact 
at the bottom. 

In the selection of hand trucks, one 
of the chief considerations again is 
weight, both from the point of view 
of wear on floors and the fact that 
it is to be manually operated. If the 
floors of your plant are clean, smooth 
and level, they will materially reduce 
tractive resistance to hand truck 
wheels, save time, and keep the help 
happier and more efficient. 

As a matter of manoeuverability, in 
line with aisle spaces, turns, corri- 
dors, doors, etc., consider the differ- 
ent steering methods on various types 
of hand equipment. Such trucks will 
be found of great use of multi-story 
warehouses and for the picking of 
small-lot stock, among others. Con- 
sider also the four or six-wheel truck 
for heavier loads if your floor load 
will stand it and if you determine 
that it has advantages peculiar to 
your operations. 


Must be Fitted to 
Type of Operation 


I cannot emphasize the last consid- 
eration too much—equipment pecu- 
liarly fitted to your type of opera- 
tion. You have to have the equipment 
that will do the most work in the 
most efficient manner under the con- 
ditions that exist in your establish- 
ment and with the merchandise you 
are handling. Remember all the fac- 
tors involved; the doors, the floors, 
the elevators, the ramps, the dis- 
tances, the loads, the types of goods 
and what not—and then get the flexi- 
bility of equipment that will save all 
of your needs best. 

A discussion of equipment selec- 
tion factors must take into consider- 
ation also the man, the worker. Al- 
though a human being, he is also a 
handler of merchandise. See that he 


handles it to the best advantage to 
himself and to you. Train him in the 
varying methods of carry so that he 
will have the proper balance and do 
a given amount of work with a lower 
expenditure of energy. Teach him to 
slide a box evenly, not jerkily, and 
be sure he knows how to get his hands 
and feet out of the way in case a 
load should slip. No piece of equip- 
ment in the hands of a badly trained 
man will yield the amount of work 
it should yield, no matter how good 
it is. Give a man a fork lift and a 
pallet, and if he doesn’t know how to 
lift and stack, the efficiency which 
has been built into that machine is 
being wasted. Mechanized handling 
equipment is merely an extension of 
the worker himself, and the machine 
will not operate itself at peak effi- 
ciency. 


Type of Pallets 


Palleting is, of course, one of the 
most important aspects of warehous- 
ing, distribution and moving. Again, 
the type of pallet must be decided 
by the type of operation, the goods 
to be moved and stored, the space 
into which it is to be placed, aisle 
widths and other factors. 

Money can be literally thrown 
away on badly designed pallets. How- 
ever, keeping in mind the goods to 
be handled, widths of doors and ele- 
vator entrances, stacking, etc., it is 
well to try to standardize as much 
as possible. At least, an effort should 
be made at standardization so as to 
keep down the number of types of 
pallets. The pallet and the fork lift 
truck constitute an unbeatable com- 
bination in the saving of time, labor 
and space. 

While palletized goods arrive for 
storage at public warehouses in con- 
siderable quantity, there is a great 
quantity of unpalletized shipment, 
and it comes in both carload and 
less-than-carload, truck-load and 
less-than-truck-load. It is my view 
that, except in cases where it is not 
feasible, all goods should be palletized 
as they are stored. I recognize that 
this calls for considerable ingenuity 
in a warehouse, which in its role of 
distribution, is required to handle a 
variety of goods of all shapes, weights 
and sizes. But it is greatly advan- 
tageous to us and to the client to 
palletize as close to 100 percent as 
possible. 

In a multi-storied warehouse, I 
have found it good practice generally 
to unload arriving goods onto a pallet 
at the sill of a car or tailboard of a 
truck, move by fork lift to the ele- 
vator, place the load on the elevator 
floor and let the lift return to the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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International Congress of Refrigeration 


Wide range of refrigeration subjects to be covered in papers at 
International meeting at London August 29 to September !1. 


Trips to industrial and other points of interest. 


EPARATIONS for the Eighth 
International Congress of Refrig- 
eration to be held in London, Eng- 
land, August 29 through September 
11, 1951 are well advanced and an 
excellent program of papers and 
visits to many refrigerating plants 
and laboratories in and around Lon- 
don is promised, according to late 
word from London headquarters. The 
Congress is sponsored by The Inter- 
national Institute of Refrigeration and 
the British Institute of Refrigeration 
will serve as host. Patronage to the 
meeting has been extended by the 
British Crown, which carries govern- 
ment recognition. This is the first In- 
ternational Congress to be held since 
The Hague meeting in 1936. 


Festival of Britain 


The Festival of Britain is being 
held in London this summer and this 
event has attracted a number of con- 
ferences and technical meetings which 
many of the members of the Congress 
will want to attend. Immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the Congress a 
three day meeting for general discus- 
sion of heat transmissions will be 
held, sponsored by the British Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers. A joint 
committee on North American par- 
ticipation has been procuring papers 
on this subject from United States 
authors. 

The Festival of Britain has been 
planned for a nationwide demonstra- 
tion of British achievements in me- 
chanical, technical, industrial and ar- 
tistic fields. The main center of ac- 
tivity for meetings and displays will 
be in London, but other cities 
throughout the country will have spe- 
cial activities. Many visitors to the 
International Congress of Refrigera- 
tion will use this opportunity of see- 
ing the progress made in these fields 
by the British. 

One of the features of the Eighth 
International Congress will be the 
presentation of M. Charles David who 
succeeds Dr. Maurice Piettre as Di- 
rector of the Institute. Dr. Piettre has 
served in this position since the es- 
tablishment of the international group 
in 1908. M. David was named as di- 
rector of the Institute at a meeting of 
the executive committee held in Paris 
April 16, 1951. He was formerly di- 
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One of the important re- 
frigeration institutions particular- 
ly from an international stand- 
point, is the Eighth International 
Congress of Refrigeration which 
will be held in London, England, 
August 29 through September 
11. Organized in 1908 on an 
international basis, Congresses 
have been held in Paris, Vienna, 
Chicago, London, Rome, Buenos 
Aires and The Hague, the last 
one being in 1936. During the 
fourteen years since this last 
meeting many advances have 
been made in both the science 
and the practice of refrigera- 
tion and the 100 papers selected 
for presentation at this Congress 
undoubtedly will reflect many 
of these changes. In addition 
to: the papers, a valuable part 
of the program will be the 
inspection trips planned in Lon- 
don and other British cities. 
This is a meeting of much im- 
portance to the refrigerating 
industry of the world and it 
deserves and calls for full sup- 
port from all nations partici- 
pating. 





rector of refrigeration activities for 
the French Ministry of Agriculture. 


Founded in 1908 


The Institut International du Froid 
was founded in 1908 by special con- 
vention treaty between the govern- 
ments of the principal powers. Al- 
though the United States is not a 
signatory to the treaty establishing 
the Institut, the American Institute 
of Refrigeration has acted as the rep- 
resentative of the American govern- 
ment at Congresses in the past. Con- 
gresses have been held at the follow- 
ing cities: Paris, 1908; Vienna, 1910; 
Chicago, 1913; London, 1924; Rome, 
1928; Buenos Aires, 1932; and The 
Hague, 1936. 

Papers on a wide range of refriger- 
ation subjects have been solicited for 
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the meeting and of about 150 papers, 
100 have been accepted, according to 
a late report. Among the papers ac- 
cepted are those written by dis- 
tinguished authors from Europe and 
the United States. 


Technical Committees 


The subjects to be discussed will be 
grouped under the seven technical 
committees of the Institute, as fol- 
lows: 

Commission 1.—Scientific problems 
of low temperature physics and ther- 
modynamics. 

Commission 2 — Physical-technical 
problems of industrial refrigeration. 

Commission 3—Application of re- 
frigeration to perishable foods with 
regard to their physical, chemical, and 
biological characteristics and tem- 
perature. 

Commission 4—Refrigeration ma- 
chinery, refrigeration plants and op- 
eration, test methods. 

Commission 5—Applications of re- 
frigeration in cold storage ware- 
houses, ice factories, and chemical in- 
dustries. 

Commission 6—Refrigerated trans- 
port by land and water. 

Commission 7—Research, educa- 
tion, general economics, statistics, and 
legislation. 


North American Papers 


Papers by North American authors 
that have been accepted are: 

“Modern Low Temperature Tech- 
nique in Ethylene Recovery,” by G. T. 
Skeperdas and S. R. Stiles 

“Heat Transfer and Pressure Grad- 
ient in Heat Exchangers for Gas 
Liquefiers” by F. G. Brickwedde 

“Low Temperature Insulating Ma- 
terial and Surface Finishes” by a 
representative of Armstrong Cork Co. 

“Properties of Carrene-7” by W. A. 
Pennington 

“Evaporation and Condensation in 
Air Vapor Mixtures” by G. L. Tuve 
and L. G. Siegal 

“Condensation of Vapors on Verti- 
cal Banks of Horizontal Tubes” by 
B. E. Short and H. E. Brown ; 

“The Effect of Frost Deposition on 
Heat Transfer” by K. O. Beatty and 
E. M. Sichoenborn 
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“Heat Transfer Coefficients of Boil- 
ing Freon-12” by B. F. Dodge and 
Mr. Yoder 

“Snow and Permafrost Program for 
U.S. Army” by R. C. Jordan 

“The Action of Enzymes in Concen- 
trated Solution” by M. A. Joslyn 

“Test Codes—Small Plants” by 
Glenn Muffly 

“The A.S.R.E. Safety Code and 
Marine Practice Code” by Glenn 
Muffly 

“Possibilities of Heat Pump in Can- 
ada” by E. Allcott and F. Hooper 

“The Manufacture of Small Ice” by 
Crosby Field 

“Refrigerated Store Designs — Re- 
cent Investigation and Operational 
Practice” by W. R. Woolrich 

“The Mobile Split Absorption Sys- 
tem in Refrigeration” by Harold C. 
Hopp 

“Measurement of Temperature Dif- 
ferences by the Analogger” by Carl 
F. Kayan. 

Among the delegates from the 
United States will be Paul B. Christ- 
ensen, Merchants Refrigerating Co., 
New York; Dr. W. R. Woolrich, Irwin 
Keller and W. T. Pentzer of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Schedule of Trips 


Trips to refrigerating and other in- 
stallations in and around London are 
planned for the first week and in out- 
lying British cities for the second. 
These trips will be extensive and 
highly interesting as shown by the 
following tentative schedule. 


Afternoon visits, first week 


Thursday: British Oxygen Com- 
panys’ laboratores at Morden; Thomas 
Borthwick’s Cold Stores; Hay’s Wharf. 

Friday: Palace of Westminister; 
Frigidaire’s Hendon Plant; Imperial 
College. 

Saturday: Festival of Britain. 

Sunday: River trip or alternative 
trip. 

Monday: G.E.C. Laboratories at 
Wembley; Express Dairies at Crickle- 
wood; Eldorado Ice Cream Co. 

Tuesday: Guinness’s Brewery; Pal- 
ace of Westminister: Lister Institute. 


Day Tours from London, second week 


Thursday, Chambers Wharf and 
Cold Stores, Ltd.; J. & E. Hall Ltd., 
Dartford; National Physical Labora- 
tory, Teddington; Vickers-Armstrongs 
Ltd., Weybridge. 

Friday: J. Lyons & Co. Ltd.; Elec- 
trolux Ltd.; Low Temperature Sta- 
tion, D.S.I.R., Cambridge. 

Saturday: Tilbury and London 
Docks. 

Monday: Royal Aeronautical Es- 
tablishment, Farnborough; Govern- 
ment Cold Store, Alton; Pressed Steel 
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Co. Ltd.’s Prestcold Plant at Oxford; 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. 


Scottish Tour, second week 


Wednesday: . Travel to Scotland; 
night in Glasgow. 

Thursday: Visit to L. Sterne & Co. 
Ltd., Glasgow; Coach to the Tros- 
sachs; Night in Callander. 

Friday: Coach to Aberdeen; Night 
in Aberdeen. 

Saturday: The Torry Research Sta- 
tion, D.S.I.R.; The Bon Accord Ice & 
Cold Storage Co.; Rebert Lawson & 
Sons, bacon curers; travel to Edin- 
burgh. 

Sunday: Day in Edinburgh. 

Monday: The North British Cold 
Storage Co. Ltd.; Youngers’ Brewery; 
an ice rink; travel by night to Lon- 
don. 

Tuesday: Arrive in London. 


West Midlands Tour, second week 


Thursday: Travel to Manchester; 
Petrochemicals Ltd.’s Plant at Part- 
ington; coach to Liverpool; night in 
Liverpool. 

Friday: Docks and Shipyards at 
Liverpool; penicillin plant at Speke; 
night in Liverpool. 

Saturday: Coach to Warwick; gov- 
ernment cold store in Warwick; coach 
to Stratford-on-Avon; night in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Sunday: Sightseeing and coach 
tour; night in Stratford-on-Avon. 

Monday: Coach to Oxford; Pressed 
Steel Company, Ltd.; Clarendon Lab- 
oratory; travel to London. 


East Midlands Tour, second week 


Thursday: Travel to Grimsby; 
Quick-freezing plant; night in Clee- 
thorpes. 

Friday: Grimsby Ice Co.; lunch at 
the Grimsby Ice Co.; Quayside Prod- 
ucts Ltd.; night in Cleethorpes. 

Saturday: Coach tour through Lin- 
coln to Matlock Bath; night at Mat- 
lock Bath. 

Sunday: Sight-seeing tour through 
the Peak district; night at Matlock 
Bath. 

Monday: Travel to Burton-on- 
Trent; Ind, Coope’s Brewery; bacon 
factory; The Midland Dairy Co.; tea 
at the Midland Counties’ Dairy; travel 
to London. 


Kent Tour, second week 


Friday: Coach to Faversham; East 
Kent Packers, Ltd.; Ditton Labora- 
tory, D.S.1.R.; night at Canterbury. 

Saturday: Fruit store; sight-seeing 
in Canterbury; the hop fields; Night 
in Tunbridge Wells. 

Sunday: Sight-seeing and coach 
tour; night in Tunbridge Wells. 

Monday: Kelsey’s Brewery; travel 
to London. 


Classes of Membership 


The following classes of member- 
ship are available to refrigerating en- 
gineers who wish to take part in or 
visit the Congress: 

Donor Members—Subscription $25. 
Entitles holder to full privileges of 
membership including all publications 
of Congress, inscription of name in 
donor’s list of Congress, and a bound 
volume of Proceedings. 

Members—Subscription $15. En- 
titles holder to full access to Congress 
meetings, the service of proofs of 
papers and bulletins, and a copy of 
Proceedings. 

Associate Members — Subscription 
$10. Entitles holder to full access to 
Congress meetings and proofs of pa- 
pers, bulletins. 

Associates — Subscription $3. This 
class of membership available only 
to the families of Donor Members, 
Members and Associate Members. 

The British government will pro- 
vide accommodations for the sessions 
of the Congress at Church House, 
Westminster, and a special program 
of entertainment has been arranged 
for the ladies. 

Further details concerning the 
Eighth International Congress of Re- 
frigeration can be obtained from D. 
T. Lee, Secretary, The Institute of 
Refrigeration, Dalmeny House, Monu- 
ment St., London E.C. 3, England. 


Reconditioned Canadian 
Ship Freezes Fish 


ISH, processed, frozen and pack- 
aged at sea will be marketed 
shortly as a result of the enterprise 
of a Nova Scotia company which has 
acquired a former Canadian Navy 
“Fairmile” and renamed it “Inshore 
Fisherman.” Aboard is a complete 
processing plant, including deep 
freeze, conveyor belts, chutes and 
cutting and packaging apparatus. 
The “Inshore Fisherman” will, to 
start with buy fish, process them and 
send the finished product to market. 
When fully laden she can carry 
50,000 to 60,000 pounds of packaged 
fish, equal to three times the weight 
of unprocessed fish. At a later date 
“Inshore Fisherman” will have a 
companion ship, the schooner 
“Amanda” whose fishing crew will 
catch the fish and transfer them to 
the processing vessel. 

The idea of processing and pack- 
aging fish aboard the vessel was 
originated by a Gosport, England, 
fisherman, Captain Len Nicholson, 
who attempted to sell his plan to 
Newfoundland interests, and failing 
to get their support, was able to en- 
list the fishermen of Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, behind the scheme. 
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REFRIGERATION LAGS IN MEXICO 


Habit and custom, economics and other factors all tend to 
slow down Mexican demand for use of refrigerated foods and 


drinks. Ice is making headway in some sections 


NE of our officials in Mexico 

summed up the situation in that 
country with regard to mechanical 
refrigeration in these few but preg- 
nant words: “The potentialities are 
almost infinite, but the demand for 
industrial applications is presently 
almost nil.” 

The fact is, that except for manu- 
facturing ice and freezing shrimp and 
some spotty installations in plants 
such as breweries and creameries, the 
use of mechanical units in Mexico is, 
as of today, limited almost exclusively 
to commercial and domestic applica- 
tions. It is difficult for us who have 
come to look upon artificial refrigera- 
tion as an indispensable part of our 
economy and way of life to under- 
stand why our neighbors south of the 
border have not accepted and adopted 
it more readily. Where on earth is 
there a more logical place for manu- 
factured cold than in a country where 
tropical and semi-tropical conditions 
prevail? Why haven’t the Mexicans 
grabbed at this modern means to pre- 
serve the abundance of fruits and 
vegetables with which they are 
blessed? 

These are the kinds of unthinking 
questions the casual visitor is apt to 
ask about things Mexican. They im- 
ply a sort of superiority in our way 
of doing things and an impatience 
with the people of that country for 
not accepting them avidly. They re- 
flect an acceptance of the little fel- 
low sitting under a tree fast asleep 
with his sombrero pulled down over 
his face as typical of Mexico’s every- 
day life. Nothing could be more er- 
roneous. 

The Mexicans are a hard working 
people. Perforce they do heavy man- 
ual work in the broiling sun hours 
on end which would wear out the 
average American laborer before 
time for him to stop for his morning 
coffee. And furthermore, the men 
who are responsible for developing 
the country are aggressively alert 
to adopt any or everything which will 
improve its economy. Why, then, 
hasn’t Mexico adopted mechanical 
refrigeration more generally? There 
are a number of reasons. Some are 
economic, others stem from deep- 
rooted habits, but they are all per- 


An interesting description of 
Mexican life as it pertains to 
the desire and use and need for 
refrigeration is given in this 
article by an American refrig- 
erating engineer. It answers a 
question as to why this country, 
with its. tropical climate, with 
seeming need for refrigeration 
of drinks and perishable foods, 
remains largely indifferent to 
widespread applications of 
mechanical refrigeration. 





fectly valid and must be considered 
in appraising the situation, both pres- 
ent and future. 


Contrasts in Mexico 


Mexico is a country of startling 
contrasts. Every turn in a highway 
brings a vivid change in scenery. In 
the matter of a few hours one drives 
from low, cactus-ridden, barren 
plains into verdant valleys, amid 
towering, rugged mountains where 
lush crops and sleek cattle flourish. 
In the cities the most modern types 
of office buildings are crowded in 
between structures dating from the 
days of the Conquistadores. Here, too, 
can be seen every means of refriger- 
ation used by man since earliest 
times. 

In the smaller villages and remote 
ranches the people still use porous 
earthenware jars to cool water by 
evaporation, just as did the inhabi- 
tants in the Nile valley long before 
the dawn of history. And on the other 
hand, a visit to a modern shrimp- 
processing plant reveals an up-to- 
the-minute installation of diesel- 
driven compressors which would de- 
light the eyes of any refrigeration 
engineer. : 

It is not fair to judge Mexico 
entirely from what one sees in the 
larger communities such as Mexico 
City and Guadalajara, especially the 
former. One comes to expect and finds 
in this capital city practically every 
modern convenience. Ice plants, re- 
frigerated show cases and even soda 
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fountains soon cease to be matters 
of wonderment. And, of course, me- 
chanically cooled refrigerators are 
widely displayed and used. In such 
centers a dependable supply of elec- 
tricity and adequate purchasing 
power make such installations feasi- 
ble. 

But to get a broader view of the 
situation it is necessary to visit small- 
er towns and villages. There is where 
one frequently meets some very real 
surprises. If one happens to stop off 
at Tom Simpson’s Restaurant in Ja- 
cala, high up on the Pan American 
Highway, he will be served beverages 
and food from a mechanically cooled 
refrigerator. This is a gas box be- 
cause electricity is supplied generally 
only during the evening and night. 
Well, maybe this installation is not 
too surprising because Simpson is an 
American who has made Mexico his 
home for many years. But one is 
truly astonished by the incongruous 
sight which greets him as he steps 
into the Hotel “Mi Solar” in Urua- 
pan. 

This town has become the focal 
point for excursions to the nearby 
Paracutin volcano, reputedly the 
only active one in the world today. 
The hotel is really a converted home 
and enjoys a lively business from the 
tourist trade. As one enters the door 
he walks into the usual arrangement 
in Mexico, a patio or inner court. 
But he does not at first notice the 
sparkling fountain and flowers which 
grow in profusion. His attention is 
first attracted by a shiny, white, re- 
frigerated display case crowded with 
all kinds of soft drinks. And tucked 
away in one corner of the court is 
an electric ironing machine where the 
hotel laundry is pressed! 


Soft Drinks Everywhere 


In Mexico soft drinks are truly 
ubiquitous. There is literally no vil- 
lage so small but that one can find 
not one but many kinds on sale. Coca 
cola, Pepsi Cola, Spur, 7-Up, Orange 
Crush, and many other popular 
American brands have all but inun- 
dated the country. Glance down the 
narrowest street in a tiny village 
and you will see signs projecting from 
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1— Around Lake Chapala the mountains rise to 
provide a scene characteristic of this section of Mex- 
ico. The shore at Ajijic isin the foreground. 

2—The advertising initiative of Coca-Cola is dem- 
onstrated in the bull ring at Guadalajara, but here 
the parallel ends because the drinks are not chilled. 


3—Two blocks of ice temporarily mark the en- 
trance to the butcher shop in Ajijic and the dog shows 
characteristic interest in the establishment. 


4—Deep well water is distributed to consumers by 
these carts being filled at the ice and water plant. 


several doorways directing the reader 
to drink this or that refreshing bev- 
erage. In more congested centers 
highway signs are used for adver- 
tising purposes and in the cities the 
walls of buildings proclaim the ad- 
vantages of various brands. Like our 
baseball parks, the bull fight arenas 
are plastered with billboards. The 
most ambitious in the ring at Guadal- 
ajara is a series of Coca Cola signs 
which run completely around the ring 
below the front row of seats. 

In most of the small, out-of-the- 
way shops there is no attempt made 
to cool the bottled goods sold there. 
They are dispensed right from the 
shelves at the back of the store. In 
communities of any size, however, 
one is more apt to find the shops 
equipped with modern, ice-cooled 
and, occasionally, mechanically re- 
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frigerated dispensing cabinets. As a 
matter of fact these devices are used 
in deference to the tastes of tourists, 
especially Americans. 


Drinks “Al Tiempo” 


Mexicans like their drinks served 
al tiempo—at room _ temperature. 
Aversion to chilled drinks is a na- 
tional characteristic. The story is 
told that when an American company 
recently built a large kraft paper 
plant the management felt that re- 
frigerated drinking fountains would 
be a very real boon to the workers 
and they were duly installed. But, 
the employees would have none of it. 
They complained that the water was 
cold, and the fountains were removed 
forthwith! 

Mexico is hot—very hot at times— 
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Auto axles and tires provide the running gear. 


and the Mexican has had to adjust 
himself to the environment. Cold is 
to him unhealthy and he feels the 
same way about chilled drinks. And 
who can say he isn’t right? In any 
event, this prejudice—if it is a prej- 
udice—will be difficult to overcome 
in a country where men bundle them- 
selves up in serapes to keep out the 
chill of the air in the early mornings 
and late afternoons and evenings. 
To be sure, some Mexicans have 
installed mechanically refrigerated 
boxes in their homes, but only the 
most sophisticated or those who have 
travelled abroad would think of using 
ice in their drinks. Other reasons 
than the availability of ice cubes 
usually motivate such purchases. It 
is told, for example, that an impor- 
tant politico thought it would add 
to his prestige if he had a mechani- 
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cally refrigerated ice refrigerator in 
his hacienda near Mexico City. As 
long as he was about it he decided to 
do it right, so he bought a very large 
unit. 

A few weeks after it had been in- 
stalled he called up the representa- 
tive in Mexico and told him to come 
right out and remove it at once. Why? 
Because the electric bill had gone up 
so that he coudn’t afford to have it 
about. The man hurried right out to 
try to placate the owner. Before ask- 
ing for him he went to the kitchen 
to question the servants. How did 
they like the machine? The cook 
agreed that it was wonderful—just 
by leaving the door open all day the 
kitchen was kept nice and cool, even 
in the warmest weather! 


Ice is Popular 


Today ice is the most generally 
used refrigerating medium in Mexico. 
The larger cities are well equipped 
with ice plants and, as means of 
communication are improved, ice is 
being distributed further and further 
from these centers. And, as the peo- 
ple become more and more ac- 
customed to using it and the demand 
grows, ice plants are springing up in 
smaller centers. 

What has happened in the little 
village of Ajijic illustrates this point. 
The town is located on Mexico’s big- 
gest inland body of water, Lake Cha- 
pala, some five miles from the resort 
town of Chapala and thirty miles still 
further from the country’s second 
largest city, Guadalajara. For years 
both the smaller communities de- 
pended on the ice companies in the 
city for their supply of ice. Delivery 
was via bus. Needless to say that 
after a bus ride of some thirty-five 
miles and a rest at the doorstep of 
the customer in the blazing sun, there 
was little left of the original block 
when the receiver finally collected it. 

Then, in 1946, an enterprising in- 
dividual decided it was about time 
to remedy the situation. Carlos 
Cuevas had a 244-ton York machine 
installed in his establishment in Cha- 
pala. This is a truly unique concern. 
Here under his management is an ice 
plant, a wholesale beverage business 
and a public bath equipped with 12 
showers. And, he sells water! Pure 
water is at a premium and he has the 
only deep well in Chapala so that 
water vendors bring their tank carts 
to his establishment to get their sup- 
plies of fresh well water. The charges 
for ice are three pesos and sixty cen- 
tavos per 50-kilo block, delivered, or 
about 40 cents per hundred pounds. 
He knocks off 20 centavos if the cus- 
tomer comes to the plant and picks 


up a block. Water is sold at 20 cen- 
tavos for 400 liters or about 100 gal- 
lons for 2% mills. 

But, to return to our story of Ajijic 
and ice. When the new plant was set 
up in Chapala, ice moved 30 miles 
nearer and a dealer set up business 
in Ajijic. And now, as the final step, 
Ajijic has an ice plant of its own. 
Not a big one, to be sure—it is only 
a 4-ton plant—but many of the local 
people now purchase ice made right 
in their own home town. And so the 
use of ice is spreading further and 
further away from the cities. 





Ice is the most generally used 
refrigerating medium in Mexico. 
Larger cities have modern ice 
plants and it is being dis- 
tributed from these centers into 
smaller towns. And many of 
these smaller towns have ice- 
ice-making plants of their own, 
providing ice to keep fruits, 
vegetables, seafoods and dairy 
products fresh. 





In the distribution and retail fields 
ice is sed as a means of keeping such 
products as fruits, vegetables and 
dairy products crisp and fresh. This 
is, of course, the practice only in the 
metropolitan centers. There are a 
limited number of very small refrig- 
erated coolers where fresh fruits and 
vegetables are stored for short peri- 
ods, but far greater dependence is 
placed on ice. In the outlying dis- 
tricts, where there are no artificial 
means of preservation, fresh produce 
moves rapidly from the fields to the 
markets which are a colorful, integral 
part of life in every Mexican hamlet, 
village, town and city. 


Foods Used Promptly 


When it comes to the distribution 
of meat, there must be an even 
shorter time from production to con- 
sumption. Where there are no means 
of preservation—which means in all 
the country towns—meat slaughtered 
in the morning is purchased and con- 
sumed the same day. When the town 
butcher hangs out a red flag the in- 
habitants know that fresh meat is 
available. In the afternoon, when the 
stock has been sold, it is not an un- 
common sight to see him salting hides 
on the walk in front of his shop. 

The reader will recognize that the 
ways of life which have been des- 
cribed above tell the story of how 
a people have adjusted to their en- 
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vironment. Since food must be eaten 
almost as soon as it has been taken 
from the tree or plant, daily market- 
ing is a necessity, and to all intents 
and purposes, they find it very satis- 
factory—a habit, if you will, which 
will not be easily broken. 

To be sure, changes are taking 
place. We have seen that ice is being 
made and used in more remote points 
as means of communication improve 
and the people learn the advantages 
to be derived from it. Fresh sea food 
is now made available to many who. 
could not previously enjoy this lux- 
ury. Planes bring iced and frozen 
products from the plants on the coast 
to inland cities in a matter of minutes. 

In February of this year the gov- 
ernment placed an export tax on 
shrimp with a differential which fav- 
ors frozen shrimp over fresh or iced 
taken out of the country. The pur- 
pose is, of course, to encourage more 
home industrial activity. But all 
moves of this kind have by-products 
effects. The people learn about frozen 
products and the new way of pre- 
serving foods. 


Market for Frozen Foods 


What about the possibilities for 
other frozen foods? Is it likely, for 
example, that frozen friuts and vege- 
tables will find a market? Opinions 
differ. Some think there are very 
real possibilities that they would be 
accepted; others feel that any such 
development is a long way off. Those 
who are optimistic argue that al- 
though there are fresh fruits and veg- 
etables grown throughout the year, 
there is sufficient seasonal monotony 
to make it desirable to freeze and 
carry-over certain produce so that 
it will be available at times when it 
is not on sale in the markets. 


Those who see little or no future 
for such projects feel that the vari- 
eties of fruits and vegetables pres- 
ently under cultivation would have to 
be changed in order to produce good 
raw materials for processing. This 
might be quite impossible if left to 
the devices of many small independ- 
ent growers, but might be done suc- 
cessfully on a cooperative basis, as 
sugar is grown and processed in cer- 
tain sections of the country today. 
But in the last analysis it is a matter 
of markets, at least as far as local 
consumption is concerned. There 
might be enough people in the larger 
cities who could afford the luxury of 
frozen foods, but the great mass of 
the people do not have the purchas- 
ing power to buy food except from 
day to day as they have always been 
accustomed to doing. 
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If not fruits and vegetables, then 
what about meat? Up to quite re- 
cently meat and meat products have 
been banned from the United States 
because of the hoof and mouth dis- 
ease. The Mexican government has 
made herculean efforts to rid the 
country of this scourge and the re- 
sults are beginning to show. Quite 
recently the ban has been lifted on 
canned meat, but it is still held on 
fresh and frozen varieties. 

Until this situation is cleared up it 
is quite useless to discuss the possi- 
bilities of exporting frozen meat, but 
when that time does come, Mexican 
frozen meat may well become a fac- 
tor in the country’s export trade. One 
has but to look at what has been go- 
ing on along the Pacific coast where 
millions have been invested during 
the past decade in the shrimp fisher- 
ies to realize what can happen when a 
new frozen food jndustry develops. 
Meat may be the next radically im- 
portant development in quick-freez- 
ing. 

Naturally enough, with the distri- 
bution of foodstuffs as it is there is no 
public cold storage industry in Mexi- 
co. Mention has been made of some 


small public coolers which amount to 
little more than large refrigerated 
boxes. Public storage facilities are 
non-existant for the simple reason 
there is no demand for such facilities. 

“Never” and “impossible” are two 
words it is dangerous to apply to the 
future of any industry in Mexico. 
When one considers what upheavals 
the country has survived in the past 
and the progress it is now making un- 
der a stable government we can ex- 
pect almost anything to be possible 
in the future. Electrification is going 
forward by leaps and bounds; new 
highways are spreading through 
every portion of the country; and, 
perhaps most important of all, educa- 
tional facilities are being provided in 
all sections. Industrialization is be- 
ing fostered by export tariffs and im- 
port duties, by limiting ownership, at 
least the controlling interest to na- 
tionals and by every other means 
available to an energetic administra- 
tion. It is inconceivable that the de- 
mand for mechanical refrigeration 
will remain forever dormant. Some 
of this great potential is bound, in 
time, to become a reality. 


New Standard Refrigerator Cars Needed 
Claim Oversized Cars Not Adaptable 


LDER refrigerator cars should be 

modernized and 30,000 to 35,000 
new ones should be built to provide 
at least 100,000 serviceable reefers, 
said John N. Kelley, manager of 
fruit transportation for the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company, and chairman of the 
refrigerator car committee of the 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation, in an article entitled “Re- 
frigerator Cars—a Progress Report,” 
published in a recent issue of Rail- 
way Age. 

“Since my last report to our asso- 
ciation,” said Mr. Kelley, “I am able 
to say that progress in the develop- 
ment and construction of new refrig- 
erator cars, though much too slow, 
has continued along modern lines. 

“The car-building programs now 
planned, or in the process of fulfill- 
ment, . . . promise eventually to re- 
place a substantial number of the ap- 
proximately 60,000 prewar, non-fan 
refrigerator cars still in service. We 
hope that cars equipped with air- 
circulating fans and easy riding 
trucks will be the rule rather than 
the exception.” 

Mr. Kelley said it is the almost un- 
animous opinion of perishable food 
shippers that the standard, 40-foot 
postwar refrigerator car is “the best 
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our industry has ever had,” and went 
on to discuss recent “well intended 
suggestions” that a change be made 
to a 50-foot vehicle equipped with 
overhead bunkers. 

In an effort to determine the needs 
of perishable food shippers, said Mr. 
Kelley, one of the leading traffic ex- 
perts in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry circularized the entire mem- 
bership of his organization last sum- 
mer; and the following conclusions, 
representing practically a unanimous 
opinion, were reached as a result of 
the poll: 

(1) The standard, 
car is preferred. 

(2) The giant car would be a sales 
handicap. 

(3) The giant car would result in 
the loss of many small markets. 

(4) Private-sale markets find it 
difficult to dispose of present mini- 
mum loads. 

(5) If the 50-foot car were to be 
made the standard, many would quit 
buying or switch to trucks. 

(6) If products are of proper ma- 
turity and condition when shipped, 
adequately cooled and moved, in 
standard, fan-equipped reefers, they 
arrive in almost 100 per cent good 
condition. 


fan equipped 
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The consensus was that a 50-foot 
car “could not adequately serve the 
ever-increasing number of small 
shippers and markets. These small 
shippers would be forced to load 
mixed cars, to load less than capacity 
carlots, or to give up carlot ship- 
ments altogether, if required to rely 
upon giant reefers.” It was felt that 
if the present fleet of reefers is to be 
supplemented with a new size, it 
should be made up of smaller, rather 
than larger sized cars to accomplish 
distribution still wider than at pres- 
ent. 

It was admitted that the giant reef- 
ers have a place in the shipment of 
frozen foods, but it was pointed out 
that in the first six months of 1950, 
frozen food shipments represented 
“less than one-half of 1 per cent of all 
refrigerator-car loadings.” 

Mr. Kelley said the general use of 
bunker cars would result in lost 
space and pointed out that three 
standard reefers can be bought for 
only $2,500 more than it costs to buy 
two of the 50-foot cars. 

Other disadvantages of the 50-foot 
bunker car, as mentioned by Mr. 
Kelley, are that they are more ex- 
pensive to maintain and more diffi- 
cult to ice. 


Views of Authorities 


Mr. Kelley quoted V. R. Hawthorne, 
executive vice chairman of A. A. R.’s 
mechanical division, and Dr. Mary E. 
Pennington, a noted transportation 
consultant, as follows: 

Mr. Hawthorne: “We agree whole- 
heartedly with the idea of keeping 
general service cars, if at all possible, 
especially in a time of war and stress 
like this when the all-purpose car 
has been our salvation. To be real 
plain, special cars are a pain in the 
neck. They never are where you 
want them when you want them, and 
it means a lot of uneconomic empty 
mileage to get them where you can 
use them. We just hope that we can 
work out with you people a general 
service car.” 

Dr. Pennington: “So far as the size 
of the car is concerned, I am in con- 
tact with shippers of perishable goods 
who many times could not accumu- 
late sufficient tonnage to use one of 
the long cars; but since their commo- 
dities are extremely perishable, it is 
to the advantage of all concerned to 
ship by carload for such people the 
standard car is just as large a car 
as they can manage to fill. 

“IT was much pleased when your 
committee, working with the rail- 
ways and the USDA, agreed upon a 
standard car of definite dimensions. 
This is something which the trans- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Government Agencies Estimate Basic 


Material Requirements 


INETEEN government agencies 

responsible to the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration for estimat- 
ing basic material requirements of 
the various segments of the economy 
during the present emergency have 
been designated by Edwin T. Gib- 
son, Acting DPA Administrator. 

These claimant agencies have the 
primary responsibility of drawing up 
the estimated requirements for the 
segments of the economy under their 
jurisdiction. These will then be sub- 
mitted to DPA’s Office of Program 
Requirements, headed by Charles E. 
Wampler. They will be matched 
against estimates of the total supply 
of the materials that will be avail- 
able for use, as the initial step in de- 
termining the general allotments 
under the Controlled Materials Plan 
which went into effect July 1. 

For the period ahead, Mr. Gibson 
said, there are not enough critical 
materials, such as steel, copper and 
aluminum, to meet direct defense 
and essential defense-supporting in- 
dustry demands, and at the same 
time provide civilian industries with 
all of these materials they would like 
to have. 

This means that these scarce ma- 
terials will have to be distributed as 
equitably as possible throughout the 
economy. In order for DPA to do 
this, the designated claimant agen- 
cies have been requested to provide 
estimated delivery schedules by quar- 
ters for selected products for each 
program, and the amounts of basic 
materials, such as steel, copper and 
aluminum, which will be needed 
during the next 12 months in order 
to carry out the proposed levels of 
production. 

These requirements are developed 
by the claimant agencies from the 
estimates submitted to the agencies 
on forms CMP-4-A and 4-B on which 
manufacturers estimate production 
schedules and materials requirements. 

NPA has been assigned the task 
of determining the amount of steel, 
copper and aluminum required to 
produce common-use items and com- 
ponents, including consumer durable 
goods, household appliances, electric 
motors, automobiles and machinery. 
These items are known as “B” prod- 
ucts under CMP. “A” products gen- 
erally include special-purpose items 
manufactured for a particular user; 
for instance, military ordnance equip- 
ment. Requirements for “A” products 
will be determined by other claim- 
ant agencies. 
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The various delegate agencies will 
collaborate in developing preliminary 
determinations as to how much of 
the basic metals may be used for 
each program. This determination 
will not be done arbitrarily, but 
rather will be a “sifting process” 
carried on by various inter-agency 
committees of the NPA. One of the 
key committees will consider re- 
quirements for steel, another . for 
aluminum, another for copper, etc. 

Program recommendations of these 
sub-committees will be forwarded to 
the DPA Office of Program and Re- 
quirements where they will be re- 
viewed and further adjustments made 
when necessary in order to keep 
supply and demand in balance. This 
final DPA review will be made with 
the help of two inter-agency com- 
mittees, one the Program Adjustment 


Committee representing all interested 
agencies,-and the other, the Require- 
ments Committee, a smaller group, 
which will advise and assist in mak- 
ing the final decisions. 

That part of the order of interest 
to the ice industry is section 9 which 
designates the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as responsible with respect to 
(a) farm production, (b) farm con- 
struction, and (c) food processing and 
distribution within the limits of the 
memorandum of agreement between 
the Administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
the Administrator of the National 
Production Authority (NPA) (16 F.R. 
3410) as from time to time amended 
or supplemented. 

Of chief interest to the cold stor- 
age industry is section 12 providing 
that the Administrator of the Defense 
Transport Administration is desig- 
nated as responsible for (a) domestic 
transportation, except programs de- 
signated for the Secretary of Com- 
merce; (b) storage; and (c) port fa- 
cilities. 


NPA Issues Instructions On Construction Order 


HE criteria for processing appli- 

cations for NPA _ construction 
authorization under Order M-4, 
along with a complete set of inter- 
pretations and definitions on the ba- 
sic construction order as amended 
to date, has been made public by the 
National Production Authority. 

These criteria have been set up, 
NPA said, in order to conserve and 
make available all possible materials 
and services for defense production. 
They outline the principles govern- 
ing the granting of authorizations 
and exceptions to. permit the com- 
mencement of construction of build- 
ings, structures or projects specified 
in Order M-4 during the present 
emergency period. Refrigerated 
warehouses receive high considera- 
tion in the order. 

The criteria and the interpreta- 
tions and definitions have been in- 
cluded in a set of operating instruc- 
tions issued to all NPA field offices 
and supersede all instructions pre- 
viously issued. 

Starting with the basic premise 
that it is essential that all construc- 
tion be reduced to the minimum 
necessary for the defense effort, NPA 
says that reduction in the consump- 
tion of materials and services made 
use of by construction operations 
can be achieved by: 

(1) Elimination of non - essential 
projects or parts thereof. 

(2) Deferring projects not needed 
immediately. 

(3) Appropriate changes in design 
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and construction methods which will 
favor the use of those materials 
which are most plentiful and which 
will interfere least with the avail- 
ability of materials directly needed 
for the defense program. 

In its statement NPA reiterated 
and amplified its previously stated 
policy that authorization for con- 
struction generally may be granted 
only when it can be established that 
it: (1) furthers the defense effort; 
(2) is essential to public health, 
welfare or safety; (3) will alleviate 
or prevent hardship to a particular 
community; and (4) where relatively 
small amounts of critical materials 
are involved and materials are on 
hand or readily available locally. 

NPA outlines its policy in con- 
sideration of applications for ad- 
justment or exception based on un- 
reasonable hardship, under the 
headings of loss of existing facilities 
by disaster or Act of God or Act of 
War, or condemnation or seizure, 
etc.; tenancy given up or loss of 
rental facilities for various reasons, 
and non-recoverable financial loss 
for various reasons. 

In the criteria for processing ap- 
plications, it is stated that considera- 
tion should be given to applications 
for authorization to commence con- 
struction of public merchandise and 
refrigerated warehouses, (other than 
those for the storage of personal ef- 
fects), since adequate storage facili- 
ties are essential to the proper con- 
duct of the defense program. 
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NPA Increases Limitation on Spending 
For MRO Supply Items 


HE National Production Author- 

ity, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has adjusted limitations on the 
use of a defense order rating (DO-97) 
for maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supply items to compensate for 
increased prices and accelerated pro- 
grams. 

This action, an amendment to NPA 
Regulation 4, permits use of the DO- 
97 rating for up to 120 percent of the 
amount spent on such MRO items 
during the base period. The limit 
had been 100 percent. 

NPA explained that this situation 
developed: 

1. Prices on MRO items have in- 
creased about 10 percent over the 
base period average. Thus organiza- 
tions weren’t getting as much ma- 
terial as they were during the base 
period, since limitation is on a dol- 
lar expenditure basis. 

2. Expansions and increased use 
of available facilities created a de- 
mand for more MRO items at the 
very time organizations were get- 
ting less because of the price fac- 
tor. This increased demand was esti- 
mated at 10 percent. 

Therefore the limitation on DO-97 
use was increased from 100 percent 
to 120 percent to absorb the increased 
price and use factors. 

The objective of the MRO pro- 
gram, NPA said, is to assure opera- 
tion of civilian and military economy 
at the highest possible rate with the 
'east drain on scarce materials. 


Additional Changes 


In addition to the use increase, the 
amendment also made these changes 
in Regulation 4 to provide flexibility 
and to reduce the flow of applica- 
tions for quota adjustments: 

1. Any organization that uses the 
DO-97 rating to get 20 percent or 
less of its quarterly quota will also 
be permitted to purchase an unlimited 
MRO total without use of the rating, 
subject to inventory and use limita- 
tions and any restrictions contained 
in other NPA orders. Heretofore, if 
a firm used the DO-97 rating at all, 
it was limited to an overall total of 
100 percent, rated or unrated, of its 
base period use. 

An organization now will be able 
to use DO-97 for some scarce items 
and still be free to make increased 
purchases of other needs on the open 
market. This should tend to prevent 
unnecessary DO-97 use, NPA said, 
as well as conserving its use for the 
more scarce materials. 
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2. The amended order permits a 
choice of base period: Either the 
calendar year or the nearest fiscal 
year ending before March 1, 1951. 

3. DO-97 use of capital additions 
is limited to 10 percent of the quar- 
terly quota or to $750, whichever is 
higher. This is to prevent overuse 
for capital additions at the expense 
of MRO use, NPA said. 

4. Companies which have more 
than one plant within the United 
States and its territories and posses- 
sions now have the option of decid- 
ing whether MRO quotas shall be 
established for each plant individu- 
ally or for the organization as a 
whole. Previously, quotas were on a 
single-plant basis. 

5. DO-97 cannot be used to obtain 
material on lease. 

The defense rated order for main- 
tenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies may be used by all business 
firms, government agencies and pub- 
lic and private institutions such as 
schools, libraries, hospitals, churches, 
clubs and welfare establishments. It 
may not be used for procurement or 
personal or household supplies. 


Speed up Tax Amortization 
For Defense Facilities 


CCELERATED tax amortization 

certificates for 135 new or ex- 
panded defense facilities were ap- 
proved by the Defense Production 
Administration during the week 
May 18-25, DPA announced. The 
amount eligible for depreciation on 
those certificates is $178,485,663. 

Thus, as of May 25, a total of 
1,425 certificates of necessity have 
been issued by DPA. This brings the 
aggregate amount eligible for five- 
year amortization on that number of 
certificates to $5,775,432,195. 

In order to expedite expansion of 
the Nation’s industrial strength for 
immediate use in the mobilization 
effort, Congress provided for rapid 
amortization in the Internal Revenue 
Act of 1950. The Act permits certi- 
fied companies to depreciate, for tax 
purposes, a designated percentage of 
the cost of their new facilities over 
a five-year period. Prior to passage 
of the 1950 Act, the normal period 
for depreciation was 20 to 25 years, 
depending on the life usefulness of 
the facility. 

In determining the percentage 
eligible for actual amortization, DPA 
officials consider the following three 
principal factors: 
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1. The estimated capacity of the 
particular industry needed to meet 
defense program requirements. 

2. The degree of financial assist- 
ance or incentive deemed necessary 
to induce the expansion. 


3. The contemplated usefulness of 
the facility after the emergency 
period. 

Certificates of necessity issued as 
of June 4 include the following: Mo- 
desto Refrigerating Co., Modesto, 
Calif., applied for $346,842, amount 
certified 65 percent; Mid-South Re- 
frigerated Warehouse Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., applied for $1,920,000, certi- 
fied 65 percent; Continental Freezers 
of Illinois Inc., Chicago, Ill., applied 
for $2,200,000, certified 65 percent; 
United States Cold Storage Corp., 
Omaha, Nebr., applied for $1,502,000, 
amount certified 65 percent; Mer- 
chants Ice & Cold Storage Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., applied for $650,- 
000, amount certified 65 percent. 


Committee Studies Problems 
of Refrigerating Metals 


PTAHE National Production Author- 
ity appointed six men prominent 
in the refrigeration equipment in- 
dustry to a special committee to study 
problems of saving scarce materials 
while at the same time maintaining 
production of refrigeration and air- 
conditioning products. This special 
“task force” was named at a recent 
meeting of the full Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Industry Advisory 
Committee in Washington. 

Members of the new task force 
are: H. F. Hildreth of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Corp., Springfield, 
Mass.; W. A. Siegfried, Superior 
Valve & Fittings Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
M. G. Munce, York Corp., York, Pa.; 
Ed Flannery, Bush Manufacturing 
Co., ‘West Hartford, Conn.; Thomas 
J. Pendergast, Universal Cooler Di- 
vision, Tecumseh Products Co., Te- 
cumseh, Mich.; and C. V. Hill of the 
C. V. Hill Co., Trenton, N. J. 

These men will look into the ques- 
tion of making substitutions in ex- 
isting products, simplifying models 
of refrigerators and deepfreeze cabi- 
nets and coolers, and changes in 
specifications which may be needed 
to save metals. 

At the recent meeting of the full 
Industry Advisory Committee, mem- 
bers asked the NPA to advise them 
in advance when any new limitation 
orders are contemplated, so produc- 
tion schedules can be planned in ad- 
vance. The industry men warned 
that any substantial cutbacks in out- 
put of refrigeration equipment would 
seriously affect preservation of foods. 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


Ice advertising prepared by 
the Public Relations Department 
of the National Association of 
Ice Industries has moved into 
high gear with the coming ice- 
selling season. The spotlight in 
June was occupied with a four- 
page pictorial spread and 
article in Life Magazine. A full- 
page advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post opened 
the magazine advertising. 


An ice industry advertising 
committee has been appointed 
to serve with the Office of Price 
Stabilization. This is the first 
step toward the formulation of 


a price regulation designed 
for members of the ice industry. 


There seems to be a revival 
of interest in home-made ice 
cream as reflected in food de- 
partments of national women’s 
magazines. To further this good 
work, the Public Relations De- 
partment has issued releases 
giving complete details on how 
to make this popular food. 


Sidelines have been profit- 
able ventures by many ice com- 
panies. A panel discussion at 
the National Ice convention 
covered this subject with 
practical talks on merchandising 
general appliances, selling fish- 
ing tackle and bait, selling 
drinking water, selling rose 
bushes, and other items. 
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Ice Advertising Swings 
Into High Gear 


ITH the opening of the ice-sell- 

ing season of 1951, ice advertis- 
ing sponsored by the Public Relations 
Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries is going into 
high gear, with magazine advertising 
and material and ideas for local ad- 
vertising. 

One of the most attractive publicity 
articles ever published on ice is a 
four-page pictorial-reader spread in 
the June 18 issue of Life magazine. 
Titled “Cooking on Ice”, it is illus- 
trated with three pictures in full 
color. The first two show cakes of 
sparkling ice containing frozen fruits 
as a background for a buffet table 
with foods and drinks. The third is a 
“bleed” full page with very lifelike 
half a watermelon on ice, decorated 
with nuts, grapes and other fruits, 
red roses and strawberries. 

The story accompanying these pic- 
tures suggests that hot weather meals 
for the week can be prepared in one 
morning, then put away in the re- 
frigerator to jell or chill before serv- 
ing. Continuing this theme, it says 
that when hot weather comes, appe- 
tites slacken, the consumption of soft 
drinks and ice cream goes up while 
proteins and vitamins are likely to 
be neglected. A simple way of cor- 
recting this deficiency is by planning 
for every day in the week, on one 
cool morning and storing them in the 
refrigerator to finish “cooking.” 


Some such foods are suggested such 
as fruit salad and tossed green salad, 
roast duck in aspic, cold ham with 
brandied peaches, vegetables with 
herbed eggs, and desserts including 
apple mint mousse and lemon Bavar- 
ian mold. 

To further aid the housewife, who 
quite likely will be intrigued with 
the pictures and the story, recipes 
are given for hot-weather foods, all 
of which are strictly up-to-date, as 
of 1951, and many of which are new 
or, at least, new combinations. 
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BEAUTIFUL picture of party 
refreshments with the telling 
reminder to pick up extra ice occu- 
pied a full page advertisement in color 
in The Saturday Evening Post issue 
of June 30. The make-up of this 
illustration lends itself so well to a 
broadside that a folder is being pre- 
pared for local distribution by the 
Public Relations Department of the 
National Association of Ice Industries. 
The piece when fully opened will 
be exactly like the full-color adver- 
tisement. Appropriate copy and two 
folds will lead the reader into the 
striking message “Pick up extra ice 
for party.” Space is available on the 
back to indicate locations of ice dis- 
tribution points and company signa- 
ture. Distribution of this folder, it 
is suggested, would make an excellent 
good will builder for ice companies 
in their local communities. 


Ice Facts 

e 

Another effective publicity tool, 
tested and proved on a national basis, 
is now available to icemen for local 
use. It is a three-page mimeographed 
handout headed “Ice Facts for 1951.” 
This “Facts” sheet consists of eleven 
brief, information-packed descrip- 
tions of current ice uses. It is meant 
to give local newspaper editors a 
quick, complete picture of the pur- 
poses for which people are now buy- 
ing the icemen’s product and the 
forms in which it is available. Para- 
graph headings are as follows: pic- 
nic chest, home ice use, ice vending 
stations, glamour-icing, ice punch 
bowl, ice carvings, vegetable icing, 
meat icing, hydro-cooling, home made 
ice cream. 

The last item includes a recipe for 
freezer- made coffee ice cream. The 
information has been compiled in 
this form upon the advice of a top na- 
tional magazine’s food editor, who 
complained that most of the releases 
sent her are too detailed, wordy and 
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time-consuming. The Public Rela- 
tions Department has mailed a copy 
or delivered it in person to many 
food editors with gratifying results. 
Often an editor will spot one item 
which interests her, request more de- 
tails, and develop it into a full ar- 
ticle. 

Iceman can use “Ice Facts for 1951” 
in much the same manner. It is sug- 
gested that they drop in on the food 
editor or women’s editor of the local 
newspaper, introducting themselves 
and leaving this release as a ready 
reference. Often as not she will note 
something that interests her. A story 
which might very well include a 
specific mention of the ice company 

- could result. Copies of “Ice Facts” 
are available from the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the National As- 
sociation of Ice Industries. 


Look for Iced Produce 


One of the top family magazines in 
the country, Good Housekeeping, has 
been advising its readers to look for 
vegetables displayed on ice. This 
good advice has so far appeared in 
two issues, March and May. In March, 
as part of an article titled “The 
Changing World of Vegetables,” it 
was stated: “Remember this about 
fresh vegetables: the longer you keep 
them, the more flavor, food value, 
and tenderness they lose. Use them 
quickly. Search for a market that 
displays its fresh vegetables on ice.” 

In the May issue there were two 
similar mentions. One feature —a 
recipe for coleslaw said “. . . She 
always buys a firm green head of 
cabbage that her market has kept 
on ice.” On page 198, in a brief ar- 
ticle on vegetable gardens, it was de- 
clared that “The most enlightened 
food markets are even keeping their 
vegetables on ice—to protect those 
vitamins.” 


In Trade Papers 


Potential grocer customers are be- 
ing told the benefits of iced produce 
from the other direction, too—in their 
own trade magazines. For example, 
the March issue of Chain Store Age 
(Grocery Executives Edition) car- 
ried a special “Produce Manual,” 
covering all aspects of produce dis- 
play. The ice method, it was noted, 
“has the advantage of supplying mer- 
chandise with both temperature con- 
trol and proper moisture at the same 
time . . . Ice adds to the attractive- 
ness of the display, and helps to cut 
down shrinkage. 
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Ice Industry Advisory Committee Named 
To Help Formulate Price Regulations 


N ICE Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has been appointed to 
serve with The Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. Notices have been mailed 
to those selected to serve on the com- 
mittee and their first meeting was 
held Monday, June 25. This marks 
the first official step toward the for- 
mulation and issuance by OPS of a 
price regulation designed specifically 
by the ice industry. Membership of 
the committee will be announced 
when OPS accepts those nominated 
and releases the information. 
According to a bulletin issued by 
the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries, pending the issuance of 
such regulation, all ice companies 
must continue in compliance with 
either the general “freeze” order of 
January 25, 1951, or the Manufac- 
turers’ Regulation (CPR 22), the pro- 
visions of which become effective on 
July 2, 1951. 
Concerning CPR 22, it should be 
remembered that all ice companies 
whose gross sales during their last 


National Publicity Pushes 


UMMERTIME is picnic season. . . 

and good picnics call for ice 
cream. There isn’t any ice cream that 
can compare with ‘that good “old- 
fashioned,” velvet-like textured ice 
cream made in a freezer. Triple-mo- 
tion dashers hurry the manual proc- 
ess and electric motors eliminate the 
cranking chore altogether in others. 
Now is the best time to promote the 
sale of ice cream freezers. 

There seems to be a revival of in- 
terest on the part of the public in 
owning this appliance. The NAII 
Public Relations Department has 
given the whole story to several na- 
tional magazine food editors. Reac- 
tion in every instance has been en- 
couraging. Many of them have asked 
for ice cream freezers for testing pur- 
poses; others have requested photo- 
graphs. McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and Holland’s magazine have been 
most responsive to suggestion. 

Hundreds of food editors will re- 
ceive releases giving complete details 
on how to make this long-favored 
delicacy during summer months. Al- 
though a publicist can never be cer- 
tain of publicity results, Francis X. 
Timmons, NAII advertising and pub- 
licity director feels confident that ice- 
men can anticipate good news cover- 
age along this line. 


fiscal year amounted to less than 
$250,000 have the option of choosing 
between the January 25 “freeze” and 
CPR 22. If their sales amounted to 
less than $250,000 and they elect to 
stay under the January “freeze” 
regulation, they do not have to file 
Form 8, as required by CPR 22. In 
fact, as of this date, any ice company 
not compelled to go under CPR 22 
does not have to file any kind of a 
report with OPS. 

Referring further to CPR 22, any 
ice company that grossed more than 
$250,000 during its last fiscal year, 
and thus is denied the privilege of 
choosing to stay out from under the 
coverage of this regulation, must file 
Form 8 on or before July 2, 1951, 
unless, prior to that date, OPS agrees 
to exclude ice from the coverage of 
CPR 22. Although unsuccessful up 
to this time, the National Associa- 
tion is continuing to do everything 
in its power to bring about such ex- 
clusion, pending issuance of a “tail- 
ored” regulation for the ice industry. 


Home Made Ice Cream 


He suggests that icemen every- 
where push sales of ice cream freezers 
throughout the warm season. Public- 
ity material is now available to any 
NAII member or PR subscriber for 
distribution to food editors of local 
papers. Advertising mats, recently 
offered, also assist promotion. This 
literature, along with photographs, 
is available with only a small charge 
made for photographs. The latter are 
8 x 10 in. glossy prints. 

The basic formula for making ice 
cream can be supplemented by sim- 
ply adding a package, more or less, 
of frozen fruit. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, peaches, etc., make a deli- 
cious ice cream dessert. Why not visit 
your local grocer and suggest that 
your ice company set up a display 
which should prove mutually profit- 
able. Display hand-crank and elec- 
tric ice cream freezers, ice cream salt, 
and frozen food packages near the 
frozen food chest. Have a sign let- 
tered to a back drop. It could read: 
“Now—Make the Most Delicious Ice 
Cream You Ever Tasted. Just add 
frozen fruit to the basic ice cream. 
Freezers available at the Blank Ice 
.. . Call MAple 0000.” 

A similar display can be suggested 
for picnic foods featuring picnic 
chests, or the chests and ice cream 
freezers could be combined into one 
big display to tie-in with the grocer. 
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ICE SIDELINES INCREASE PROFITS 


Sidelines offer a practical means of increasing profits for ice 


companies and at the same time opening the way for spread- 


ing employment beyond the normal ice season 


AA PANEL discussion on the 

subject of sidelines in the 
ice business was held at the Na- 
tional Ice convention last Fall, 
presented by six ice company 
representatives. These speakers 
described their market and told 
how they have established side- 
lines successfully. The discus- 
sion was opened by Paul Andres 


of Oklahoma City and conducted 
by R. W. Davis, San Francisco. 
Mr. Davis said the subject of di- 
versification was causing a lot of 
discussion in the ice business to- 


day and that most ice men are . 


interested in other activities that 
will bring in additional revenue 
and help carry the general over- 
head. 


Merchandising General Appliances 


CONRAD J. ROMBERG 
City Ice Company, Gainesville, Ga. 


N our town of Gainesville we have 

felt for some time that ice alone 
would not support a profitable busi- 
ness. The output is definitely limited, 
and I say this advisedly because we 
have increased our output several 
times in the length of time we have 
been in operation (since 1929). Many 
ice businesses have expanded into 
more areas with additional ice plants. 
We have done that in a small way, 
having four other ice plants, ranging 
from fifteen to thirty tons. 

But the small ice plant is definitely 
in a difficult position unless it has 
other income to help take care of the 
overhead, so we have always consid- 
ered that, in Gainesville, if we were 
going to diversify, it would have to 
be into other associated lines. That 
would reduce the vulnerability of our 
business and would fortify it. 

So we have gradually gone into 
selling a complete line of appliances. 
This, of course, is something that 


would apply to any ice operation any- ° 


where, because the appliances are 
universally used. We first started sell- 
ing water systems, and then Maytag 
washers. We later added frozen 
foods, and then the broiler industry 
came to northeast Georgia, and that 
is now the second largest broiler pro- 
ducing area in the nation. 

The broiler industry brought a 
much higher standard of living to our 
rural people, many of whom had 
been unable to buy ice in the past, 
and as a result it has led to very stiff 
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competition from the mechanical in- 
dustry and appliances in general. So 
I might ask the question: Why should 
we handle a complete line of appli- 
ances? It is only since last fall that 
we have had a complete line, when 
we took on a line of mechanical re- 
frigerators. We have been aggres- 
sive in merchandising all types of ice 
appliances since 1930. 

Here are our reasons for selling 
mechanical as well as ice refrigera- 
tors. It is mighty hard to maintain a 
sound merchandising program on ice 
appliances only. You have a more or 
less seasonal opportunity to sell that 
merchandise, and that applies par- 
ticularly to the small operation. Add- 
ing mechanical refrigerators gives us 
a chance to maintain a more rounded 
merchandising program. We found 
that many people were going to buy 
mechanical refrigerators anyway. We 
had many good customers who came 


Today the ice business is 
particularly concerned with di- 
versification; taking on new lines 
which can be integrated with 
the ice business and bring in 
more profits. These are lines of 
merchandise or service which 
fit very well with an ice business, 
while others are ventures into 
entirely different fields. The 
practical talks reproduced and 
summarized here will be of 
value to all ice distributors. 





in and bought maybe a washing ma- 
chine, and when they got it paid up, 
we said, “Well, what can we sell you 
now?” “Oh, the next thing I’m goin, 
to buy is a mechanical refrigerator. 
If you sell them, I'll b_ glad to buy 
one from you.” 

Well, that just looked like it was 
money out the window. We knew 
that we could sell these people if we 
just would consent to it. We had 
some very stiff competition, and we 
came to the conclusion that by not 
selling these people we were actually 
aiding our competitors, the man sell- 
ing electric refrigerators. They fol- 
lowed our trucks closely on the rural 
routes, and really picked off our cus- 
tomers, one by one. So again, we 
thought, if they are going to buy them 
anyway, we might as well sell them. 

We have learned that families are 
inclined to purchase their appliances 
and their needs along that line from 
one particular concern in preference 


Front view of City Ice Company plant, Gainesville, Ga., showing 
sales platform and window display of appliances. 
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Large crowds are 

attracted to appli- 

ance dis play of 

City Ice Co. at 

Northeast Georgia 
Fair. 


to spreading their 
purchases to differ- 
ent dealers, so if we 
have sold them a 
system and have 
been successful in 
holding their trade, 
if we have another 
appliance that they 
would like to have, 
we can sell it to 
them. 

You might say then, how are you 
operating your business? It is a tran- 
sitory sort of thing. We change our 
mode of operations as time goes on. 
We have only one outside service 
man. We have twelve route men dur- 
ing the peak of the season, and we 
work with the route men in contact- 
ing prospects. This gives the route 
man an opportunity to earn a better 
living, to do a better job. During the 
slack season, we have sales meetings 
weekly, and we use as the basis for 
the program usually a motion picture 
or slide film—sales information. There 
is a great deal of this information 
available, much of it without cost, 
and it works very effectively. We 
also have frequent contests. 

Now, you might ask, is it profit- 
able? I'll answer that this way. If 
you keep adequate records so that 
you know what each department is 
doing, so that you can work yourself 
out of a hole in case you are not mak- 
ing money in any department, it is. 
We keep those records, and know 
every month what we are doing in 


each department. It is profitable if 
you have the proper leadership, and 
if you are a small company you have 
to exercise that yourself. And you 
have to be careful in selecting your 
personnel. 

Why is it profitable? I'll say that 
it is profitable because it helps spread 
overhead you must bear to maintain 
your ice operations. The appliance 
department helps bear part of this 
overhead. You have a great number 
of contacts in the area already. You 
know the people there, and your driv- 
ers are making contacts. And then 
you know the credit in the area bet- 
ter probably than any appliance deal- 
er, and that gives you an opportunity 
of making your sales safely. 

Ice is still our best income. We 
don’t forget that—but we do try to 
be realistic. Our job is not alone to 
convert the public to the use of ice, 
but at the end of the year to show a 
profit on the balance sheet, and of 
course we try to serve the public with 
the superior service that they are 
looking for. 


Diversifying the Ice Business 


JOHN GLENN 


Glenn Ice & Fuel Co. 
Beardstown, Ill. 


E HAVE eight divisions in our 

company. Each division carries 
its own overhead and is a separate 
operation. We have ice, coal, pe- 
troleum products, tires, frozen foods, 
merchandise, lockers and packing. In 
setting up our diversification pro- 
gram, we follow four basic principles. 
We look for four things. The product 
must melt, it must burn up, it must 
wear out, you can eat it, and it must 
be somethng people use every day. 
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When a new division is started it 
may show a loss for two or even three 
years. We expect that, but our policy 
is that it must begin to show a profit 
after the first three years. Incidentally 
we apply such division losses against 
our income tax and the government 
helps us to pay them. 

We meet our personnel problems 
by going into the ranks and picking 
out fellows to train. We do not hire 
any outsiders for the better jobs. Our 
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own boys know us and we know 
them, they trust us and we trust 
them. That’s the basis upon which 
we've built up our organization and 
we think it’s a pretty good one. 

Here are some of the advantages of 
diversification: It prepares one for 
changing conditions. Additional enter- 
prises should provide additional pro- 
fit. We took on one division hoping 
to make enough money to pay our in- 
come tax, and it is doing just that. It 
increases opportunities for employees. 
We hire an ice driver in the summer, 
and he says, ‘Will you get rid of me 
in the fall?’ We say, ‘No. If you doa 
good job, we'll locate you some place,’ 
and if he does a good job, he has a 
year-round job. 

It stabilizes the year-round in- 
come. We have good daily bank de- 
posits instead of money coming in 
only 110 days in the year. It adds 
prestige to your company. When I 
go out socially, somebody says, ‘What 
do you do?’ I say, ‘I’m the country 
ice man.’ The fellow working for us 
says, ‘I’m in the gasoline division.’ 
Another fellow working for us goes 
out socially, and someone says, ‘What 
do you do?’ His wife speaks up and 
says, ‘Why, he heads the tire division, 
and he sold more tires last year per 
capita than anyone in the United 
States.’ 

It provides your stockholders with 
a good hedge against inflation. In 
our company, we are standing by and 
getting prepared so that when trouble 
does hit us, our stockholders won’t be 
in the wrong booth. It spreads the 
overhead. We have been able to take 
on two or three divisions with the 
same bookkeeping organization. In- 
stead of sitting around and getting 
coffee and answering the telephone, 
this puts them to work. 

There are also some disadvantages: 
As these fresh divisions are created, 
there is a certain amount of employee 
jealousy. They say, ‘Why I made that 
money in my division, and now he’s 
spending it to build up his division.’ 
There may be a lack of cooperation, 
and that is a serious problem, espe- 
cially in a small organization. I think 
we have got that pretty well whipped. 
We have no secrets in the organiza- 
tion, and everybody kind of shares in 
the profit. 

Another disadvantage is jealousy 
among other business interests with 
whom we come in competition. Some 
of that just can’t be helped. We oper- 
ate on the theory that we are trying 
to be of service to the community and 
by employing additional people and 
by providing needed services we feel 
that we are providing community 
benefits. 
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Front view of Falfurrias ice plant and drive-in food store with attendant ready to serve customers. 


Selling Groceries at Ice Plant 


S. M. UDDEN 
Udden Ice Service 
Falfurrias, Texas 


HAVE been in this small town 

operation less than two years but 
I soon learned that I was going to 
need something else besides ice to sell 
if I expected to continue in business. 
The Falfurrias ice plant sits back 
about 100 feet off the main north and 
south highway from North Texas into 
the valley. There is a paved alley 
alongside the plant and an ice plat- 
form along the front and side. The 
side platform wasn’t used much and 
opening onto it was a room about 18 
feet long. 

In our country we have many 
drive-in food stores, especially in the 
larger cities. 

So a drive-in grocery was installed 
on this side platform, which is about 
40 ft long. On it was placed two ver- 
tical, glass front, sliding door cases, 
each six feet long; and four ice cream 
cabinets. The room was used for stor- 
age. We now have 18 feet of glass 
front cases and a frozen food cabinet 
where frozen shrimp and frozen 
steaks are kept. 


People Like the Idea 


There was a question as to how the 
people in that town would react to 
the use of this little drive-in food 
store. I didn’t know, but I was very 
pleasantly surprised. I guess we have 
in that town fifty percent Mexican 
population, and out of that fifty per- 
cent we have many ice and grocery 
customers. The finest automobiles 
drive up to our platform and make 
purchases, and the most broken-down 
jalopies come up there and make pur- 
chases. I was very much surprised at 
this whole-hearted acceptance. 

We opened up on July 1 a year ago. 
Now, there are two others doing the 
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same thing, operating drive-in food 
stores. A drive-in food store is simply 
this. It is a place where you can 
drive up and get what you want with- 
out getting out of the car. They like 
the convenience of buying a loaf of 
bread, bottle of milk, or anything like 
that without getting out of the car. 


We have learned that people who 
buy at these stores are not particu- 
larly concerned about the price of the 
items they purchase, and we can get 
a slightly higher mark-up than the 
average grocery store. 

Our big sales are on Saturday aft- 
ernoons and Sundays, but we also get 
a good afternoon sale during the 
week. People like it, they seem to 
want it, and I think these little drive- 
in food stores in connection with an 
ice plant offer an opportunity. We 
have about 350 different items in our 
store at Falfurrias at the present 
time. 


Selling Fishing Tackle and ’Bait 


ALEX M. HILL 


Arkansas Ice & Storage Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


UR company operates an ice 

plant in a small town of about 
2,400 people down in Arkansas. It is 
on a small lake only a few miles from 
the Mississippi River. The fishing ac- 
tivities are quite good down there. 
Every Thursday afternoon, the whole 
town closes up, and the banker, the 
baker, the merchants and most all the 
residents grab a paddle and go fish- 
ing. They don’t leave enough people 
in that town to put out a fire. People 
come in there from all over the state 
to fish, all times of the year, when- 
ever the weather permits. 

They come by the ice plant and get 
ice for their beer and food, and to 
keep the fish, and they also want to 
know where they can get minnows, 
worms, fishing tackle, licenses, and 
other fishing necessities. So we hit 
upon the idea that we were selling 
ice and we were selling picnic chests, 
and if we could get more people to 
come down to the plant, we could sell 
more of these items. 

So we went into the minnow, gold- 
fish and worm business. We also sell 
or rent nets, paddles, outboard mo- 
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tors, hooks and lines and sinkers, 
pails, and ice chests. We built some 
vats for the minnows and goldfish. 
Some of these, we import from Mis- 
sissippi, some from Louisiana, and 
some are brought from the rivers of 
Arkansas by wholesale dealers. We 
also seine a few minnows. We buy 
most of our worms from a wholesale 
worm farm, in Pine Bluff, Ark. They 
ship them all over the country. We 
pay eight dollars a thousand deliv- 
ered, and get anywhere from twelve 
and a half to fifteen dollars a thou- 
sand, put up in little ice cream con- 
tainers, a hundred to a container. 

We expect during 1951 to handle 
300,000 minnows or goldfish, and 
about 100,000 worms, and to sell or 
rent about a thousand dollars worth 
of other allied items that go along 
with the fishing business. We will 
probably do around $9,200 or $9,300 
in volume, and on that we expect to 
make a net profit of around $3,000. 

We do not require any extra help 
to do this. The platform man, engi- 
neer, or someone else is always there 
to take care of the customers. We 
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The Ice Industry 


open up in the wintertime around 
5:30 a.m., and we stay open until they 
stop buying ice or bait, or whatever 
it is we have that they want. 

We find that this not only is a very 
profitable sideline and will, we hope, 
be much better, but we also find that 
drawing people to the plant helps to 
sell a large number of picnic chests, 


and also sells a great deal of ice to 
_80 in the chests and on the fish when 
they catch them. 

There are some problems connected 
with goldfish and minnows which 
will take a little time to learn, but 
the local game and fish commission 
will be very glad to give any assist- 
ance they can in telling how to keep 
them alive and how to handle them 
and how to feed them and how to add 
salt to them so they won’t catch dis- 
eases, etc. 


Selling Drinking Water 


THOMAS ROGERS, 
Consumers Ice Co., El Paso, Texas 


E are in the drinking water 
business*through no fault of 
our own and with no particular credit 
to ourselves. Years ago, when we had 
our old steam plant, there was some 
demand for distilled water. We had 
it available, put it in bottles, and 
started selling it. There was no pro- 
motional work whatever. Nature has 
been on our side down in our coun- 
try, since we have the world’s worst 
water and the least of it. Our water 
in the Valley now comes from the 
river. It is drainage water from al- 
kali land all around, and it is bad. 
The city treats that water, but their 
treatment doesn’t help the taste of it, 
and also they have to chlorinate very 
heavily and the odor is not good. 
Our distilled water demand grew 
but as most of you know, distilled 
water is not the most healthful drink- 


ing water, so we put in an ozone plant 
and sold treated water. It lends itself 
readily to advertising, and advertis- 
ing does the whole job—that and the 
need that we have for good drinking 
water. It is growing rapidly. We 
have just added two routes. It has 
grown to the extent now that we have 
had to separate it completely from 
our ice business. 


Ice Coolers Rented 


The only part it plays with the ice 
is that we rent ice coolers with the 
water. Those coolers hold twenty- 
five and fifty pounds of ice, and we 
have some six hundred of those out. 
We have added two routes recently, 
and we have great hopes of this busi- 
ness continuing to expand. We sell 
the water in five-gallon containers 


Truck used by Consumers Ice & Fuel Co., to deliver drinking water 
in El Paso, Texas. 
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only, and it is fifty cents for five gal- 
lons, both distilled and ozone. There 
is a deposit of a dollar and a quarter 
on the container. 

We furnish stands to the homes, at 
a deposit of $1.75. For all offices, we 
furnish the coolers and make a rental 
charge for the water of $2.50 a month. 
On electric coolers, we charge $5.00 
a month. It might be interesting for 
ice people to note that we have re- 
quests for ten ice coolers to every 
mechanical cooler. That is mostly 
due to the fact that a half dozen or 
so bottles of coke can be put around 
an ice cooler, and small offices are 
interested in that. 


Selling Rose Bushes 
Helps Overhead 


COOPER H ANDRES 


Southwes< !ce & Dairy Products 
Tyler, Texas 


FTER doing a lot of research on 
merchandising nursery stock we 
plan to sell rose bushes the first year 
and eventually go into selling other 
shrubs. Since many of our plants are 
in smaller cities of five to twenty-five 
thousand population, we have a prob- 
lem of keeping our good men em- 
ployed all year. There are other prob- 
lems that we think may be met by 
going into this side line. 

Tyler, Texas is said to be the rose 
garden of the world and the people 
there know all about rose bushes. 
This business will help to absorb 
some of our set overhead. It is inex- 
pensive to start, with very little in- 
ventory required and very little prep- 
aration in cost of material to do this 
business. It has a good mark-up, 
around 57 percent for No. 1 stock 
which we intend to carry exclusively. 


Only Best Stock Sold 


Lower grade rose bushes down in 
our country can be bought from dime 
stores, mail order houses and other 
places, and there is where a lot of 
them are bought. We feel that by 
carrying No. 1 stock, guaranteeing 
the bushes to grow, explaining how 
to care for them, that we can build 
up a lot of favorable customer reac- 
tion and that, when they see these 
roses bloom and that they are really 
top quality, it is going to help us in- 
crease sales of all our products. 

This stock is received the latter 
part of January and is sold through 
the months of February, March and 
part of April; a small part of the 
year’s operation, but we expect it to 
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Reports from Unit 


Mountain States 34th Annual Convention 


HE thirty-fourth annual conven- 

tion of the Mountain States Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries was held at 
the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colo., Friday and Saturday, May 18- 
19, 1951. 

The thought of the directors in 
holding this meeting, with the knowl- 
edge that there would be very few 
in attendance, was that the entire 
program be centered around the con- 
ference idea with open discussions, 
questions and answers on everyday 
practical problems. 

President Walter Elliott paid tri- 
bute in his opening remarks to two 
departed members who were also 
members of the board of directors, 
A. M. Yard, Railways Ice Co., Clovis, 
N. Mex.; and Dave Bier, Greeley Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Greeley, Colo. 

The engineers round table proved 
to be most interesting, so much so 
that discussion was carried past hour 
of adjournment. This part of the pro- 
gram was presided over by D. B. 
Thompson, Colorado Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. The panel consisted of Ro- 
bert Belcher, Pueblo; J. R. Baker, 
Denver, and Wm. Bainum, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


Banquet Friday Evening 


The only social feature of the con- 
vention was the banquet Friday eve- 
ning, preceded by a most enjoyable 
cocktail hour with music by “Jeanette 
and her accordion.” At the close of 
the banquet, J. Bruce Espy gave a 
very enjoyable half hour picture pro- 
gram with colored slides of ice har- 
vesting together with movies in both 
black and white and color. Since 
most of those present had never seen 
natural ice harvested it proved to be 
a very interesting part of the pro- 
gram. 

The opening subject for the Satur- 
day morning session was processed 
ice and vending stations, with Van 
Kirk Perkins, Consumers Ice Delivery 
Co., Colorado Springs, acting as mod- 
erator. On the panel were J. T. 
Hughey, Greeley, and H. R. “Pappy” 
Williams, Denver. 

The subject of allied products, di- 
versification and side lines proved 
most interesting with H. L. (Dick) 
Titus of Sterling Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. acting as moderator. On the panel 
were Phil Goan, Billings, Mont. and 
James Storey, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The Saturday afternoon program 
starting at 2 o’clock was given over 
to discussion of merchandising and 


sales. Moderator for this session was 
L. L. Belcher and on the panel were 
P. H. Byers, Denver and J. Bruce 
Espy, Denver. This feature of the 
program brought out one certain fact 
that icemen are very poor merchan- 
disers. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers and directors for the 
year were elected as follows: 

President, Henry Nadorff, Denver, 
Colo.; 

Vice-president, Van Kirk Perkins, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Secretary-treasurer, J. Reimer 
Espy, Espy Ice Co., Denver, Colo. 

Regional president, L. L. Belcher, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Regional director-at-large, 
ence Adams, Denver, Colo. 

Board of Directors: Walter T. Elli- 
ott, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Robert L. 
Belcher, Pueblo, Colo.; J. Bruce Espy, 
Denver, Colo.; J. T. Hughey, Greeley, 
Colo.; Phil Goan, Billings, Montana; 
H. B. McClusky, Rocky Ford, Colo.; 
D. E. Woodson, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Frank Adams, Denver, Colo. 


Clar- 


Canadian Association 
Of Ice Industries 


MILDRED CROFT, SECRETARY 


HE Canadian Association of Ice 

Industries has developed a new 
advertising program for 1951. Since 
the inception of the Association, Na- 
tional advertising has been done in 
National magazines. This year, the 
advertising is being divided between 
national magazines and daily news- 
papers; 20 newspapers have been se- 
lected across Canada and ads will 
appear simultaneously in all of them. 
Three newspaper insertions were 
made in May and three will be made 
in June, or fewer in some centers 
where subscriptions do not warrant 
full schedule. 

June advertisements will appear in 
Chatelaine and Canadian Home 
Journal magazines. 

Members of the Association who 
contribute to the advertising cam- 
paign are permitted to use tie-in ads 
with their own company’s name. In 
this way it is felt that the members 
get national advertising copy in his 
own local area. 

From letters received to date by 
the Association office, it is evident 
that this means of advertising is ex- 
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tremely popular with the members 
of the Association. 

It is hoped that at the conclusion 
of our advertising program, members 
of the Association who did not con- 
tribute to the 1951 advertising cam- 
paign will be convinced that this type 
of advertising is of direct benefit to 
them and that they will be anxious 
to contribute in 1952. 

The warm weather that usually 
comes to certain sections of Canada 
following a warm Australian sum- 
mer, arrived in southern Ontario 
early in May and reports indicate 
that ice companies in that area are 
off to a good start for the 1951 sea- 
son. Temperatures have been above 
normal and sales have been highly 
satisfactory as compared to 1950 
when a much lower temperature was 
experienced. 


Illinois Association 
Of Ice Industries 


Wo. D. Wricut, Secretary 


ENTER of interest in the Illinois 

ice industry at the present time 
is the iced sweet corn marketing 
project being conducted under the 
sponsorship of the Marketing Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, in which the association 
is cooperating. The activity is under 
the direct supervision of B. F. Hart- 
line, Marketing Specialist, and is be- 
ing conducted in the vicinity of An- 
na, Ill. 

Mr. Hartline in reporting briefly 
on progress said: “We have about 
eighteen acres in but up until five 
minutes ago, we had had no appre- 
ciable rain since the first planting 
on April 20. (His letter was dated 
May 21.) The rain that is pouring 
now may be the salvation of the crop. 
I only wish we had gotten more 
acreage as the reception of the trade 
has been outstanding. However I 
wouldn’t insist that any growers 
come in, I gave them the story and 
let them decide for themselves. I’m 
sure that if it is as successful as I 
think it will be, there will be a big 
increase next year. I have had in- 
quiries from other sections of the 
state but have put them off until 
next year. I believe that after the 
results are in it would be worth- 
while to circularize your member- 
ship with an outline of the project 
and they, in cooperation with the 
local farm advisers, could stimulate 
plantings next year.” 

The ice business in Illinois gener- 
ally is quiet but we are hoping for 
warmer weather and better sales. 
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Florida Ice Men Hear Marketing Ideas 
at Merchandising Forum 


CE plant owners and employees 

from northwest Florida and 
southern Alabama were welcomed to 
the merchandising forum held in 
Panama City, Fla., on May 3, by Gene 
Lokey, president of the Gulf Coast 
Ice Association. E. E. Melton, presi- 
dent of the Florida Ice Association, 
responded to Mr. Lokey’s welcome 
and presided. 

Representing the general extension 
division of the University of Florida 
Frank Pisani outlined the depart- 
ment’s cooperative objectives in asso- 
ciation short course and introduced 
Dr. J. Frank Goodwin, head of the 
Marketing Department, College of 
Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Dr. Goodwin set out some of the 
basic fundamentals of merchandis- 
ing food products. Giving the first 
half of his lecture course titled “Mak- 
ing It Possible to Buy” he stressed the 
importance of cleanliness in an estab- 
lishment in which a food product is 
made; cleanliness in the person anc 
uniform of employees who handle 
the product; cleanliness in the con- 
veyance and equipment in which the 
product is delivered. “An employee’s 
pride in the company for whom he 
works is essential, as well as a thor- 
ough knowledge of his work and the 
people he serves” Dr. Goodwin ad- 
vised. 

The value of a compliment, remem- 
bering a man’s name and his invari- 
ably pleased response to considera- 
tion of his individual desires and 
needs were a few of the “Brass Tacks 
of Human Relations” he advocated 
in the second half of his lecture 
period. With homespun psychology 
and ready wit, the speaker made his 
listeners forget they were in school 
and they followed with growing in- 
terest each step he suggested in a 
planned bid for increased sales. 

“By Jupiter”, a film on good public 
relations manners, was shown by Mr. 
Pisani. 


Survey of Market 


After luncheon, Mrs. Voy Hodge 
discussed a house-to-house survey 
that she had made while employed 
by the Kilbourn Ice Company of 
Panama City. Mrs. Hodge said most 
housewives were very cooperative in 
this survey and she had compiled in- 
formation on the type of refrigeration 
they used, condition of their refrig- 
erator (ice or electric), and what they 
thought of the service they were get- 
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ting. This information proved invalu- 
able in promoting the sale and service 
of ice refrigerators in the section of 
Panama City in which the survey 
was made and is a sure sales and 
ice tonnage builder for any ice manu- 
facturer. 

Mrs. Hodge also told how she sold 
many grocers in Panama City on the 
superiority of ice for the preserva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables and, at 
the present time, she operates a fruit 
and vegetable retail store in which 
she displays and keep her fruits and 
produce on ice. 


Selling Drinking Fountains 


W. M. Pope, representative of the 
Progress Refrigerator Co., Louisville, 
Ky., gave a talk on ways and means 
of increasing sales of ice-using equip- 
ment and said there is an ever-in- 
creasing market for ice-using drink- 
ing fountains in filling stations and 
drive-in theaters, and a growing de- 
mand for ice chests in private homes 
and in tourist courts. 

Howard Widenor, Florida repre- 
sentative for E. I. DuPont deNemours 
& Co., showed a splendid film on “By- 
passing Sales Resistance.” 

Dan Prager, Regional Director of 
the S&S Vending Machine Co., 
brought out the following salient 
facts: (a) that the ice industry is to- 
day on the threshold of another ma- 
jor change. It is facing a complete 
new era in its distribution system; 
(b) the ice manufacturers’ problem 
always has been getting his product 
to the consumer at the right place, at 
the right time, at the right price, with 
the right service; (c) that the delivery 
of ice today cannot fulfill the afore- 
mentioned requisites and that our 
industry must furnish new services 
as the grocers did when they estab- 
lished the ever-growing super mar- 
kets ... (d) this service can be sup- 
plied by the installation of automatic 
ice vendors in convenient locations; 
(e) that the progressive ice manufac- 
turer is finding that through his vend- 
ing machines he is selling more ice 
to more people for more profits! 

Startling his audience with the 
statement that American poultry 
farmers last year produced one and 
three-quarter billion pounds of poul- 
try, C. A. Kalbfleisch, district repre- 
sentative for Swift & Company, went 
on to say this tremendous production 
had been made possible by the de- 
velopment of special broiler strains 
attaining a weight of three pounds 
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in from 10 to 12 weeks. In a broiler 
house, one man can handle 30,000 
broilers up to four times a year. 

This stupendous production ac- 
counted for four hundred and fifty 
million dollars of our nation’s farm 
income last year and the American 
poultry farmer expects to produce 
at least 2 billion pounds of poultry 
this year. 

Swift & Company advocates that 
their poultry be kept on ice (at least 
two pounds of ice to each pound of 
chicken) and not in mechanically re- 
frigerated cases. They carry large 
ads in leading magazines showing 
their chickens on ice. 


Open Forum 


J. F. Kilbourn, owner of the Kil- 
bourn Ice Company, Panama City, 
and president of the Southeastern Di- 
vision, National Association of Ice 
Industries, served as moderator of an 
open forum that closed the meeting. 
Members of his panel were: Guy 
Spearman, Jr., Dan Prager, E. E. 
Melton and A. A. Geiger. Most of the 
discussion was devoted to the loca- 
tion, cost and profits to be derived 
from vending machines and stations. 


Michigan Association 
Spring Conference 


SPRING conference and group 

meeting of the Michigan Ice In- 
dustries Association was held at the 
Hotel Porter, Lansing, Mich., May 22. 
A very interesting meeting was held 
with 23 ice company representatives 
present. The meeting opened with a 
luncheon at noon. 

Current subjects of interest, includ- 
ing the sales tax, price freeze, con- 
trols, ice delivery, vending stations 
and cash and carry stations were dis- 
cussed. Another meeting will be held 
in September, the exact date and 
place to be announced later. 


Northwest Conference 


CONFERENCE of the Northwest 

Association of Ice Industries will 
be held at the Emerson Hotel, Ho- 
quiam, Wash., July 13, 1951. This will 
be a one day meeting starting at noon 
with a luncheon, then a conference 
session for the full afternoon. For- 
mer conferences of this association 
have been very profitable from both 
a business and social standpoint. All 
Northwestern ice men are invited to 
come and bring their wives. 
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Southwestern Ice 
Manufacturers’ Association 


P. A. WEATHERRED, Secy.—Counsel 


HE Board of Directors of the 

Southwestern Ice Manufacturer’s 
Association held its annual meeting 
on May 18, at the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas. Under the revised calendar of 
activities of the Association occa- 
sioned by the change in the timing of 
the annual convention, this consti- 
tuted the first meeting of the 1951 
Board. 

After the routine opening matters 
of business were disposed of, Presi- 
dent Roy A. Stamps appointed the 
standing committees to serve for the 
year. These appointments are as 
follows: 

General policies: Automatically 
composed of: President, Roy A 
Stamps, Gainesville, chairman; Vice- 
president, Ralph H. Irvine, Palestine; 
Past President, Harry M. Park, 
Stephenville; Treasurer, Jacob M. 
Irvine, Dallas; Executive Secretary— 
Counsel, Preston A. Weatherred; As- 
sistant Secretary-Treasurer, Burdette 
Binnings. 

Membership: Vice-President, Ralph 
H. Irvine; all members board of Di- 
rectors 

Management: Elmo McGee, San 
Antonio, Chairman; W. C. Stevens, 
Omaha, E. W. Franke, Corpus Christi; 
William H. Pitts, Austin. 

Merchandising: Howard Campbell, 
Dallas, Chairman; J. Hudson Gardin- 
er, Waxachachie ;Tom D. Meacham, 
Monahans 

Technical: Ralph H. Irvine, Pales- 
tine, Chairman; W. S. Cooley, El 
Paso, H. N. Pierce, Dallas; W. Paul 
Faulkner, Lubbock. 

Details in connection with finances 
and membership were discussed and 
plans laid for carrying on these 
phases of the work of the Association. 

It was voted that the Fall Confer- 
ence of Engineers should be held, and 
the Technical Committee was directed 
to proceed with plans for the con- 
ference. While the selection of the 
time and place for the conference was 
left to the Technical Committee to be 
decided later in the year, it is con- 
templated that the customary dates 
along in October will be chosen. 

Invitations for the annual conven- 
tion were considered. After much dis- 
cussion and due consideration of all 
factors involved, decision was reached 
to take the convention to Fort Worth, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Texas. 
Dates selected are March 12, 13, 14, 
1952. 

A unanimous vote was voiced to 
extend every possible cooperation to 
the National Association members and 
staff toward making the national con- 
vention at the Shamrock Hotel in 


Houston next November the success 
that every Texas ice man desires that 
convention to be. 

Business conditions in the Texas ice 
industry and trends for the 1951 ice 
season were discussed, as were other 
matters of interest to members. Cold, 
wet weather prevailing until the pres- 
ent time is causing the Texas industry 
to experience a belated start for the 
ice season. 

Plans were laid for holding small 
regional meetings at intervals over 
the state during the forthcoming sea- 
son. It is contemplated that the pro- 
grams for these meetings will be laid 
out along the lines of the management 
conferences held by the Association 
in recent years, with the scope of the 
subjects to be discussed altered to 
serve a slightly broader sector of in- 
dustry personnel, with attendance 
drawn from the more localized terri- 
tory within the region to be served. 


Texas Association Group 
Honors Burdette Binnings 


ONOR and recognition were ac- 
H corded another member of the 
Texas ice industry when the Texas 
Trade Association Executives held its 
annual meeting in San Antonio in 
May. At that meeting Miss Burdette 
Binnings, of Dallas, was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer to serve for the 


Burdette Binnings 


ensuing year. Having served for the 
past several years as asistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Southwest- 
ern Ice Manufacturers’ Association, 
Miss Binnings is well known, not only 
throughout the Texas ice industry, 
but throughout the ice industry of 
the country. She has attended most of 
the conventions of NAII during that 
time, and also attended the National 
Institute of Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives at North- 
western University for two sessions. 

Texas Trade Association Execu- 
tives, as the name indicates, is an 
association of trade executives. The 
membership of that organization is 
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drawn from the top executives of 
over seventy of the leading active 
trade associations in the state, rep- 
resenting the majority of Texas’ most 
important industries. It has been 
functioning effectively in Texas for 
over twenty years, having been organ- 
ized during the nineteen-twenties by 
the late Leslie C. Smith, soon after 
the organization of the American 
Trade Association Executives. 

The election of Miss Binnings to 
this office is particularly gratifying 
to her friends in the industry, since 
there are fewer than half a dozen 
women executives within the mem- 
bership of TTAE, and only one other 
woman has ever been elected to fill 
that office. 


Kunkle New Secretary 
Kansas Ice Association 


HE duties of secretary and treas- 

urer of the Kansas Association 
of Ice Industries have been taken 
over by Fred E. Kunkle, replacing 
George Hinds of Hutchinson, Kans., 
who is no longer with the ice indus- 
try. Mr. Kunkle, who is with the City 
Ice Delivery Co., Wichita, served as 
secretary of the association from 1943 
until 1948. 


Florida Convention 


HE board of directors of the 

Florida Ice Association at a re- 
cent meeting decided to hold the an- 
nual convention in Daytona Beach, 
Fla., October 15 and 16. The Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, situated on the world 
famous beach, will be convention 
headquarters. 


Ice Conveyors Dismantled 


HE huge ice conveyors at the 

former site of the Utica City Ice 
Corp., Utica, N.Y., will be dismantled 
according to the Board of Water Sup- 
ply. Removal of the conveyors 
stresses the end of an era in the ice 
industry for the Pleasant St. site 
which once teemed with the business 
of supplying natural ice for the com- 
mercial market. 

The advent of manufactured ice 
and modern ice refrigerators have 
practically eliminated the ice-cutting 
operation as once performed on the 
city reservoirs to the extent of 25,000 
to 40,000 tons a season. 

For some years, the corporation, 
now headed by Dewey Hill, has been 
manufacturing ice at a Wurz Ave. 
plant while the large and rambling 
building which once stored the reser- 
voir ice has become the plant of the 
Utica Concrete Company, also oper- 
ated by Hill. 
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Refrigeration Aids Surgery 


EFRIGERATION as a medical 
treatment was discussed re- 
cently in the “How to Keep Well” 
column of The Chicago Tribune by 
Dr. Theodore R. Van Delten. Cases 
were cited of serious injuries in 
which the injured parts were packed 
in ice to relieve pain and preserve 
tissues until surgery became possible. 
This treatment, the article contin- 
ued, has many advantages. When 
the tissues are thoroughly chilled 
they are in a state of hibernation 
and the need for blood is practically 
nil because the vital functions of the 
cells are at a standstill. Furthermore, 
cold inhibits pain, shock, infection, 
and deterioration. 

The extremity is surrounded by 
ordinary ice and covered with a rub- 
ber sheet. An electric unit also is 
available. In most instances the pro- 
cedure is used as a last resort as 
surgeons anticipate amputation ul- 
timately. The plan is employed most 
extensively on elderly persons who 
have developed gangrene or a severe 
leg infection as a result of poor cir- 
culation. Ordinary amputation car- 
ries a high mortality because of the 
age and poor physical condition of 
the patient. Unless it is performed, 
however, infection supervenes and 
the individual succumbs to the toxins 
in a relatively short time. With re- 
frigeration, the procedure can be 
forestalled indefinitely. Meanwhile 
pain disappears, appetite improves, 
and all signs of toxicity vanish. 

Refrigeration has many potentiali- 
ties in the field of medicine. A work- 
ing man, for example, almost lost his 
right thumb in an accident. The tip 
end was hanging on by only a few 
fragments. Refrigeration was used 
and the partly severed part was kept 
alive until sewed back and healing 
had occurred. The amputated legs of 
animals have been stored in an ice- 
box for 24 hours and then reunited 
to the body. If this experimental 
work can be applied to humans, it 
may open an entirely new field in 
the management of serious injuries. 


Iced Coffee Campaign 


CED coffee is being emphasized in 

a publicity program sponsored 
by the Pan American Coffee Bureau. 
The campaign started with color ad- 
vertising in Life and The Saturday 
Evening Post and will be followed 
by newspaper supplements in 87 
principal cities throughout the coun- 
try. 
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Gulf Announces Elbertson 
Retires as General Manager 


HE retirement, effective May 15, 

of S. W. Elberson, vice-president 
and general manager is announced by 
Gulf Public Service Co., Inc., Lafay- 
ette, La. He will remain on the board 
of directors of the company and Cen- 
tral Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 

Mr. Elberson, who has been a rec- 
ognized leader in the utility and ice 
industry for many years, first joined 
the company in August 1927 as gen- 
eral superintendent of the former 
Louisiana Public Utilities Co., Inc. 
He was later made chief engineer of 
the company and in 1943 attained the 
position of vice-president and general 
manager. 

The key employees of Gulf Public 
Service Co., Inc. held a barbeque in 
Girard Park in Lafayette on May 15 
for Mr. Elberson and in appreciation 
of his friendship and leadership he 
was presented with a boat, trailer and 
outboard motor. Mr. Elberson’s chief 
hobby is fishing, and this very appro- 
priate gift was made possible through 
contributions from over 560 company 
employees throughout the state. 

At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the company, a reso- 
lution was adopted in appreciation of 
Mr. Elberson’s past services. 


Big Ice Plant Allocated 
Plenty of Steel 


MPLE steel will be available to 
complete the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press company’s new artificial ice 
plant at Laramie, Wyoming, accord- 
ing to U. S. Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey. O’Mahoney told the Laramie 
Republican-Boomerang that the Kai- 
ser Steel Corp. of California had as- 
sured him it would allocate eighty 
tons of pipe and eighty tons of steel 
plate to the firm installing equip- 
ment at the plant. 

Dismantling of present facilities 
had been slowed down in anticipation 
of difficulties in getting materials, but 
O’Mahoney said the pipe and steel 
would be delivered in July or August. 
The new plant will have a capacity 
of sixteen and one-half tons of ice an 
hour to supply Union Pacific refrig- 
erator cars. An illustrated article on 
this new building was published in 
the April issue of IcE AND REFRIGERA- 
TION. 


Merchants Recovers Loss 


HE Merchants Ice & Cold Stor- 
Gi Bee Co., Louisville, Ky., re- 
ported net income for the first four 
months of 1951 of $5,796 before 
taxes. For those months last year 
there was a loss of $41,386. 
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Bulletin Tells Stores 
About Vegetable Icing 


OW in production by the Sized 

Ice Committee of the Canadian 
Association of Ice Industries is a 
new bulletin for distribution to food 
and produce stores promoting the 
advantages of iced vegetable dis- 
plays in produce merchandising. 
Pictures of recent installations are 
shown, directions on how to con- 
struct or convert existing display 
cases are given and the routine to 
be followed in operating this type 
of display is outlined. Both fish and 
poultry iced displays are featured in 
this new bulletin. 


Old Refrigerator a Hazard 


N OLD refrigerator was lying 
A on its back in a rear yard in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Tommy Wyman 
3 and Herbie Camp 5, saw it while 
playing hide and seek. They 
clambered in and Herbie dropped 
the door shut to make their conceal- 
ment complete. 

Half an hour later Tommy’s 
mother, Mrs. Roy Wyman, searched 
for the boys when she became con- 
cerned over their prolonged absence. 
She heard muffled screams from the 
old refrigerator and found the boys 
limp and gasping for breath. After 
a cold bath the boys were as good 
as new—and wiser. “It sure got hot 
in there,” said Herbie. 


Southern Ice Man Delivers 
Ice with Snow Underfoot 


Wee the coldest spell in ten 
years hit Bastrop, La., this past 
February, Manager Zane Wheelus of 
the Bastrop Ice Company was alert to 
the publicity possibilities. 

Mr. Wheelus called the Bastrop 
Enterprise and asked if the paper 
would like a picture of an iceman 
making a delivery with snow under- 
foot. The editor was enthusiastic. He 
sent out a photographer immediately 
and the photo was one of four “cold 
snap” scenes carried in the Enter- 
prise on February 6. 


Refrigerators Installed 
in Housing Project 


HE International Harvester dis- 

trict office in Dallas has been 
awarded a contract for 151 refrig- 
erators by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Wichita Falls, Texas, it 
was announced by W. E. Turner, 
district refrigeration sales manager. 
The contract calls for furnishing a 
Wichita Falls apartment housing 
project with the company’s Model 
HA-74. 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


A study conducted by the 
Western Research Laboratory 
at Albany, Calif., shows the 
influence of storage conditions 
on frozen and canned apple 
juice concentrate. Samples kept 
at zero deg. Fahrenheit showed 
good flavor and color retention, 
but pasteurized samples kept 
at room temperature showed 
changes in flavor and color 
after three months. 


Another underground ware- 
house is being installed in a 
former limestone mine near 
Kansas City. A total of 500,000 
sq. ft. of storage space will be 
available. It is designed for 
agricultural products, but other 
commodities will be stored. 


The functions and methods of 
operation of the California 
Public Utilities Commission, which 
has jurisdiction over the re- 
frigerated warehousing industry 
of California were described 
at the annual convention of the 
Pacific States Cold Storage 
Warehousemen’s Association. 


Cold storage holdings for 
May 31 showed a slight increase 
over last month for both cooler 
and freezer items. 
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Storing Apple Juice Concentrate 


Study shows influence of storage conditions 
on frozen and canned apple juice concentrate 


C. C. NIMMO, L. H. WALKER 
and VIRGINIA S. SEAMANS 


Western Research Laboratory 
Albany, Cal‘f. 


ROZEN apple juice concentrate, 

made from Delicious and other 
varieties of western apples, has main- 
tained good flavor and color for at 
least one year in storage at 0 F in 
recent studies at the Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in Al- 
bany, Calif. Canned apple juice con- 
centrate, made from the same juice 
blend under the same conditions of 
concentration, was nearly indistin- 
guishable from frozen concentrate 
shortly after packing and had a 
“shelf-life” at 75 F of three months 
and possibly longer. These studies 
suggest the pogsibility of stockpiling 
pasteurized apple juice concentrate 
in the frozen state and later distribut- 
ing it at ordinary temperatures. Such 
a method of handling might facilitate 
distribution through military supply 
lines as well as domestic channels. 


Juice Packed For 
Frozen Storage 


Apple juice concentrates, as well 
as single strength juices from the 
same batches, were packed for frozen 
storage and for room temperature 
(75 F) storage in cans and in glass. 
The concentrates and single-strength 
juices to be preserved by freezing 
were filled into the containers with- 
out pasteurization, following usual 
procedures. Those to be held at room 
temperature were flashheated to 200 
F by passage through a small tubular 
heater. Cans were filled with the hot 
liquid, sealed, and cooled. Differences 
in flavor between concentrates packed 
cold for freezing and those filled hot 
for room temperature storage were 
insignificant or unimportant during 
the first few days after packing. 


Abstract of paper |g mene at annual 
meeting of Institute of Food Technologists. 
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In one of these experiments, the 
concentrates were prepared by sev- 
eral different methods. One method 
was similar to that used commercially 
in preparing the familiar frozen or- 
ange concentrate, involving addition 
of some fresh juice but no return of 
recovered volatile flavor. The other 
procedures all involved separation 
of volatile flavors before concentra- 
tion, with return of a concentrate of 
the volatile flavor to the concentrate 
of the main body of juice. The con- 
centrate prepared without return of 
the volatiles was judged inferior, re- 
gardless of storage time, to those 
which were prepared by the other 
procedures. 


Samples Show Good 
Flavor and Color 


The samples kept at 0 F showed 
good flavor and color retention dur- 
ing twelve months of storage. The 
pasteurized samples kept at room 
temperature showed definite changes 
in flavor and color after three months’ 
storage, and were judged to be very 
poor in quality after twelve months. 
Samples held three months were con- 
sidered to be acceptable to consumers, 
and it is possible that samples stored 
six months would be acceptable also. 
No important differences were found 
between the single-strength control 
juices and the concentrates after 
three or six months’ storage. 

Further studies will be made to 
determine whether apple juice con- 
centrate may be stored at tempera- 
tures between 0 F and 32 F, since 
such temperatures may occur during 
commercial distribution. Such studies 
are also under way with other apple 
concentrate preparations, including 
different varieties and higher degrees 
of concentration. 
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Another Cold Storage Warehouse to be 
Installed in Limestone Mine 


N underground warehouse, which 
A eventually will contain 500,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, is under con- 
struction sixteen miles west of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. The warehouse is 
being hollowed out of a 100-foot high 
limestone bluff in a 540-acre site be- 
tween Loring and Lenape, on the 
main line of the Union Pacific rail- 
road. 

About eleven acres has been mined 
out and the first storage unit, of ap- 
proximately 125,000 sq. ft. will be 
ready for use August 1. The remain- 
der of the 500,000-sq. ft. area will be 
ready by the spring of 1952. 

Incorporation papers for the Nat- 
ural Storage company, which is de- 
veloping the site, have been filed in 
Topeka. The cost of mining the area 
and equipping it with lights, concrete 
floors, and refrigeration equipment is 
estimated at one million dollars. 

The source of the financing of the 
project was not revealed, but E. P. 
Conlan, Bonner Springs, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, said the funds 
are available. The other officers of 
the company are Guy E. Stanley Jr., 
2011 Tauromee avenue, Kansas City, 
Kansas, president; and J. R. Carlgren, 
Concordia, Kansas, a quarry opera- 
tor, secretary and treasurer. 


Union Pacific Spur 


No financing is being provided by 
the Union Pacific, but the railroad 
will build a double spur track into 
the warehouse, and facilities will be 
provided for sorting and classifying 
railroad cars. The cost of the rail 
facilities will be borne by the storage 
company. 

Conlan said the warehouse will be 
the largest commercial underground 
site in the world. It will not however, 
be as large as the Atchison cave, a 
government owned, non-commercial 
facility near Atchison, Kansas. 

Pillars of natural stone spaced 
about every forty feet separate the 
space into galleries which will be 
walled in with masonry. Some com- 
partments will be kept at the natural 
temperature of the cave, 55 degrees 
above zero, and others will be chilled 
by refrigeration to the temperatures 
as low as 10 degrees below zero, for 
the storage of frozen foods. 

The cave will be twenty feet high, 
large enough to admit railroad cars 
or, if necessary a diesel locomotive. 
The one half mile of spur track will 
be depressed so that the level of the 
car floor will meet the level of the 
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mine. Because of the low tempera- 
ture of the cave, Conlan said, it will 
be vermin-proof. Similarly, it will be 
fireproof and the temperature and 
humidity will remain constant. 

The construction at the cave has 
been in progress about two months. 
The mine was started as a limestone 
quarry by Loring Quarries Inc. in the 
fall of 1946. The Loring company is 
owned by the same stockholders as 
the new warehouse company. 


Planned Specifically for 
Agricultural Commodities 


All kinds of commodities will be 
stored, but the storage of agricultural 
products was stressed in the an- 
nouncement. 

No estimate was made of the num- 
ber of employees at the warehouse, 
because of the possibility of the de- 
velopment of a packaging operation. 
Foods, for example, could be pack- 
aged while they are being stored, 
Conlan said. 

By the Spring of 1952, the ware- 
house will be able to handle 100 rail- 
road cars a day, Conlan added. The 
whole 540-acre site could be mined 
out and developed. 

The present cost of construction at 
the cavern, without the installation of 
refrigeration equipment is $1 a sq. ft., 
Conlan said. To build a building of 
the same type as the proposed fully- 
developed underground site, would 
cost $20 a sq. ft., he said. 

This project is similar to refriger- 
ated storage space installed in a lime- 
stone mine near Atchison, Kans., by 
the War Food Administration in 1944 
and fully described in the August 
1944 and following issues of IcE AND 
REFRIGERATION, 


Reports on Frozen Food 
Holdings Discontinued 


HE collection and dissemination 

of storage information regarding 
the package size distribution of se- 
lected frozen fruits and vegetables 
has been discontinued effective June 
30, 1951 according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These reports have been pub- 
lished regularly in ICE AND REFRIGER- 
ATION. This report was financed with 
funds made available under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, 
for the purpose of determining the 
degree of success this report could 
achieve under a voluntary reporting 
requirement, and whether the service 
should be incorporated into the regu- 
lar market news work of the Depart- 
ment. 

The results, after almost three 
years of experimental work, indicate 
that three-fourths of the frozen 
fruits and two-thirds of the frozen 
vegetables, on the average, are being 
classified as to package size. The re- 
search phases of the work are now 
completed and it is, therefore, being 
discontinued as an RMA project. 
There will not be funds available dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952 to continue the re- 
port as a part of the regular market 
news report on frozen foods. 


Newfoundland Cold Storage 
Opens for Fishermen 


ANADA Bay Cold Storage Co., 

Englee, Newfoundland, closed 
since 1949, will resume operations 
according to managing director Ber- 
nard McDonald. During the season 
one million pounds of fresh frozen 
cod fillets and 300,000 pounds of fro- 
zen salmon can be handled at the 
plant. Fishermen from Conche to 
Harbour Deep will be able to dis- 
pose of the greater part of their 
catches. 


Chicago Produce Firm Moves into 
New Plant 


H. C. Christians Co., Chicago, Ill., 71 year old butter, egg and cheese 

firm will occupy this new plant which has been designed to handle 

all commodities in the refrigerated storage with mechanized materials 
handling equipment. 
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CALIFORNIA STORAGE REGULATION 


The functions and methods of operation of the California 


Public Utilities Commission, with special attention to juris- 


diction over refrigerated warehousing industry 


ANY of you are familiar with 

the Public Utilities Commission 

and its functions. For those who are 
not, a brief outline may be in order. 

Five commissioners administer its 
affairs. They are appointed by the 
Governor from the State at large, 
each for a six-year term. The appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by a major- 
ity of the members of the Senate. The 
Commission annually elects one of its 
number president. 

Our present president is General 
Richard E. Mittelstaedt. In addition to 
his duties as a commissioner, he pre- 
sides at Commission meetings, is the 
spokesman for the Commission on 
public matters, and has the duty of 
assigning and supervising the work 
of the Commission, subject to the gen- 
eral control of that body itself. The 
main office of the Commissidn is at 
San Francisco; a branch office is at 
Los Angeles. 

Under existing legislation, the Com- 
mission is charged with the duty of 
regulating the intrastate activities of 
railroads, including electric railways, 
city and highway motor carriers, wa- 
ter carriers, express corporations, 
freight forwarders and other trans- 
portation companies, canals, toll 
bridges, pipe lines, warehousemen 
and public utilities engaged in the 
selling of water, gas, electricity, steam 
heat, telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice. It has some jurisdiction over itin- 
erant merchants and motor carrier 
transportation agents. Under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution it regulates 
the rates of airlines. The scope of the 
Commission’s jurisdiction is indicat- 
ed by the fact that there are in Cali- 
fornia today considerably more than 
16,000 such companies. Their opera- 
tions affect every community in the 
State. 

It might be interesting here to note 
in passing that we have in California 
today almost 15,000 highway carriers 
and that while some 400 or 500 drop 
out of the picture each month, almost 
a like number enter the field’. 

The Commission’s powers may be 
said to fall into four general classifi- 
cations, (1) the fixation of rates, in- 


Paper presented at annual convention 
of Pacific States Cold Storage Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 


For a number of years (since 
1927) the refrigerated ware- 
housing industry in California 
has been under the regulation 
of the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission which is charged with 
fixing rates, supervising service, 
controlling finances and foster- 
ing maintenance of dependable 
service for all public utilities in 
the state. While this paper, 
telling the duties of the Com- 
mission and how it operates, 
applies specifically to California 
refrigerated warehouse opera- 
tors, it will also be of interest to 
those who are in the business 
in other states. 





cluding the granting of reparation, 
(2) supervising service and the con- 
ditions surrounding it, (3) controlling 
the financing of public utilities, and 
(4) fostering healthy competition and 
the maintenance of adequate and de- 
pendable services. 


Regulation of Rates 


In dealing with rates, the Commis- 
sion must see that charges to the pub- 
lic by those subject to the Public 
Utilities Act are just, reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory. When it finds 
them to be otherwise, either upon 
complaint or on its own initiative, it 
must see that they are changed. In in- 
stances where excessive or unreason- 
able charges have been collected, it 
may order that a part of those 
charges be refunded to the shipper or 
consumer. No increases in rates may 
be made unless authorized by the 
Commission. Schedules _ containing 
rates which are believed to be im- 
proper may be suspended. From the 
standpoint of the utilities the Com- 
mission must see that rates are rea- 
sonably compensatory to the end that 


1Among the utilities filing tariffs with 
the Commission as of October 1, 1948 were 
45 cold storage warehouses, 308 dry stor- 
age warehouses. It is interesting to note 
that highway carriers account for 74 per- 
cent of the revenue derived from the 
transportation of California intrastate 
traffic. 
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the public will be assured of adequate 
and dependable services. This may 
involve making a valuation of the 
property and determining the precise 
income, operating expenses and other 
factors affecting rates. 

Unjust discrimination is prohibited 
in matters of service as well as of 
rates. Proper and adequate facilities 
must be maintained. The Commission 
may order changes in time schedules 
and require the running of additional 
equipment. It may provide rules for 
expediting traffic, establish demur- 
rage, storage and switching rules, and 
order the maintenance of safety ap- 
pliances for the protection of the 
public and the emplcyees. 

The Commission’s control over the 
financing of public utilities includes 
the requirement that utilities obtain 
authority for the issuance of all types 
of securities, such as stocks, bonds, 
notes, and other evidences of indebt- 
edness, and for the mortgaging, leas- 
ing or otherwise disposing of or en- 
cumbering properties used and useful 
in the public service. 

The Commission issues certificates 
of public convenience and necessity, 
when justified, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of new services or exten- 
sions of existing services. In this man- 
ner it undertakes to regulate compe- 
tition, and to prevent destructive 
practices which would impair vital 
public services. 

In furtherance of these duties, the 
Commission requires the mainten- 
ance of accounts and records and the 
filing of annual reports in accordance 
with rules it has prescribed. 


Regulations in Other States 


If you think these requirements 
are burdensome let me give you a 
few examples of the extent to which 
this regulating business may be car- 
ried. I have not taken time to check 
for any recent changes, but the fol- 
lowing statutory provisions were 
actually in effect a few years ago: 

In Connecticut a law forbids rid- 
ing on a railroad train on Sunday; 

In Ohio it is forbidden to ride a 
jackass at the rate of more than six 
miles an hour; 

It is unlawful to tip a pullman 
porter in Colorado; 
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It is illegal in Texas for trains to 
carry observation cars at the rear 
end; and 

In Arizona there is a statute pro- 
viding that when two trains meet 
at a crossing each must stop and 
wait until the other one has passed. 

The Commission is assisted in its 
work by a staff of about 500 people. 
Many of these people are highly 
trained technical employees; all are 
under Civil Service. This organiza- 
tion includes the Transportation De- 
partment, Public Utilities Depart- 
ment, Finance Department, Legal 
Department, Department of Legal 
Examiners and Secretary’s Office. 
The functions of these several di- 
visions are generally indicated by 
their designations. Warehousing is 
handled in the Transportation De- 
partment. 


Warehouse Regulation 


Regulation of warehousing in some 
form or other is almost as old as the 
industry itself. We have noted the 
regulation under the Babylonian 
code of Hammurapi. It runs through- 
out the common law of England and 
of this country. A leading case on 
early regulation in this country, 
Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S. 113—1876) 
dealt not with railroads as is gen- 
erally supposed but with the regula- 
tion of warehouses used in the stor- 
age of grain. It was in this proceed- 
ing that the Court held that when 
private property is “effected with a 
public interest, it ceases to be juris 
privati only” and its owner must 
submit to being controlled by the 
public for the common good. 

Whether we should have more or 
less regulation or no regulation at 
all is not a part of this discussion. 
It is the function of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission to administer the 
laws as they stand. If a proper ad- 
ministration of the statutes produces 
undesirable results the recourse is to 
the Legislature. 

There were earlier California 
statutes and decisions but warehouse 
regulation insofar as the Public 
Utilities Commission is concerned 
commenced with the enactment of 
the original Public Utilities Act in 
1911. At that time only those regu- 
larly storing “for compensation with- 
in this State, in connection with or 
to facilitate the transportation of 
property by a common carrier or 
vessel . . .” were classed as ware- 
housemen. 

In 1919 the Legislature enacted the 
Food Warehousemen’s Act. This Act 
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declared food warehousemen to be 
public utilities subject to control and 
regulation by the Railroad Commis- 
sion. It prohibited storage except in 
accordance with its provisions and 
made unlawful certain discriminat- 
ing and monopolizing practices. It 
required warehousemen to file sched- 
ules, etc. While this statute is still 
on the books it is, so far as I could 
ever determine, of no practical ef- 
fect. 

It is under the 1927 amendment to 
the Public Utilities Act that the cold 
storage warehouse industry is now 
regulated. With minor exceptions 
the term ‘“warehousemen” now in- 
cludes all those storing merchandise 
other than secondhand household 
goods or effects and other than mer- 
chandise sold but retained in the 
custody of the vendor, regularly for 
the public generally for compensa- 
tion.” As a result of these amend- 
ments warehousemen, both cold 
storage and others, are required to 
publish and keep open for public 
inspection tariffs showing all their 
rates, charges, classifications, etc. 
(Section 14). Without the express 
authority of the Commission they 
may not deviate from the charges 
contained in these tariffs (Section 
17). 


Rates Must Be Reasonable 


Like those of other utilities their 
rates and charges must be just and 
reasonable (Section 13) and free 
from undue preference and preju- 
dice (Section 19). They are required 
to file reports and to secure author- 
ity before selling, leasing, assigning, 
mortgaging or otherwise disposing 
of or encumbering property (Section 
51) and before issuing stocks or 
other evidence of indebtedness (Sec- 
tion 52), the same as other utilities. 
In cities of less than 150,000 popula- 
tion operation may be commenced 
upon the filing of tariffs. However, 
in larger cities a certificate declar- 
ing that public convenience and ne- 
cessity requires the operation of the 
proposed business must first be ob- 
tained. No additional authority is 
required to increase storage or ware- 
house space by not more than 50,000 
square feet but greater extensions 
may not be made in cities of 150,000 
or more without securing additional 
authority (Section 5014). 


*Excluding however warehouses con- 
ducted by any nonprofit cooperative as- 
sociation or corporation which is engaged 
in the handling or marketing of the agri- 
cultural products of its ‘members. Also 
excepting warehouses conducted by the 
agents, individual or corporate, of such 
associations or corporations while acting 
within the limitations imposed by law on 
the principal of any such agent. 
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The Commission’s files show that 
53 cold storage warehouse companies 
operate 79 cold storage warehouses 
in California at the present time. 
About one-fourth of these are lo- 
cated in or near the San Francisco 
area, another fourth in or near the 
Los Angeles area, with the remain- 
ing half scattered throughout the 
State. 

While many cold storage ware- 
housemen specialize in the storage 
of certain types of goods their right 
in most instances is not so restricted 
and they are parties to agency tariffs 
covering a wide range of commodi- 
ties. Occupancy reports filed with 
the Commission, with minor excep- 
tions indicate a rather high degree 
of occupancy at the present time. 


To Change Rates 


I have stated that the rates filed 
with the Commission must be ad- 
hered to. They may, of course, be 
changed if the prescribed procedure 
is followed. If the change results in 
a decrease, no authority is required 
other than that a new schedule be 
filed in accordance with established 
requirements. Thirty days’ notice 
must be given unless shorter time 
is specifically authorized. If, how- 
ever, the new rates result in in- 
creases the Act specifically requires 
a showing before the Commision and 
a finding by it that such increases 
are justified. 

A natural question is, what kind 
of showing does this call for. The 
answer depends upon the circum- 
stances of the particular case. It 
must be shown that the present rates 
are too low to permit the rendering 
of an adequate and dependable ser- 
vice at a reasonable profit to the 
operator if conducted under eco- 
nomical and efficient management. 
There should be a showing of reve- 
nues and expenses, of past profits 
or losses, of the size of the invest- 
ment, the volume stored and antici- 
pated for storage, and of the cost 
of performing the service. The show- 
ing should, of course, be confined to 
the business under consideration. If 
the warehouseman is engaged in a 
multiplicity of businesses for which 
separate records are not kept there 
must be a segregation and a showing 
of the basis therefor. 

This brings us to the question: 
“Under what circumstances will the 
Commission find an increase justi- 
fied.” To this there is no categorical 
answer. It depends upon the showing 
made and the facts of each particular 
case. Probably the closest we could 
come by way of a general statement 
is to say that an increase will be 
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authorized whenever a showing is 
made that is convincing to reason- 
able and disinterested men charged 
with the necessary regulatory pow- 
ers. We have noted that under the 
statute rates must be just and rea- 
sonable. This means that they must 
lie within a zone the upper limits of 
which represent the highest rates 
that a utility may in good conscience 
exact from its patrons and the lower 
the lowest that will enable the util- 
ity to render an adequate and de- 
pendable service. There are various 
methods of testing the reasonable- 
ness of rates and rate structures. One 
is the rate of return and rate base 
method, or the percentage relation- 
ship of the profit to the net invest- 
ment. Another is the operating ratio, 
or the relationship between revenues 
and expenses. Still a third one, al- 
though less frequently used, is the 
amount of money required to ser- 
vice the mortgages, bonds or other 
obligations and allow a reasonable 
return on the equity or risk capital. 
In the final analysis rate-making 
calls for the prudent exercise of in- 
formed judgment. Some will advo- 
cate one and some another test. For 
my part the correct answer is ob- 
tained by a careful consideration of 
all of them, or at least of as many 
of them as it is practical to obtain. 
If they point to the same answer it 
may be adopted with confidence; 
if they do not it is a clear warning 
that further study is in order. The 
important thing is not the method 
employed but the result obtained. 


Cost Studies Help 


Cost studies are of great help, 
particularly where individual rates 
or groups of rates are involved. 
Their usefulness, however, depends 
on the manner in which they are 
constructed. In the first place, there 
are two kinds which I choose to 
call analytical and synthetic. In the 
first type actual costs determined 
from authentic records are taken 
as a starting point. Separate costs 
not chargeable to the operation un- 
der study are disregarded and joint 
costs are segregated and the basis 
therefor fully shown. In the sec- 
ond or synthetic type the costs used 
are not actual but are those which 
it is believed would be incurred in 
a particular operation. In other words 
the cost man assumes that to do a 
given amount of business one would 
need a particular type of building 
and a designated amount of equip- 
ment, labor, power, etc. He deter- 
mines the probable cost of these 
items and builds his study there- 
from. 
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Where a new operation is being 
contemplated or where authentic 
records of actual operation are not 
available this latter method may 
have to suffice. I would not recom- 
mend it under other circumstances. 
The objection to the analytical 
method, on the other hand, as I see 
it, is that it does not necessarily dis- 
close what the cost would be under 
economical and efficient manage- 
ment. If followed too rigidly it may 
result in cost plus rates higher than 
they really should be. 


Depreciation Expense 


In calculating costs, depreciation 
expense is figured on original in- 
vestment in the depreciated items. 
In times of inflation the cost of the 
property which is being consumed 
usually was less than that with 
which it is being replaced. Under 
these circumstances it is frequently 
contended that rates should be in- 
creased so as to provide not the 
cost of the original article but the 
cost of its replacement. 

Let us consider this in two parts: 

First let us take those instances 
where the replaced article is of a 
character different from the origi- 
nal, such as a modern lift-truck re- 
placing old hand-equipment. Here 
we get beyond the realm of depre- 
ciation and the amount represent- 
ing the improvement should be capi- 
talized. To do otherwise would re- 
sult in rate-payers providing both 
the capital and a return thereon. 

This brings us to the question of 
replacing in kind an article the cost 
of which exceeds the amount on 
which the depreciation has been 
based. The contention that the 
amount by which the cost of the 
new article exceeds that of the old 
should be made up by the rate- 
payers again presupposes that the 
rate-payers both provide the capital 
and pay a return thereon. The con- 
tention overlooks the function of 
depreciation, that of making the in- 
vestor whole by returning to him 
the money he has put into the busi- 
ness. It is not a function of depre- 
ciation to return anything beyond 
that. It may here be observed that 
utilities do get the advantage of en- 
hanced value when, as is customarily 
done, land is included in the rate 
base at current market value. 

One more thing I should mention 
is the Defense Production Act of 
1950. Under Davies Warehouse Co. 
v. Bowles, Price Administrator, pub- 
lic warehouses in California are pub- 
lic utilities. Excepting for the pro- 
vision regarding notice they are not 
subject to the Defense Production 
Act. 
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Southeastern Chapter Holds 
Meeting at Atlanta 


TWO-DAY meeting of the 

Southeastern Chapter, National 
Association Refrigerated Warehouses 
was held at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., May 28 and 29. 
Warehousemen throughout the South- 
eastern section were present for the 
meeting. 

A joint cocktail party and dinner 
was held by chapter delegates and 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association Monday evening. 
Charles S. Dudley, president of the 
Associated Industries of Georgia was 
the dinner speaker. 

Tuesday morning, after a “Dutch 
treat” breakfast attended by most of 
the 45 delegates, the Industry Opera- 
tion session was held with Allen 
Rushton of Birmingham, presiding. 
Among the subjects covered were the 
space situation in the Southeast; OPS 
regulations, warehouse receipts and 
labor-management relations. During 
the noon recess N.A.R.W. president 
Jerry P. Johnson and executive vice- 
president Wm. Dalton spoke. 

At the afternoon session, the indus- 
try operations discussion continued 
with W. B. Haggerty acting as chair- 
man. Integration of chapter activities 
with the program of the National 
Association was emphasized. It was 
pointed out that a big step has been 
taken for a closer working relation- 
ship between the chapter and the 
National office by naming individual 
executive committee members as re- 
gional chapter representatives. 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Chairman, W. B. 
Haggerty, Tampa, Fla.; vice-chair- 
man, Howard K. Upham, Memphis, 
Tenn.; secretary-treasurer, W. K. 
Davis, Lexington, N. C., was named 
secretary-treasurer. 


Executive Committee 
N.A.R.W. Meets in Atlanta 


HE regular quarterly meeting of 

the N.A.R.W. Executive Com- 
mittee was held in conjunction with 
a meeting of the Southeastern Chap- 
ter held at Atlanta, Ga., May 28 and 
29. Committee members who attend- 
ed were: J. P. Johnson; A. B. Efroym- 
son; C. E. Simmon; R. M. Conner; 
H. C. Emerson; H. A. Gross; C. B. 
Hart; W. C. Hudlow, Jr.; T. E. Mc- 
Crary; F. D. Newell, Jr.; W. W. Wil- 
son, Jr.; J. L. Gagini. 
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Refrigerated Ware 


Merchants Twin Cities 
Plant Expected to be 
Ready in October 


OME 100,000 pounds a day of 

poultry freezing capacity, and low 
temperature storage for 21,000,000 
pounds of foods will be provided by 
a specially designed ammonia refrig- 
eration system in the new Merchants 
Refrigerating Company plant outside 
Minneapolis, Minn. The ultra-modern 
new plant, eighth commercial refrig- 
eration warehouse to be opened by 
the Merchants company in the east- 
ern and central United States, is now 
under construction and is scheduled 
for operation in October. 


Flexible System 


The refrigeration system has been 
designed for extreme flexibility and 
economy in handling the wide load 
variations expected due to the sea- 
sonal nature of food freezing opera- 
tions and seasonal temperature 
changes. The system will include nine 
heavy duty reciprocating compres- 
sors, and will supply both chilled 
brine for the storage areas and di- 
rect expansion ammonia cooling for 
the blast freezing tunnels. The tem- 
perature range will be from minus 
30 F. in the freezing tunnels to minus 
10 F in more than a million cubic 
feet of freezer storage to plus 35 de- 
grees in the remainder of the storage 
space. 

Six compressors will be assigned to 
the low stage of the two-stage sys- 
tem. Two of these will normally 
handle the blast freezing load, oper- 
ating at a suction temperature of 
minus 40 degrees, and the other four 
will be used to chill brine for the 
storage areas, using shell and tube 
coolers and operating at a suction 
temperature of minus 30 degrees. 
However, all six compressors will 
discharge into the same intercooler 
and the system has been intercon- 
nected so that any of the low stage 
compressors may be used for either 
the brine or the blast freezing. 

The two blast freezer compressors 
will handle a total refrigeration load 
of 72 tons at the extreme low tem- 
perature required, and the four brine 
cooling units will handle 206 tons. 

The same brine will be used for 
both the plus 35 degree and the mi- 
nus 10 degree storage areas, with the 
difference in temperature maintained 
by different rates of flow. 

Three compressors will be used on 
the high stage with two in operation 
and the third as a standby unit. Each 
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of these will provide up to 140 tons 
of capacity. 

The two blast freezer tunnels, each 
of them 32 by 20 feet by 7% feet 
high, will employ a total of eight dry 
surface prime coil cold diffusers. 
Present plans call for freezing both 
poultry and meat. Tenant facilities 
will be provided in the warehouse for 
preparation of the foods to be frozen. 

The new warehouse is being built 
on a 16 acre tract of land in Hopkins, 
Minn., on the outskirts of Minne- 
apclis. Other Merchants Refrigerat- 
ing Company warehouses are located 
in New York City, Jersey City, and 
Newark, N.J., Buffalo, N.Y., and St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Fruit Precooling Improves 
Handling and Storage 


RUIT precooling research con- 

ducted by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture engineers working at 
Wenatchee, Wash., may lead to im- 
proved handling and storage for this 
important industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The engineers have found that 
they can cool fruit in a high-velocity, 
cold-air tunnel many times more 
rapidly than it is normally cooled if 
placed directly into cold storage. 
Rapid cooling is important because 
it considerably lengthens the time 
that fruit can be held safely in cold 
storage, and it helps to prevent the 
growth of rot-producing diseases. 
Some California grape growers are 
already making use of previous De- 
partment of Agriculture high-vel- 
ocity, air-cooling research conducted 
by scientists in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering for precooling grapes 
prior to shipment to market. 


High Velocity Air 


The engineers’ experimental pre- 
cooling tunnel was arranged so that 
the air could be directed from the 
cold storage room through the tunnel 
at high velocities before returning 
to the air cooling unit. In one of the 
investigations, G. F. Sainsbury, 
engineer in charge of the tests, filled 
the tunnel with boxes of fruit on 
pallets and passed the cold air over 
the fruit at velocities ranging from 
300 to 800 feet per minute. Cooling 
was accomplished 1% to 6 times 
faster than in normal cold storage 
cooling. In another precooling ar- 
rangement, cold air was directed 
down into unlidded boxes of fruit 
at velocities as high as 2,700 feet per 
minute, resulting in cooling 9 to 40 
times faster than cold storage cooling. 
In either arrangement the greater 
the air velocity, the faster the cooling. 


Both methods hold promise of 
commercial application. Each results 
in more uniform cooling than room 
cooling, and each offers more efficient 
use of the cold air, as all of the air 
is circulated to contact the warm 
fruit. In normal room cooling, only 
a small percentage of the air is 
passed through a particular day’s 
receipt of warm fruit, with the re- 
sult that during early cooling, the 
air doing the actual cooling, is much 
warmer than the average room air. 

Commercial application of the re- 
sults of this research with apples, 
apricots and cherries, Sainsbury says, 
probably depends on solution of the 
engineering problem of designing 
and acceptable precooling tunnel— 
one that requires a minimum of 
space, investment and handling labor. 
It could be done by setting up a 
continuous conveyer-type tunnel 
where the pallets are set on rolls at 
one end of the tunnel and removed 
at the other end and placed in cold 
storage. 

Another practical setup would be 
a batch-type tunnel in which a day’s 
receipt of fruit could be placed. 


Canadian Holdings of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statis- 

tics of Canada, Agricultural 
Branch, reports the following com- 
modities held in cold storage on May 
1, 1951. 

Apples in cold storage on May 1, 
1951, amounted to 857,000 bushels 
compared with 1,881,000 bushels 
April 1, 1951 and 450,000 bushels 
May 1, 1950. 

Frozen fruit holdings in storages 
and factories May 1, 1951 amounted 
to 10,990,000 pounds as compared 
with 12,511,000 pounds April 1, 1951 
and 8,910,000 pounds May 1, 1950. 

Stocks of frozen vegetables in 
storages and factories on May 1, 1951 
amounted to 8,585,000 pounds as 
compared with 9,470,000 pounds Ap- 
ril 1, 1951 and 4,436,000 pounds May 
1, 1950. 

Apples in cold storage on April 1 
amounted to 1,881,000 bushels as 
compared with 3,114,000 bushels 
March 1, 1951 and 1,309,000 April 1, 
1950. 

Frozen fruit holdings in storages 
and factories April 1, 1951 amounted 
to 12,511,000 pounds as compared 
with 12,960,000 pounds March 1, 1951 
and 10,383,000 pounds April 1, 1950. 

Stocks of frozen vegetables in stor- 
ages and factories on April 1, 1951 
amounted to 9,470,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 10,402,000 pounds March 
1, 1951 and 5,279,000 pounds April 1, 
1950. 
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May 31 Cold Storage Holdings 


UBLIC cooler space on May 31 

was 62 percent occupied, an in- 
crease of 3 percentage points over the 
April 30 occupancy level. On May 
31, 1950, coolers were 56 percent oc- 
cupied while average occupancy for 
this time of year amounted to 63 
percent. The Mountain and Pacific 
regions were the only areas showing 
a decrease during May in the amount 
of cooler space being utilized. In- 
creases in all other regions ranged 
from 1 to 8 points, the greatest in- 
crease being in the South Atlantic 
region where the occupancy level 
rose from 58 to 66 percent. In four 
cities—New York, St. Louis, Balti- 
more and Norfolk—cooler occupancy 
reached a level of 80 percent or 
better. 


Contrary to the 5-year average 
pattern, freezer occupancy increased 
1 point during May to 71 percent. 
The average expected change in 
freezer occupancy during this month 
was a 1 point decrease. Regional 
utilization of freezer space showed a 
decrease in New England, the Moun- 
tain and Pacific regions only. Freezer 
occupancy of 85 percent or better 
was reported for the following cities: 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Norfolk and Memphis. 

Weights of cooler and freezer com- 
modities in storage May 31 totaled 
3 billion pounds. Approximately 1.3 
billion pounds of the total were 
stored in cooler space while freezer 
foodstuffs accounted for the remain- 
ing 1.7 billion pounds. During May 
there was a net withdrawal of 145 
million pounds of cooler commodi- 
ties, but dried and evaporated fruits, 
nuts and nutmeats, cheese and shell 
eggs moved into storage in quantities 
larger than were withdrawn. The 
weight of freezer items showed a net 
increase during May of 54 million 
pounds. Net into-storage movements 
of frozen fruits, cream, butter, fro- 
zen eggs and sausage outweighed 
net withdrawals of the remaining 
freezer-stored commodities. 


Almost 3 million bushels of apples 
were still in storage by the end of 
May despite greater than average 
net withdrawals during the month. 
Since April 30, more than 4 million 
bushels moved from storage as com- 
pared with an average of 2 million. 
Current holdings of apples were the 


increase. All frozen fruit items, how- 
ever, did not share in the national 
increase as only strawberries and 
apricots reflected a net increase since 
April 30. Of the fruit items reflecting 
a seasonal decrease, the largest was 
in stock of cherries—6 million pounds 
—while the most significant increase 
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largest on record at season’s end. On 
the other hand, pear holdings were 
about ¢leaned out by May $1 with 
56,000 bushels remaining in storage. 

National supplies of frozen fruits 
totaled 218 million pounds, a gain of 


was in strawberry stocks which in- 
creased 34 million pounds. During 
May frozen orange juice holdings in- 
creased from 10 to approximately 13 
million gallons. 

Stocks of frozen vegetables de- 


Taste I—Coxp Srorace Howpines 1n PusBLic, PrRIvATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE 
Warenovuses, AppLE Houses anp Meat Packine Puiants (000 Las.) 





May 31, April 30, May 31, Five-year 
1951 195 1950 Average 





Meat and meat products, Ibs. . 
Lard and rendered — fat, Ibs —.. 
Frozen poultry, Ibs.— 
Creamery butter, Ibs... 
American cheese, Ibs. 

Other cheese. lbs.—. 

Shell eggs, cases-. . . 

Frozen eggs, lbs... . . 
Apples, bu 

Frozen fruits, lbs. 

Frozen vegetables, Ibs... . 
Frozen fish, Ibs 


673,868 671,607 
128,467 11 
36 ,548 


555 
188,754 
87 ,857 


267/831 


103 ,838 97 ,773 





11 million pounds during May. This 
net into-storage movement was not 
as large as last year but was more 
than five times the average May net 


creased during May from 272 to 268 
million pounds. This net withdrawal 
of 4 million pounds compares with 
21 million last year and 11 million 
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Net Piling _ 
(000 cu. ft.) 
Cooler Freezer 


May 31, 1951 April 30, 1951 May 31, 1950 5-Year Average 


"0 /o (%) 
Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 
3,135 42 
35,556 
26,306 
9,698 
8,816 
2,579 
6,161 
1,632 


13,718 
107 ,601 
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Taste I[]—Percentace or Space Occurrep BY PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES AND Megat PackING 





Piants (AppLE Houses Exciupep) 





Private and Semi-Private Warehouses 


Net Piling Space 


(000 Cu. Ft.) 
Cooler 


Freezer Cooler 


Space Occupied—Per Cent 
May 31,1951 April 30, 1951 
Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler 


Net Piling Space 
(000 Cu. Ft.) 
Freezer Cooler 


Meat Packing Establishments 

_ _ Space Occupied 
May 31, 1951 April 30, 1951 
reezer Cooler Freezer 





New England. . 

Middle Atlantic. . 

East North Central— 
West North Central 
South Atlantic. . 

East South Central 

West South Central——. . 
Mountain. . . ae 1 
Pacific. . ... 2,806 
United States........... 12,261 


50 81 50 
44 80 39 
59 56 61 
80 70 89 
22 47 34 
87 93 79 
99 ey 98 
35 49 23 
53 58 50 


2,662 
23,646 


9,216 





~~ NOTE:—Blank spaces indicate that insufficient returns were received. 


during May for the 5-year period 
ended 1950. Only asparagus, broccoli, 
pumpkin and squash, and spinach re- 
flected net gains in storage stocks 
during May, while the remaining 
vegetable items all showed seasonal 
decreases. The largest net increase 
was reported in asparagus stocks— 
7 million pounds—and the greatest 
decrease occurred in stocks of lima 
beans, 5 million pounds. 

Seasonal gains in dairy products 
were reflected in the stocks of cream- 
ery butter on hand May 31 which 
totaled 42 million pounds—up 10 mil- 
lion pounds since April 30. This in- 
crease, however, was only half th; 
May 5-year average gain and was sy 
little more than a third of the net 
increase last year at which time 
stocks of butter amounted to 137 
million pounds. 

American cheddar cheese holdings 
were up 23 million pounds since April 
30 and last month the total in store 
amounted to 167 million pounds. This 
compares with 186 million in store 
last year and average May 31 stocks 
of 120 million pounds. Total cheese 
in store amounted to 195 million 
pounds—a gain of 25 million pounds 
during May. 

The net into storage movement of 
shell eggs during May increased na- 
tional stores to a little more than 2 
million cases. Although this net in- 
crease was about the same as last 
year, shell eggs in store at that time 
were at the 3 million mark. Average 
May 31 stocks of shell eggs were 
about 4.5 million cases. 

An above average increase in 
stocks of frozen eggs raised the total 
on hand May 31 to 161 million 
pounds. These supplies, however, 
were still below average and those 
of a year earlier. Last year, the na- 
tional total for froben eggs amounted 
to 180 million pounds while the 5- 
year average total was 203 million 
pounds. 

Net withdrawals of frozen poultry 
amounting to 23 million pounds re- 
duced the national total to 124 mil- 
lion pounds. This time last year 137 
million pounds were in store while 
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the May 31 5-year average stocks of 
poultry were 146 million pounds. 

Supplies of meats and meat prod- 
ucts in storage May 31 were 834 mil- 
lion pounds. This compares with 671 
million pounds in store last year and 
672 million pounds in storage May 31 
during the 5-year period ended 1950. 
Beef stocks on May 31 amounted to 
almost 100 million pounds—a drop 
of 11 million pounds from a month 
earlier. Pork reflected a decrease of 
43 million pounds during the month 
and by the end of May the total on 
hand was 612 million pounds. Cur- 
rent holdings of pork were greater 
than average for this time of year 
and were almost a fourth greater than 
the stocks last year. A seasonal de- 
crease of 7 million pounds in stocks 
of lard and rendered pork fat left 
68 million pounds in storage May 31. 
These supplies were a little more 
than half the stocks a year ago. 

The May net increase in frozen and 
cured fishery products of about 23 
million pounds brought the national 
total stocks to 134 million pounds. 
Of this amount, 104 million were 
frozen fish which compares with 98 
million pounds in store last year. 
Salt-water fish totaled 75 million 
pounds; fresh-water 5 million and 
shell-fish 24 million pounds. 


Storage Outlook 


The rise in public cooler occupancy 
was marked by a greater than aver- 
age gain during May. Since April 
30, cooler occupancy increased 3 
points—the average was 2—which 
was the first time since 1948 an in- 
crease of this amount was reported 
during May. Cooler utilization should 
continue on its upward cycle for the 
next 5 months, and should increase 
by at least 3 points during June if 
the 5 year storage pattern prevails. 
Freezer occupancy reached its sea- 
sonal low April 30 and began its up- 
ward climb during May—one month 
earlier than expected. During June, 
freezer occupancy may increase by 
as much as 3 points, but because of 
the earlier start of the upward cycle, 


the expected June increase may be 
held to a lesser amount than the 5- 
year average pattern would indicate. 


Survey Shows Storage 
Space In Locker Plants 


N estimated 80 million cubic feet 
of gross storage for perishable 
food at zero temperatures is dis- 
persed at widely scattered points over 
the country through the 11,600 locker 
plants now in operation. A survey 
recently completed by the Farm 
Credit Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture shows 
these plants have space equivalent to 
nearly half the commercial sharp- 
freeze storage space in the United 
States on January 1, 1950, the date 
the space was reported. The study 
was made under the Research and 
Marketing Act. 

“Since these plants processed over 
144 billion pounds of perishable food 
during 1949 and have this large 
amount of storage space at hand”, 
says L. B. Mann of the Farm Credit 
Administration, “they can play an 
important part in conserving, storing, 
and distributing locally grown, high 
energy perishable foods. This means 
lessening the strain on overburdened 
transportation facilities; reducing 
distribution and handling costs; sav- 
ing critical wrapping materials such 
as tin, aluminum, and steel; and mak- 
ing good use of labor in small towns. 

“In addition, in case of a serious 
emergency these locker plants would 
be of inestimable value because of 
the food stored and their already 
available processing facilities at 
widely dispersed locations. 

“Furthermore, these plants store 
perishable foods during periods of 
flush production. For example, the 
late fall and winter months are the 
time when farmers slaughter and 
lockers are filled with meat, while in 
the summer, fruits, vegetables and 
poultry are frozen and stored. This 
tends to even out consumption for 
such foods throughout the year.” 
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PREVENTION OF CORROSION 
IN ICE RINK PIPING 


Study of rink floors shows that life of piping 
in which brine is used as refrigerant, too often 
is restricted by inadequate installation and care 


FRANK W. KNOWLES 
President Belt-ice Corp. 
Seattle, Wash. 


XPERIENCE with most ice are- 

nas in the Northwest, together 
with a study of other rink floors that 
have failed after eight or ten years, 
indicates that corrosion is the chief 
enemy preventing a long useful life 
in any rink using brine as a refrig- 
erant. 

On the other hand, a careful check 
of two direct expansion rinks, one 
quite small and located in Seattle 
and the other a full size outdoor 
rink in Yakima, revealed that after 
about 26 years of use the pipe in the 
Yakima rink is still perfect and the 
pipe in the Seattle direct expansion 
rink is nearly so. In both rink floors 
the piping used was second hand 
and had several years’ use in direct 
expansion cold storage rooms pre- 
vious to installation in the rinks. In 
each instance the pipe shows very 
little corrosion and in the case of the 
Yakima outdoor rink it is difficult to 
find any mark of corrosion. 

Several explanations suggest 
themselves: (1) The superior work- 
manship on a direct expansion rink, 
accounted for by the necessity of pre- 
venting the slightest leak of ammo- 
nia. (2) The preservative quality of 
ammonia and oil—pores in the metal 
are effectively sealed by the oil un- 
der pressure. (3) Better supports un- 
der the direct expansion rinks due 
to the fear of breakage. 

A contributing factor in the case 
of the Yakima rink floor is the char- 
acter of the sand in which the pipes 
are embedded. This sand contains a 
considerable quantity of lime which 
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The piping in some rink floors 
has been cut short by corrosion 
after only a few years. There 
are other floors that have been 
in operation for many years 
and are continuing to provide 
perfect service. From a study 
of the failures the difference 
appears to be hasty and inade- 
quate versus sound construction 
and maintenance principles. 





acts as an inhibitor outside of the 
pipe. Expansion and contraction in 
each of the above rinks is unre- 
stricted and no breakage has been 
experienced. 


Causes of Failure 


In a large number of rink failures 
reviewed, corrosion from brine leaks 
is definitely the cause of floor failure. 
The brine leaks in numerous in- 
stances were caused by poor work- 
manship on the part of the original 
contractor. Poor brine maintenance 
is also high on the list of reasons for 
a short life expectancy of rink floors. 
In one very large arena, rebuilt 
after eight years’ operation, not only 
were floor piping and headers rusted 
away but the brine coolers were 
practically rusted through at the 
seam welds as well. 

A large part of the corrosion prob- 
lem encountered is due to neglect of 
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management or operating personnel. 
Some excuse for the failure of the 
operator, however, is found in the 
lack of proper test equipment 
supplied. 

An examination of the elaborate 
methods used in many monolithic 
concrete floors to permit the floor to 
move as the temperature changes 
leads one to conclude that more con- 
cern has been felt for expansion and 
contraction as a cause of floor failure 
than for the ravages of corrosion. 


No Floor Break-Up 


In a study of rink failure as far 
back as 1931 I have been unable to 
find any instance where a concrete 
rink floor broke up because of ex- 
pansion and contraction. Headers 
have broken away from the mains 
where no provision was made for 
movement, but no floor was, appar- 
ently, lost because of the difference 
in the rate of expansion between the 
steel and the concrete. All failures 
are directly traceable to corrosion 
set up in one manner or another. In 
some instances where the floors 
failed, the concrete had steel filings 
cast in it to improve heat transfer. 
In other rink failures, wood strips 


used to support the pipe or concrete 
separation strips where the floor was 
cast in sections were to blame. In a 
couple of instances sulfur in the cin- 
ders was the cause of the pipe and 
floor breakdown. 

The Seattle Civic Arena, one of 
the largest rinks in the Pacific 
Northwest, was erected in 1930, and 
has‘had two floor replacements dur- 
ing the intervening period. A large 
part of the trouble was from corro- 
sion inside the pipes because of poor 
brine care. Corrosion on the outside 
of the pipes was also active because 
of the wet earth on which the pipes 
rested and because of leaks in the 
piping. 

The second floor renewal was done 
in 1950. In this job we tried to in- 
stall a piping and floor system that 
would last long enough to serve our 
great grandchildren. In the first 
place, the matter of expansion was 
examined in its proper position in 
reiation to the entire rink. 

The area was excavated to solid 
ground and arranged to drain to the 
sewers. A back fill of gravel was 
next placed, on which a 12-in. pad 
of cork and cement corkcrete was 
placed for insulation. The slip sheet, 
on which the concrete skating floor 
may shrink o> expand, consists of 
two layers of ‘sisal kraft paper with 
a layer of pulverized graphite and 
grease between them. I wished to 


stay away from metal as much as 
possible in or around the pipe, so 
designed a concrete block to support 
the pipes at the proper height. The 
only metal in the slab therefore, 
aside from the pipes, is some rein- 
forcing at right angles to the pipes. 

Pipes are 1% in. and are on 4-in. 
centers. This may seem close, but a 
study of heat transmission through 
such a section shows a ‘Salling off of 
transfer on wider centers with a 
consequent slight rise in the tem- 
perature of the ice between the pipes. 
No nonferrous metal was permitted 
in the system at any place. The all- 
iron gate valves placed on each re- 
turn pipe were 1% in. and a % in. 
all-iron gate valve is used on each 
return for an air vent as shown in 
illustration. 

Finally, a monolithic reinforced 
concrete floor was poured over the 
pipes in 7 hours and completely fin- 
ished in 30 hours. The floor was per- 
mitted to cure three weeks before 
skating started. 

An exceptionally drastic test of the 
floor occurred shortly after it was 
poured. A fire from spontaneous 
combustion occurred in the header 
trench and heated a portion of the 
rink slab. In the trench the heat 
was sufficient to burn gaskets and 
packing of valves and unions. A 
rough semicircle of the concrete floor 
20 feet across was heated to about 


These Construction Pictures Show How 
Piping for Ice Rinks Should be Installed 


Upper left: Concrete pipe supports are visible 
through the pipe rows. 


Lower left: Header trench showing the all iron 
purge and control valves. 


Below: Floor piping and seat section. 
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130 F. As the operating temperature 
is 16 to 23 F, the floor probably has 
had its greatest extremes of tem- 
peratures without apparent damage. 

Brine temperature rise across the 
rink is 3 deg. F with a 60-hp com- 
pressor operating at 19 F. Thermo- 


bulbs to check temperature were 
placed in each of the four quarters 
of the concrete floor. Readings vary 
\% deg. F or less throughout the area 
covered by the thermobulbs. The 
brine has been treated and is to be 
maintained at pH 8.2 to 8.6. 


News Notes and Chapter Activities 


Rio Grande Valley 


By ARMIN DONEIS 


LLIE ALLBRIGHT served as in- 

structor for this session and had 
bought a small Freon compressor 
along. This he dismantled before the 
group, passing around the individual 
parts for inspection. He explained 
the salient features and its character- 
istic differences from an ammonia 
compressor. The construction of the 
valve assembly was of particular in- 
terest, as was also the mechanical seal 
on the shaft. This latter was further 
described and explained by Mr. Nealy 
of the Garlock Packing Co., who was 
a visitor among us. Introduction of 
oil into the crankcase was inquired 
about and several acceptable proce- 
dures were described for accomplish- 
ing this. 

At the close of the session sample 
copies of Operating Data Book and 
back-issues of Ice and Refrigeration 
were presented to non-members to 
show them some of the benefits and 
services received and enjoyed regu- 
larly by members of NAPRE. 

President Haley welcomed the visi- 
tors and announced that R. A. O’Neill, 
member from Corpus Christi was on 
hand to make sure that our new offi- 
cers were installed properly. Mr. O’- 
Neill needed no introduction to our 
members as he had addressed our 
chapter on other occasions and his 
remarks had always carried interest 
and punch. 

Mr. O’Neill began with a quick re- 
view of the advantages enjoyed 
through membership in NAPRE. He 
reminded those present of the need 
to be continually on the alert for new 
ideas on the job, to seek better under- 
standing of the principles and reasons 
underlying certain operational pro- 
cedure, the value of getting together 
in large and small groups tq share 
experience, short cuts and methods of 
achieving better results. He stressed 
the point that group effort always ex- 
cells that of the individual, and that 
one’s reward from attendance at 
meetings is proportional to effort ex- 
pended over the long pull. He had 
much good to say of NAPRE’s pro- 
gram and publications and recom- 
mended membership in it highly, urg- 
ing newcomers to join and oldtimers 
to remain faithful by renewal of 
membership and constant attendance. 

Then Mr. O’Neill produced a sheaf 
of letters which he claimed had been 
circulating among our new officers, 
apparently in the near future. These 
he proceeeded to read, and as each 
officer’s letter was read he was asked 
to present himself before the group 
and remain standing. This clever bit 
of satire and the humorous punch- 
lines put over various truths about 


our organization in palatable and in- 
teresting form and the general hilar- 
ity and humour left a pleasant and 
indelible impression on the members 
which serious lecturing would have 
failed to convey. The new officers felt 
properly installed and the member- 
ship pledged them their support. The 
file of correspondence and its conclu- 
sions were as follows: 


(1) May 17, 1951 
Cliff Musch, Mr. President— 

That fellow who pushed your head 
through the key hole and called you 
President said we should call on you 
and your Chapter Officers for any 
information we might want. 

Now what I want to know is what 
the devil is meant by latent heat? 

As I understand it, it is heat addi- 
tion or removal to change state of a 
body, i.e. soft water to hard ice. Then, 
what is the matter with My Ice. 

Paid Up Member, I. THINK. 


(2) June 15, 1951 
Mr. Doneis, V.P. 

Attached letter from our member 
Mr. I. THINK is so simple I suggest 
you answer it. : 

Probably should recommend that 
he attend our meeting or try Hadacol. 

Cliff Musch, President 


(3) July 15, 1951 
Mr. Sawyer, Secy. 

Attached letter to our esteemed 
President from our Member I. 
THINK is self-explanatory, as well 
as our President’s request that I fur- 
nish him the answer. 

In the first place I have to go fish- 
ing and I believe you as Secretary 
should handle this correspondence, 
and Hadacol has not been too helpful 
to me in my operation. 

A. F. Doneis, Vice President. 


(4) August 15, 1951 
Mr. C. R. Burg, Treasurer 

The attached file reference our paid 
up member I. THINK, also his letter 
that started all this chain of corres- 
pondence should be referred to you 
to ascertain if he is paid up or just 
thinks he is. 

Probably your being considerably 
older and more experienced than I 
am could advise reference to Hadacol. 

Russell Sawyer, Secretary 


(5) September 15, 1951 
Henry Black, Sgt. At Arms 

The attached file reference our 
member I. THINK is being sent to 
you for your handling as this is a 
matter I think should only be dis- 
cussed in our Chapter meetings. 
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For your information, the member 
I. THINK is paid up, that is, I think 
he is. 

Anyway, I suggest you round this 
member up and have him report at 
our next meeting. 

In the meantime, I will try the 
Hadacol. 

C. R. Burg, Treasurer 


(6) October 15, 1951 
Mr. A. M. Casberg, Director 

The attached file is becoming very 
voluminous (bulky) and is a matter 
that I believe should be brought be- 
fore the Directors. I have forgotten 
what the question was and didn’t 
have time to read the whole file. 

Anyway, I am sure you can answer 
his questions if you care to do so 
without action of the Board. How- 
ever, I feel that particularly the ques- 
tion with reference to the Hadacol 
should be referred to the Board. 

Henry Black, Sgt. At Arms 


(7) November 15, 1951 
Ollie Allbright, Director 

Attached file should be self-explan- 
atory to you. 

I can’t answer his question with 
reference to hard ice for I am not 
interested in that. Let the damn stuff 
melt, that is what it is for anyway. 

Reference the Hadacol, I assure 
you it gets some things well done or 
done well, whichever way you view 
it 


“Why don’t you reply direct to Mr. 
{. THINK. 


A. M. Casberg, Director 


(8) December 15, 1951 
Mr. I. THINK 
The question presented in your let- 
ter of May 17 has been given grave 
consideration by the officers of Rio 
Grande Valley Chapter of N.A.P.R.E. 
and the opinion as arrived at by the 
officers and hereby presented are: 
(1) What was the question? 
(2) Did it concern you or your em- 
ployers? 
(3) Did it concern your equipment 
or neighbors equipment? 
(4) Has the neighbor found the an- 
swer? 
(5) To get the answer to this ques- 
tion, as well as others— 
(a) You should ATTEND 
(b) You should ENCOURAGE 


OTHERS 

(c) TO ATTEND ALL our 
meetings 

(d) TO present their questions 
for open discussion. 
Ollie Allbright, Director 


Mr. O'Neill concluded: Here are 
your officers for the coming year, and 
from each of them I beseech for the 
Chapter as a whole, and for each 
member individually— 

1. Loyalty and devotion to the 
things that go to make up our way 
of life. 

2. An interest in all public affairs 
so that they may see and advise us of 
things that would destroy our free- 
dom to work and worship our God as 
we see fit. 

3. Guidance and conduct of our 
Chapter so as to prevent strife and 
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ill-feelings among the members of 
the chapter. Complete adherence to 
its Constitution and By-Laws in all 
matters and especially those applying 
to religious, political, and unioniza- 
tion questions. 

4. Encouragement of younger men 
in our profession to become members 


and benefit by such membership and 
association. 

5. Loyalty to themselves and their 
God for in being loyal to oneself you 
are loyal to your fellowman. 

6. Their continued efforts to pro- 
vide interesting and instructive meet- 
ings and discussions for meetings. 

7. Conduct of Chapter in accord- 
ance with Constitution and By-Laws 
covering it and the National Associa- 
tion. 


Los Angeles 


By FreD HERR 


HE progress to date and future 

plans of the Jessie C. Blair Foun- 
dation under which six Southern 
California refrigeration societies are 
collaborating to establish modern re- 
frigeration instruction facilities at 
the Los Angeles Trade Technical 
College, were described at the May 
16 meeting of Los Angeles Chapter 
of the NAPRE by Art Hess, president 
of the Blair Memorial Committee. 

Mr. Hess, who originated the 
unique idea for memorializing Mr. 
Blair by means of a laboratory and 
research library of the industry 
which Mr. Blair served so well for 
many years, reported that the Foun- 
dation organization, which has been 
functioning for some two and a half 
years, was recently reorganized with 
a consequent revitalization of ac- 
tivity. This enabled Mr. Hess to 
hazard the prediction that the first 
unit of the project -would in all 
probability be installed before the 
close of 1951. 

The project, he explained, is a 
memorial to the late Jessie C. Blair 
who served as instructor of the re- 
frigeration course at the Trade Col- 
lege from 1932 until his death in 
1948. The memorial will consist of 
a refrigeration and air conditioning 
laboratory and library to be as- 
sembled and donated to the Los 
Angeles school system and to be lo- 
eated in the Trade Technical Col- 
lege, 16th and Olive Streets. The 
purpose is to make it available for 
training both night and day school 
vocational students in refrigeration, 
Mr. Hess explained. 

Membership blanks were distrib- 
uted at the NAPRE meeting and Mr. 
Hess was gratified to learn that a 
substantial amount of participating 
and active memberships had been 
signed by members of the NAPRE 
present. It was announced that other 
contributions can be sent to George 
Paulick, assistant treasurer of the 
Blair Memorial Foundation, care 
California Consumers Corp. 

The sponsoring organizations for 
the Blair Memorial are Los Angeles 
Section, ASRE; Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, NAPRE; California Refrigera- 
tion Service Engineers Society; Re- 
frigeration and Air Conditioning 
Contractors Association of Southern 
California; Western’ Refrigeration 
Equipment Wholesalers Association; 
and Refrigeration Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Southern California. Of- 
ficers of the foundation are: Presi- 
dent, Arthur J. Hess; secretary, R. 
E. Shaw; treasurer, Harold McQuay; 
assistant treasurer, George Paulick; 
board of education representative, 
Harry Bowe. Committee chairmen 
are: Construction, Emmett Quinn; 
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Finance, Harold McQuay, Layout 
and design, L. T. Jacobson; Library, 
Lee Prather; Publicity, Harry Bowe; 
and Perpetuation, R. E. Shaw. 

The business session of the May 
16 meeting was presided over by 
President George Paulick. Roll call 
revealed 61 present. Secretary Don- 
ald Byl reported that members of 
the NAPRE had been invited to at- 
tend the May 21 meeting of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of A. S. R. E. at 
which Harold B. Howe, president of 
the Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, 
was to speak on the multiple effect 
ammonia compressors and their ap- 
plication. 

A report of Ed L. Nelson’s Enter- 
tainment Committee revealed that 
November 7 has been chosen as the 
date for the chapter’s annual Jam- 
boree, with the Uplifters Club as 
the probable locale. 

Frank Eccleston reported that ef- 
forts to promote a golf tournament 
had received such fine cooperation 
from the members that the event 
will take place at the Montebello 
Golf Course, Montebello, Calif.. on 
Sunday, June 24. The affair will be 
a handicap tournament. Frank re- 
ported. A committee still to be ap- 
pointed will figure out and assign 
equitable handicaps. which will be 
announced in sufficient time before 
the day of the tournament to allow 
every participant to register a “beef” 
about the handicap given him. 

The tee-off time will be 12:30 
o’clock noon. The modest registration 
fee of only $2.50 will permit prac- 
tically everybody to participate, 
Eccleston declared. He exhibited at 
the May 16 meeting four glistening 
trophies which he had promoted as 
prizes. One tronhy, donated by Em- 
mett Quinn, will be awarded to the 
low-scorer. Another cup will go to 
the handicap winner, and there will 
be two additional trophies. No man 
may win more than one cup. 

Among those expected to play in 
the tournament are the following, 
with the numerals in parenthesis 
denoting their average score: Wil- 
liam Osborne (100), Rudi Kettler 
(82). William Losch (92), George 
Paulick (100), Frank Muzzy (85), 
Frank Eccleston (85), Frank Elliot 
(80). Herb Royden (82). According 
to these advance figures. Frank El- 
pe gg the tournament won with 
an 80. 

President Paulick called for a re- 
port of the other sports committee 
(deep sea fishing) and Frank Hooper 
reported that the first of five con- 
templated fishing expeditions — the 
one set for June 17—had been “sold 
out.” When Captain Cy Tucker of 
the “Skipalong,” on the morning of 
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June 17 toots his horn or blows his 
whistle, or does whatever a captain 
does to announce “Fish, here we 
come!” the following will be aboard: 
Rudi Kettler, Don Clegg, Herbert 
Royden, Jim DeLore, Ed _ Boyer, 
Amos Eastman, Lyle Hoffman, Ev- 
erett Marks, A. Stubblefield, 
Howard Gilmore, L. -. Moose, 
Frank Hooper, E. N. Dougal and 
Dale Rycraft. 

Hooper announced that other 
trips—also on the “Skipalong”—are 
scheduled for July 21, August 18, 
September 15 and October 14. Some 
spots are still open on the August, 
September and October trips, he re- 
ported. 

On membership, W. R. Burnett an- 
nounced that a total of 20 had been 
added to the chapter’s rolls up to 
May 16. The Independents team had 
accounted for 9 of these and the 
Union Ice-California Consumers 
team for 11. Donald Byl, the one- 
man membership drive, was ahead 
on individual effort with 9 new mem- 
bers to his credit. Burnett pointed 
out that at the same time a year 
ago the chapter had brought in well 
over 50 new members. He warned 
that stepped-up effort was impera- 
tive, because New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco and other Chapters 
are all primed to knock Los Angeles 
off the top rung it has occupied for 
four years. According to Burnett, 
San Francisco Chapter represents 
the “dynamite” in the 1951 cam- 
paign, and warned that if the Bay 
District boys once get going, they 
may come up with 100 or so new 
members. 

Clifford Gish, Jr., and A. E. Gon- 
zalez were initiated May 16. 

Clarence Dunbar, safety engineer 
of the Yellow Cab Company, pre- 
sented a color film entitled “Safety 
in the Making.” 

The preliminary class was con- 
ducted from 7 to 8 p. m. by Mr. 
Paulick. The subject was: Analysis 
of direct expansion intercooler ver- 
sus circulated water intercooler. 


Memphis 
By CHARLES CONLEY 


HROUGH the cooperation of John 

Robinson, chief engineer and Dr. 
R. B. Turnbull, Director of Field Ser- 
vice, State of Tennessee TB Hospi- 
tals, a plant inspection tour was 
made of the West Tennessee Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. Dr. Turnbull gave 
a brief outline of the TB program 
in the state and told how the patients 
were treated and cured. The trip 
through the plant showed it to be 
modern in every way. Design of the 
buildings and equipment is of the 
best and every comfort and con- 
venience is there for the patient. The 
plant is air conditioned throughout 
and is located in a section of the city 
where the beauty of the location 
and buildings go a long way toward 
aiding the people to recover. 

The members of the chapter were 
invited by The Producer’s Council 
to attend a dinner and informational 
meeting that was sponsored by Arm- 
strong Cork.Co. A fine dinner and 
refreshments were served. Armstrong 
had on display actual materials 
which they make and sell and showed 
how cork insulation is applied and 
used on walls and pipes. 
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St. Louis 
By K. M. Hotapay 


S'; LOUIS Chapter turned out in 
force May 21, to inspect the re- 
cently modernized Falstaff Brewery 
No. 5. Charles H. Bergmann, Falstaff 
chief engineer, and Charles Taggart, 
John Vennaman, Charles Nohavec, 
and C. R. Johnson were Falstaff 
hosts. They conducted small groups 
through all departments of the brew- 
ery. 

The architecture of the building 
is characteristic of 19th century St. 
Louis breweries, and some of the ma- 
chinery and copper brewing kettles 
provided the atmosphere of the old 
establishment. But the boiler house 
and engine room are up-to-date, as 
well as the cellars, bottling, and 
shipping departments. Modern in- 
strumentation and methods were 
everywhere to be seen. Immaculate 
tiled yeast culture rooms, ferment- 
ing and aging cellars, glass-lined 
tanks, stainless steel coolers, and 
automatic air-conditioning equip- 
ment impressed visitors with the 
care and cleanliness which charac- 
terizes every step in the production 
of Premium Quality Falstaff. 

Packaging and pasteurizing the 
beer were observed in the modern 
bottling plant where operations were 
explained by Bert Heil, night super- 
intendent. At the end of the tour it 
was evident to all why our Falstaff 
members are such a proud lot. 

President Les Fleiter called the 
Chapter meeting to order in the 
brewery reception room. While the 
annual election ballots were being 
tallied Harry Smith and E. W. Acey 
held the members’ attention by 
awarding a number of attendance 
prizes donated by Falstaff Brewing 
Corporation, L. V. Fleiter Company, 
Kennard Corporation, and Stovey 
Company. Stan Tate reported for the 


Auditing Committee that the books 
of the Secretary and the Treasurer 
had been examined and found in 
good order. 

The following officers for the en- 
suing year were immediately in- 
stalled after their election was an- 
nounced by the tellers. 


Officers 


President, E. G. Bishop. 
Vice-President, C. J. Wunderlich. 
Secretary, H. B. Suter. 

Treasurer, Stan Tate. 

Sergeant-at-Arms, E. W. Acey. 

Directors: L. V. Fleiter, Don Wat- 
kins. 

President Bishop spoke for the new 
officers and the chapter in express- 
ing appreciation for the good work 
of the retiring officers. He urged all 
members to begin planning now to 
attend the annual convention in 
Memphis next November. 

New members received were H. 
Proemsy of the First National Bank, 
and C. R. Johnson of the Falstaff 
Brewing Corporation. 

Visitors were Ralph Fourcault, Ray 
Loughman, H. Obermoeller, John 
Ruzicka, Louis Shomaker, Joe Roden, 
Harry Weiss, H. O. Weiss, Jr., and 
John Vennaman. 

The meeting adjourned to a dutch 
lunch prepared by the Falstaff brew- 
ery. At the tables there was lively 
discussion of convention plans, how 
to get in some more effective work 
on advertising support for the Op- 
erating Data Book, and how to make 
use of the forthcoming new refrig- 
eration course in next year’s pro- 
gram. Lester Lanser said what every- 
body thought when the evening was 
over, “This meeting has been a shot 
in the arm for the Chapter.” 


Chicago 
By E. B. JONES 


—_—- group of members and 
41 guests turned out for the second 
May meeting to inspect the milk 
plant of the Bowman Dairy Co. in 
River Forest. This large modern 
plant handles one million pounds of 
fluid milk daily. 

Although the plant has a railroad 
siding for unloading tank cars this 
is no longer used because all of the 
milk is received by truck. From 
nearby points 10 gallon cans of milk 
are hauled in insulated trucks. From 
more distant points the milk is re- 
ceived and chilled at the field sta- 
tions and then the milk is brought 
in by large tank trucks which are 
heavily insulated but do not have 
refrigeration because there is rela- 
tively small rise in the temperature 
during the trip from the plant to the 
point of delivery. 

The group was conducted through 
the plant by Vince Parker, public 
relations man for the company, who 
explained the equipment and proces- 
ses. After visiting the receiving sec- 
tion and the laboratory the group 
entered the main processing room. 
They inspected everything from the 
high temperature, short time pas- 
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teurizers to the large homogenizers 
which were in operation at 3500 
pounds on the high pressure side. 
Then the bottle washers were in- 
spected and the group passed on to 
the bottling machines where the milk 
is placed in glass and waxed paper 
containers ready to be delivered to 
the customers. 

Refrigerating engineer Francis 
Thys took over when the engine 
room was reached. Like all the rest 
of the plant the engine room was 
immaculate. It contained a large ice 
freezing tank to produce the ice 
used in the delivery trucks. The re- 
frigerating machinery is driven by 
synchronous motors and several of 
the machines make use of multiple 
effect compression. Mr. Thys ex- 
plained that they use 24 hour freeze 
on 300 lb. cans to produce ice at a 
high capacity rating. Although the 
blocks are not completely frozen, 
he said, a considerable amount of ice 
can be produced at a very reasonable 
figure. 

Following the inspection the group 
enjoyed excellent refreshments pro- 
vided by the courtesy of the Bowman 
Company. 
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New Orleans 
By Leo VIVIEN 


T THE meeting of May 8, B. Man- 
A cuso continued his instructions 
on the operation of refrigerating 
plants. Many interesting questions 
and answers were asked and given 
during the discussion period on meth- 
ods of testing systems, charging sys- 
tems, and removing the refrigerant 
from the systems. Mr. Mancuso 
brought out the reasons why there 
could be no hard or fast rules gov- 
erning the amount of refrigerant to 
charge into a system per ton. 


During the business session a pep 
talk was given the members regard- 
ing the value of our Data Book, and 
the necessity of securing advertisers 
and patronizing when possible the 
firms who advertise in the Data 
Book. The members were asked to 
mention from time to time when 
making purchases that they noticed 
the advertisement. Leo Vivien was 
appointed Chairman of the local 
Data Book Committee of the New 
Orleans Chapter. 


The leaflet sent out by the National 
called “Opportunity Year For Re- 
frigerating Engineers,” describing the 
new refrigeration course, by Guy 
King, was received with enthusiasm. 
Emphasis was on the great oppor- 
tunity it offers the Chapter in se- 
curing new members. It was pointed 
out that by getting this course in 
pamphlet form the members could 
assimilate the material better and in 
its proper sequence. Plans are being 
formulated to begin Chapter instruc- 
tions upon receipt of the first chap- 
ter. 

On May 23 the Chapter met at Tu- 
lane University. Professor A. M. 
Hill, head of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, was the feature speaker of the 
evening. After giving a descriptive 
talk on the engineering features of 
the school he took the members pres- 
ent at the meeting on a tour through 
the internal combustion engine, steam 
boilers, turbine and engine, refriger- 
ating, material testing, machine shops 
and hydraulic laboratories. Professor 
Hill explained how tests were con- 
ducted on this equipment. The visit 
proved very interesting to all who 
made the trip and the members were 
treated to refreshments at the conclu- 
sion of the tour. 


Tulsa 
By MELVIN COFFEY 


T OUR last meeting Henry Turner 
from Beatrice Foods Co., gave a 
good talk on safety and read several 
articles on “Safety at Home as Well 
as on the Job.” President John Wise- 
man gave a program on plant log 
books and their use in the modern 
plant. Later we all discussed this 
and several told of the method that 
is used in their plant and how these 
records can be used for better effi- 
ciency and lower cost operation. This 
proved to be a most interesting and 
profitable presentation and discussion 
of the subject. 
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Dallas 
By F. W. CUNNINGHAM 


E HAD a very interesting and 

also a very educational lecture 
by David C. Pheiffer, consulting 
engineering on the reading and the 
use of the Mollier Chart. The lecture 
dealt principally with the subject of 
comparing the theoretical and the 
practical heat quantities removed 
by a system, or rather by comparing 
the theoretical rating with the actual 
output of a system. We could, by the 
use of the Mollier chart, very early 
and definitely tell how efficient a 
system was operating. By comparing 
the temperature and the pressures, 
troubles detrimental to efficient 
operation could be determined, 
whether it be air or other non-con- 
condensables, dirty condenser coils, 
too small or too large evaporator, 
etc. 

After the lecture it was agreed the 
chapter would enjoy a barbecue sup- 
per on June 4 and adjourned until 
the first Tuesday in September. 

A few of the members were re- 
ported to be on the sick list but all 
were improving. 


Colton 
By H. O. Bonter 


HE May meeting was held at the 

Santa Fe Ice Plant in San Ber- 
nardino. During the first part of the 
evening there was an informal dis- 
cussion of plant problems and the 
session was concluded with the usual 
coffee and luncheon. Then we went 
out to inspect the huge car icing 
machine being installed in the plant. 
It is controlled by one operator 
through electrical devices. In this 
way he controls the conveyors bring- 
ing out the ice from the storage 
rooms to the dock, as well as the 
crushing and handling mechanism 
which places the ice in the car. The 
icing platform is 1100 feet long and 
the machine can ice cars placed on 
both sides of the deck. 

Through an electric system the 
operator of the machine can com- 
municate with people in various sec- 
tions of the plant. The automatic 
controls operate at different fre- 
quencies through the trolley wires 
and thus are able to handle the 
various operations through very few 
wires. 


Stockton-Modesto 
By R. M. EpcEer 


HE special speaker at our regu- 

lar meeting was C. H. Hacke of 
the Hacke Chemical Co., who gave 
some very good information on treat- 
ment of cooling tower water, espe- 
cially the methods used to combat 
algae growth that gives so much 
trouble here in this valley. The mem- 
bers enjoyed this lecture by Mr. 
Haake very much and obtained much 
good information from it. 

Recently the chapter welcomed to 
membership Paul Stackhouse of the 
California Frozen Food Co., Modesto. 
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Yakima 
By ELMER Toop 
The meetings of the current season 


were completed with the study of 
automatic controls. The chapter 


voted to suspend meetings during 
the summer months. Activities will 
take up again during September 
when we are looking forward to 
having a good program featuring 
study of the new refrigeration course. 





Dear Boss: 

I hope that this letter is read by 
all owners or managers of in- 
dustries who employ engineers to 
operate their refrigerating ma- 
chines. A partial list of these in- 
dustries would include ice plants, 
cold storages, hotels, bakeries, 
dairies, packers, wholesale grocers, 
creameries, ice cream factories, 
drug manufacturers, refineries, 
breweries, etc., etc. Many of you 
owners and managers are over- 
looking the most successful or- 
ganization in existence for im- 
proving the skill and the tech- 
nique of your operating enginers, 
and for promoting congenial per- 
sonal relations with them, and be- 
tween them. Because of this over- 
sight many of you are losing many 
thousands of dollars each year 
through the inefficiency of your 
operation. 

The organization I refer to is 
the National Association Practical 
Refrigerating Engineers, the 
NAPRE. It has several hundred 
skillful and experienced engineers 
who without monetary compensa- 
tion assist and advise newer and 
less experienced men. It is not a 
new organization, but has been 
active for more than 41 years, and 
has long been recognized as the 
most effective association for edu- 
cating and developing operating 
engineers. 

It has chapters in many locali- 
ties where the operating engineers 
gather once or twice each month 
to listen to lectures, exchange ex- 
periences, ask and answer ques- 
tions on operating problems, wit- 
ness demonstrations and benefit by 
the social contacts with each other. 
The NAPRE has no connection 
with nor interest in any labor 
union, and never permits discus- 
sions of wages, brotherhoods, re- 
ligions or politics. It is strictly an 
educational organization. All dis- 
cussions are about methods, ma- 
terials and machinery used in re- 
frigeration which will effect most 
economical operating costs and in- 
sure longest life of the equipment. 
A single suggestion learned at a 
meeting has often resulted in the 





An Open Letter to the Boss 


saving of hundreds of dollars to 
the owner of the plant. 

I have had' occasion to observe 
that the most successful operating 
engineers throughout the United 
States are those whose bosses sup- 
port this organization and en- 
courage them to participate in the 
educational programs and chapter 
meetings. 

As business men you know the 
value of meeting with other busi- 
ness men. Most of you belong to 
service clubs, and all of you hold 
company memberships in national 
organizations pertaining to your 
particular industry. Operating 
engineers will likewise benefit by 
attendance at meetings. However, 
when the meeting is to pursue a 
course of study, many engineers 
like many business men, need en- 
couragement from the outside. 
They want to know that the boss 
is interested in their efforts for 
self improvernent and that he 
cares whether or not they keep up 
with their studies. Some of them 
need more than mere encourage- 
ment, but a real stimulus, a burr 
under the tail, as it were, lest they 
rest on their laurels and let well 
enough alone. 

The best interests of your com- 
pany will be served if you, the 
boss, obtain the full benefits of 
this unselfish organization by en- 
couraging your operating person- 
nel to join. If there is no chapter 
in your city, get one organized. 
Our national secretary, Emerson 
Brandt, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chi- 
cago, 44, will assist you. An active 
chapter in your city will aid you 
to prolong the life of your ma- 
chinery, to reduce your operating 
costs and to make your engineer 
realize that you are really a won- 
derful boss. The annual cost for a 
member to belong to this organi- 
zation is not as much as you spent 
at the last national industry ban- 
quet. 

Sincerely, 

H. G. VENEMANN 
Professor of Refrigeration 
Purdue University 

Chairman, NAPRE 
Educational Committee 
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N A Pp R E 
Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members oper- 
ating problems monthly in this col- 
umn. Send questions to Chairman 
H. G. Venemann c/o Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 





Balanced Brine System 


Question No. 886: In our cold stor- 
age plant we have a balanced brine 
refrigeration system that serves parts 
of several floors. Because of certain 
changes we are making, it would be 
much more convenient to operate the 
rooms at the front and back of the 
building on separate brine risers and 
returns. 

Would it be equally satisfactory to 
use the present balance tank on the 
rear section and install a new bal- 
ance tank at the same level above 
the front section? With this arrange- 
ment the two cold brine risers would 
connect to the brine cooler discharge 
in the basement. The two brine re- 
turn lines would come together in 
the basement at the suction connec- 
tion to the brine pump. 

In other words can two balanced 
brine circulating systems with the 
two balance tanks on the same level 


operate satisfactorily when tied to- 
gether in the basement at the pump 
suction and the brine cooler dis- 
charge?—C.A.C. 


Answer: It is my opinion that if a 
second balance tank as shown in the 
accompanying sketch would operate 
satisfactorily provided that the re- 
turn line from the new tank is of 
sufficient diameter to allow free flow 
of the brine. 

The sketch was made to illustrate 
the piping arrangement and the di- 
rectional flow of a balanced brine 
system. Several valves which would 
ordinarily be installed in such a sys- 
tem have been omitted. For example, 
valves would ordinarily be installed 
in the suction and discharge lines at 
the pump, and in the discharge lines 
from each set of coils. I would sug- 
gest that valves be installed in the 
new lines A! and B! at a point near 
the tee connections. I do not think 
that they will be needed to regulate 
the flow to the two systems of coils, 
but to facilitate repairs. The return 
lines from the two balance tanks will 
equalize the static heads in the two 
systems. With adequate pipe sizes 
the velocity heads will be very small 
and will be taken care of by a slight 
difference in brine levels between the 
two tanks.—H. G. Venemann 


Lightning Protection 


Question No. 887: In recent years 
most plant engineers have given 
little thought to protecting their elec- 


trical equipment from damage by 
lightning. The utility power lines are 
protected and ordinarily this also 
protects the customer’s equipment. 

From a fundamental standpoint, 
however, is this protection sufficient 
or should the individual plant in 
some cases have its own lightning 
protection equipment installed?— 
ALL. 

ANSWER: The protection of large 
electrical equipment inside the build- 
ings of a manufacturing plant against 
overvoltage hazards, such as light- 
ning is not usually justified. The most 
probable entrance of lightning volt- 
ages into the plant is over the power 
lines, but these must be adequately 
protected by the utility. Where the 
plant area is extensive and plant- 
owned outdoor power lines or under- 
ground cables are used, these should 
be afforded lightning arrester pro- 
tection following approved methods. 

Good practice also requires that 
ventilating stacks and smokestacks 
should be protected by effective 
grounding or lightning rods. 

However, inside the plant build- 
ings, the probability of lightning con- 
tacting the power circuits is mini- 
mized by modern construction prac- 
tice and codes requiring grounding 
of conduit, motor frames, and other 
metal structures associated with the 
electrical power system. In a steel 
frame building this hazard is further 
reduced. Hence experience has shown 


QUESTION: Will this system with two balance tanks as shown work satisfactorily, or is it necessary to omit the new 
tank with its return line B’ and extend the discharge line C/ to the old balance tank? 
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that added protection is not war- 
ranted. 


Special conditions do exist in plants 
where the manufacturing process in- 
volves the handling of explosive or 
inflammable substances. Here, the 
secondary hazard may give rise to 
very much more disastrous results 
and protective measures are carried 
to such extremes as providing com- 
plete metallic enclosure with shield- 
ing and interconnected multiple 
grounds.—Dr. C. S. Sprague, Super- 
visor, High Voltage Laboratory, Pur- 
due University 


Ice Cream Freezer Operation 


Question No. 888: It is not con- 
sidered a good idea to precool the 
liquid ammonia fed to an ice cream 
freezer because the flash gas is re- 
quired to agitate the refrigerant in 
the shell of the freezer. In our plant 
it also appears that the pressure 
feeding the liquid to the freezer 
(condensing pressure) must be up 
fairly high to permit best output by 
the freezer. Could this be a special 
condition in our plant or do certain 
freezers have a minimum liquid am- 
monia pressure below which opera- 
tion is unsatisfactory?—M.L.P. 

ANSWER: From the viewpoint of 
the efficiency of the refrigeration 
system and to operate at the lowest 
possible horsepower consumption per 
ton, it is always advantageous to pre- 
cool the liquid ammonia provided 
that the pre-cooling work is done at 
a higher suction pressure than the 
pressure in the evaporator which it 
supplies. For example, in a two-stage 
or booster system, the liquid supply 
to the low temperature evaporators 
should be pre-cooled by the inter- 
mediate suction pressure. The savings 
come in the refrigeration capacity 
required to pre-cool the liquid is pro- 
vided at high suction pressure at a 
low horsepower per ton but is effec- 
tive in increasing the capacity of the 
low suction pressure machines by a 
like amount of refrigeration. There- 
fore, a portion of the low tempera- 
ture work is done at high suction 
pressure at its higher efficiency. For 
example, a two-stage plant in an ice 
cream factory might operate at zero 
psig suction with a 30 psig interme- 
diate and the pre-cooling work would 
be done at 30 psig. 

Now as to the operation of the ice 
cream freezer itself! Creamery Pack- 
age freezers are all provided with an 
overhead accumulator and float con- 
trol, and they, therefore, operate on 
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a very conventional flooded system. 
If the pre-cooled liquid is maintained 
at head pressure, such freezers will 
operate just as well with pre-cooled 
liquid as with warm liquid. If, on the 
other hand, the liquid cooling is done 
with a flash type cooler, that is to 
say, if the liquid ammonia is ex- 
panded into a shell at intermediate 
pressure and that therefore the li- 
quid supply to the freezer is at in- 
termediate pressure of possibly 30 
psig, then the orifice in the ammonia 
float valve on the freezer may not be 
large enough to feed the necessary 
amount of liquid to the freezer, and 
then, of course, the performance will 
drop way off simply because there 
isn’t enough ammonia going into the 
machine. If, on that type of freezer, 
the liquid pressure to the expansion 
valve is to be abnormally low, the 
manufacturer should be consulted. 

Certain freezers have somewhat 
different kinds of controls, such as, 
for instance, employing an injector 
to promote circulation of the am- 
monia, and it is suggested that the 
manufacturer be consulted as to the 
degree of liquid sub-cooling permis- 
sable in those cases. 

Referring to the preceding para- 
graph, I have in mind some of the 
freezers manufactured by the Cherry- 
Burrell Company, and it occurs to 
me that you might like to refer this 
question to them, also.—Leon Bueh- 
ler, Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Note: This question was referred 
to the Cherry-Burrell Company but 
up to date they have not replied. 

H.G.V. 


Answer No. 2 


ANSWER No. 2: Precooled liquid is 
desirable, however, it is not general 
practice with single stage machines. 

If the operator has a two stage 
compressor, the pre-cooling of liquid 
would be desirable. Since the ques- 
tion has to do with agitation by flash 
gas, we will confine our remarks to 
same. 

We are of the opinion that agita- 
tion by flash gas does not increase 
heat transfer or output of freezer, in 
fact the excess gas is detrimental to 
heat transfer and the resulting fro- 
zen cream mix. 

The flash gas tends to blanket the 
surface and thereby reduce the over- 
all heat transfer. 

This condition is also brought about 
by a too large mean temperature dif- 
ference between ammonia and cream 
mix which creates a violent boiling 
action and much gas to insulate the 
transfer surface. 

Heat transfer “U” plotted against 
LMTD will rise to a maximum at ap- 
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proximately 16° and then drop off 
gradually as the LMTD increases. 

Our opinion on problem cited is 
that the expansion or feed valve is 
too small and that the liquid level 
carried in freezer is much lower at 
90 pounds condensing than at sum- 
mer condensing pressure. (A Pw too 
low for orifice diameter) 

It is also possible that ammonia re- 
ceiver is located far below freezer 
thereby imposing a vertical lift suf- 
ficient to affect the pressure at ex- 
pansion valve and reduce flow of am- 
monia.—E. A. Edmonds, Henry Vogt 
Machine Co. 


New Questions 
Removing Ammonia Fumes 


Question No. 889: A forced air cool- 
ing unit burst open while it was being 
defrosted with water. A large amount 
of ammonia was released into the 
cold storage room where the unit is 
located. Fortunately the room con- 
tained no stored goods. 

Several drums of sulfur dioxide 
were discharged into the room to take 
up the ammonia fumes and the user 
reported satisfactory results. It brings 
up several questions on which I would 
appreciate answers. 

Could sulfur dioxide be used in 
this manner in a room containing 
stored goods? Of course the type of 
goods, packaging and whether it was 
freezer or cooler commodity would 
have a bearing. 

Is there a better way to rid a 
room quickly of highly concentrated 
ammonia fumes?—T.R.D. 


Safe Defrosting 


Question No. 890: In the article by 
Elmer Johnson on page 25, April ICE 
AND REFRIGERATION there is dis- 
cussion of the bursting of a surge 
drum during defrosting operations 
with water. Undoubtedly a low side 
section of this size with accumulator 
should have a relief valve on it. 
Other bursting accidents have oc- 
curred while defrosting with water. 
Sometimes it has happened on single 
units of smaller size where there was 
no accumulator or surge drum and 
where a relief valve would not or- 
dinarily be installed. 

Will you please tell me how these 
refrigerating units should be installed 
to guard against high liquid pressure 
and resultant bursting of the cooler 
or its connections when water is 
turned on for defrosting?—T.R.D. 


Single Phase Protection 


Question No. 891: When one circuit 
of a three phase motor goes out how 
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much does the amperage increase as 
the motor operates on a single phase? 
We recently had an argument in our 
chapter where some said the thermal 
overload protection would stop the 
motor before any damage is done 
under such single phase operation 
and others thought it would not. Will 
the thermal cut outs give full pro- 
tection? What if the motor is pro- 
tected by ordinary fuses only, will 
they stop the motor when it tries to 
operate on a single phase?—C.N.O. 


No Extra Charge for 
Refrigeration Course 


ANY members have written to 

NAPRE headquarters to sign 
up for the new Refrigeration Course 
and have asked what additional 
charge there will be for it. There is 
no extra charge. It will be mailed 
direct to all members of the asso- 
ciation. The first section will go out 
early in September. Other sections 
will follow at intervals. 

The mailing of succeeding sections 
of the course will be timed to give 
the average amount of time for the 
members to study the material on an 
individual basis or for chapter pre- 
sentation to cover it in two meetings 
per month. 

Members do not need to register 
specially to receive the course. It 
will be sent automatically to all of 
them. The association does have a 
problem in keeping accurate ad- 
dresses for its mailing list. Members 
who change their address should 
make it a point to secure notification 
cards from the post office and send 
them promptly to the association 
office. Third class mail is not for- 
warded by the post office. The as- 
sociation should always have the 
correct address on file in order for 
the member to be sure of receiving 
all sections of the course. 


Frank Chase Heads 
Board of Examiners 


HE City of New Orleans recently 

announced the appointment of 
Frank L. Chase as Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers. The board is a subdivision 
of the division of regulatory inspec- 
tion and passes on the qualifications 
of operators of mechanical equip- 
ment, especially operators of refrig- 
eration equipment, furnaces and 
boilers in public places. 

Mr. Chase is Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee of New Orleans 
Chapter, NAPRE. The Executive 
Secretary of the Board is Leo Vivien, 
national director of the association. 
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42nd National Convention 
at Memphis, November 6-9 


HE 1951 National Convention 

will be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
November 6 through 9. Headquar- 
ters will be in the Peabody Hotel. 
Thus the 42nd annual meeting re- 
turns to a central location. Members 
in the middle west are already mak- 
ing plans to take advantage of the 
convenient location the convention 
affords them this year. In nearby St. 
Louis, it has already been discussed 
and plans have been considered in- 
formally to make sure that a large 
and representative delegation will be 
present from that city. 

Professor Venemann and the Edu- 
cational Committee are already at 
work on the program. That fact 
guarantees a good presentation of 
engineering information. The pro- 
gram has been planned by the com- 
mittee to be closely keyed to the needs 
and desires of the engineer members 
of the association. 

Many of the local arrangements 
for a good meeting have been com- 


pleted by Charles Conley, past presi- 
dent and Alvis Clay, national direc- 
tor. Both are convention veterans and 
they guarantee a pleasant and pro- 
fitable convention. 

It is not too early to make plans 
to be in Memphis and enjoy all the 
instruction and entertainment the 
42nd annual meeting will offer. 


P.F.E. at North Platte 
Adds Six Members 


N EARLY June the association 

welcomed to membership: Cash 
Moraczewski, Gilbert Page, Charles 
Johnson, Meril Johnson, Ivan Smith 
and Samuel Scott. All six of these 
men are employed by the Pacific 
Fruit Express Co., in the North 
Platte, Nebr., plant. Manager Paul 
Toay, also. a member, reports that 
all of them are looking forward to 
receiving the new Refrigeration 
Course on which distribution will 
begin in September. 


Table Gives Data on Calcium Chloride Brine 
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Pounds of Flake Calcium Chloride To Be Added Per Gallon of Initial Brine 
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(2) place a straight edge under the row of 
int 


you reach the figure above the straight 
will be 1.02 and it indicates the number 
gallon of initial brine. 





Note: To Convert Lbs. Flake Calcium Chioride per Gallon of 
Lbs. per Gallon x 7.48 = Lbs. per Cu. Ft. 


Example: Your initial brine has a specific gravity of 1.15 with a freezing point of approximately 10° F. 
You require a final brine with a freezing point of approximately —10° F. Now follow this procedure: 
(1) Under “Initial Brine Condition” find the specific gravity reading of 1.1 

figures extending 


(3) caier “Final Brine” find the desired freezing point (in this case —10° F.), and 

(4) find the proper amount of calcium chloride to be used by following directly down this column until 
, or on same line with 1.15. , this figure 

pounds of flake calcium chloride you will add for each 


Brine to Lbs. Flake Calcium Chioride per Cu. Ft. of Brine 


«1S, 
directly to the right of the initial freezing 


In this case, this 








HIS table is taken from Brief 
RB-1 “Maintenance of Calcium 
Chloride Brine.” It contains infor- 
mation on testing brine strength, am- 
monia leakage, pH testing, corros- 
ion inhibitors, correcting for acidity 
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and alkalinity, and a handy chart 
that gives quantities of calcium chlor- 
ide recommended for strengthening 
an old brine or making a new brine. 
Brief RB-1 is available from Calcium 
Chloride Association, Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FREEZING 


PREPARATION PACKAGING 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


STORAGE DISTRIBUTION DESIGN CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


New Processing Plant for Frozen Shrimp 


Quality seafoods are produced in new quick freezing process, 
each piece quick frozen as individual unit at minus 60 F. 


NEW quick-freezing and storage 

plant, specially built by The 
Seapack Corp. at St. Simons Island, 
Ga. for processing of frozen shrimp 
and other seafoods is now in opera- 
tion. At the National Restaurant 
Show in Chicago the week of May 7 
this line of southern seafoods delica- 
cies was introduced. At the same 
time distribution of the line, under 
the trade name of “AeroFoods” was 
being completed in the eastern and 
southern sections of the country. 

In this new patented process, each 
shrimp, oyster, fish fillet, etc. is han- 
dled as an individual unit, cleaned 
individually, breaded or protectively 
coated individually, and then flash- 
frozen individually in a freezing tun- 
nel at temperatures down to 60 de- 
grees below zero. 

In the case of breaded fantail 
shrimp, the processing sequence runs 
as follows: Fresh shrimp are rushed 
in ice from the boats to the company’s 
packing plant. Shrimp are shelled 
immediately, deveined and cleaned 
under running water. While still ice 
cold, each shrimp is pinned by the 
tail on a stainless steel pin, where it 
remains throughout the balance of 
the processing steps. 

Strips of these pinned shrimp are 
dipped up to the tail in pure milk 
and egg batter and then evenly bread- 
ed on specially designed machines. 
Immediately following the shrimp, 
still pinned by the tail, go to the 
freezing tunnel where they are froz- 
en, after which they are packed in 
packages. 

Great improvements in texture and 
flavor of seafood produced by this 
process of flash-freezing is claimed. 
Technically, the reasons for this im- 
provement are based on two factors: 
(1) the elimination of “drip” (loss of 
flavor juices) through not permitting 
the seafood to thaw at any time from 
catch to cooking pan and (2) elimina- 
tion of large ice crystals within the 
seafood caused by slow freezing. 
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When frozen fish or shell fish thaw, 
there is a physical separation from 
the cells, of the moistures that con- 
tain much of the flavor and nutrition. 
If allowed to thaw before the outside 
of the fish is sealed by cooking heat, 


1—Jaxon O. Hice, left, president 
of SeaPack Corp., inspects a rack 
of.flash frozen fantail shrimp after 
it comes out of the company’s new 
freezer tunnel at St. Simons Island, 
Ga. Next to Hice, are J. J. Mead- 
ows, vice president in charge of 
production and J. Roy Duggan, 
vice president and general mana- 


ger. 

2—Here, a truck of AeroFoods 
breaded fantail shrimp is pushed 
into the freezer tunnel where the 
product will be flash frozen by 60 
below zero air blasts. The product 
freezes practically instantly, and 
retains all of its original flavors 

and natural juices. 
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this interior moisture, called “drip,” 
seeps off and carries with it the es- 
sential flavor values. 

This thawing and “drip” are elimi- 
nated in the processing and cooking 
of these products. Fish are processed 


3—Frozen seafoods economics. 
In this picture 157 restaurant serv- 
ings of eight different seafoods 
products are fitted into one cubic 

foot of freezer storage space. 

4—First step in individual flash 
freezing. Operators pin breaded 
fantail shrimp on stainless steel 
hooks in SeaPak Corp’s freezing- 
processing plant at St. Simons 

Island. 

5—Holding down the bread con- 
tent of breaded shrimp. Breaded 
fantail shrimp are dipped in spe- 
cially prepared milk qnd egg bat- 
ter before being lightly breaded in 


the above machine. 
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fresh in the ice-cold state and then 
are immediately flash frozen in indi- 
vidual units, with the fresh-caught 
flavor sealed in. There is no crushing 
of one against another during the 
freezing process which can force 
flavor juices out. And no thawing 
takes place prior to cooking. 

In cooking, the products should be 
placed, in the frozen state, directly in 
high frying or oven temperatures 
which sear or close the outside sur- 
face before the inside is thawed. As 
the inside thaws in cooking, a matter 
of two minutes for shrimp, the in- 
terior moisture changes to steam 
which escapes through the surface 
but leaves the full flavor inside the 
cooked fish. 

The SeaPak Corporation has al- 
ready achieved successful distribu- 
tion for a similar group of products 
under its own SeaPak brand name in 
the retail grocery field. 

AeroFoods shrimp is a_ breaded 
product for restaurant use. Under 
this new method of freezing, each 
shrimp is separate in the box, allow- 
ing the chef to cook one, or a dozen 
portions, as he chooses, without thaw- 
ing and ruining the remainder. 


Oklahoma Locker 
Association Reorganized 


N ALL day meeting of the Okla- 

homa Frozen Food Locker As- 
sociation was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, May 27. The 
association was reorganized, with 
election of the following officers: 

President and treasurer, Clarence 
Page, Purcell, Okla. 

Vice presidents, Tom Echols, Ard- 
more, Okla., Art Thompson, Buffalo, 
Okla. 

Exec. Secretary and general coun- 
sel, Harry T. Hudson, Jr., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Board of Directors: Willis W. 
Lewis, Fairview, Okla.; H. B. McRee, 
Pauls Valley, Okla.; Hubert Oakley, 
Davis, Okla.; Clarence Page, Pur- 
cell, Okla.; Ed Petrikowsky, Bartles- 
ville, Okla.; Clifford Quaid, Norman, 
Okla.; Art Thomas, Buffalo, Okla. 

Mr. Page is also president of the 
Oklahoma Association of Ice Indus- 
tries and Mr. Hudson is also secre- 
tary, although it was made clear to 
all at the meeting that this duplica- 
tion of officers does not in any sense 
of the word constitute a merger of 
the two associations. 

The meeting was attended by 95 
Oklahoma locker operators and 
many more who were unable to at- 
tend sent word of their favorable 
reaction to the proposed reorgani- 
zation. Dues were established at the 
rate of two cents per locker, with 
a minimum of $15 per year. 
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New Frozen Apple Juice 
Concentrates Popular 


ONSUMER appeal of three 

newly-developed frozen apple 
juice concentrates was reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in announcing preliminary results of 
a survey which measured consumer 
preferences for the new juices. This 
survey was conducted in the San 
Francisco area by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in coopera- 
tion with the Washington State Apple 
Commission and Washington State 
College. 

Of the homemakers surveyed, 90 
percent made favorable comments 
concerning the three concentrates. 
Many spoke of the “natural” flavor 
and the “real apple” taste. Some 690 
people in 308 households sampled 
these new juices. 

The three juices tested in the sur- 
vey are highly palatable new pro- 
ducts which have been developed by 
the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry in its Western 
Regional Laboratory in cooperation 
with the Washington Commission. 
The three had first been selected 
from among a dozen or more of the 
newly developed frozen apple juice 
concentrates, made from different 
varieties and combinations of apples, 
and with different acid strengths. 

A unique feature of the process 
for making apple concentrate is that 
the volatile flavor constituents of 
the fresh juice are recovered during 
processing and then mixed back into 
the concentrate just before it is froz- 
en. This gives the product its full, 
natural apple flavor. 

Results of the survey indicate that 
the concentrate most preferred by 
adults is a blend containing 50 per- 
cent Delicious, 20 percent Winesap, 
20 percent Jonathan, and 10 percent 
Rome Beauty, and having .4 percent 
acidity. Ranking slightly lower in 
preference was the straight-Delicious 
at .4 percent acidity. Least preferred 
was the straight-Delicious at .2 per- 
cent acidity. Among participants 
under 21 years of age, the most pre- 
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fered concentrate of the three tested 
was the straight-Delicious at .2 per 
cent acidity, indicating that younger 
people have a “sweeter tooth” than 
those over 21 years of age. 


1952 Frozen Food 
Convention in Chicago 


HE 1952 national frozen food in- 

dustry convention will be held in 
Chicago during the week of March 2, 
according to an announcement made 
by W. L. Pavlovski, 1952 chairman 
of the All-Industry Frozen Foods 
Corivention Committee. The Stevens 
Hotel has been chosen to house the 
convention. 

Tentative plans are to arrange a 
general session to include all seg- 
ments of the industry. All groups 
will be canvassed to determine the 
topics of greatest interest so that the 
program can be planned accordingly 
by the Convention Committee. 

Separate meetings of the various 
groups sponsoring the convention will 
be held as usual, and social functions 
will be a part of the program. In- 
cluded among the participating As- 
sociations are the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers, the Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors, the National Food Brokers 
Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses. 


Home Freezers and 
Home Freezing 


N attractive fifty-page booklet on 
home freezers and home freez- 
ing has been issued by the Georgia 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Georgia. The bulletin is No. 266. 
The authors are J. G. Woodroof and 
Ethyl Shelor. The subject of home 
freezing, the selection of freezers, 
their cost, care and methods of freez- 
ing fruits, meats, vegetables, cooked 
foods, poultry packaging are exten- 
sively treated in this newest addition 
to literature on home freezing. 


Report Shows Increased Production of Frozen Fish 


HERE were 287.1 million pounds 
of fish and shellfish frozen dur- 
ing 1950, says a report from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 


Fishery products frozen 
Peak holdings during year 
Average holdings during year 


ment of the Interior. Of this amount 
220.8 million pounds consisted of fish 
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and 66.3 million pounds of shellfish. 
Shrimp ranked first in freezings with 
over 55.6 million pounds, followed by 
ocean perch (rosefish) with 54.2 mil- 


1950 1949 
pounds pounds 
285,800,000 
158,700,000 
123,700,000 


lion pounds, and halibut with 32.7 
million pounds. 
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Frozen Food Distributor 
Occupies New Building 


FULL page advertisement and 

a feature story in the April 29 
issue of the Arkansas Democrat, 
Little Rock, announced formal open- 
ing of Vogel’s Inc., large distributor 
of frozen foods. The date also marked 
the fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the company. 

The new ultra-modern building, 
erected at a cost of $165,000, was 
built by private capital and leased 
by Vogel’s. It has the distinction of 
being the only building especially 
constructed for frozen food distribu- 
tion in Arkansas. Of brick and tile 
masonry, it contains around 12,000 
sq. ft. of floor space with six-inch 
insulation on the walls and floors 
and eight inches in the ceiling. 

Dual Frick refrigeration equipment 
is utilized throughout so that if one 
machine fails the other can take over 
to prevent a rise in temperature. A 
meter on which is constantly re- 
corded mercury readings in the three 
refrigeration rooms is located in Mr. 
Vogel’s office so that any change 
can be quickly detected and cor- 
rected. 

Other special features inside the 
building include a modern method 
of order filling. Conveyors are util- 
ized to bring the packages from a 
large zero temperature room where 
they are stored, to a 34-degree tem- 
perature room. 

An ice-making plant with a capa- 
city of two tons per day in which 
to pack fish orders is located in the 
loading room. An inside loading dock 
will accommodate three trucks. 

In addition to its large distribut- 
ing business Vogel’s also operates a 
public cold storage plant. This de- 
partment is managed by A. D. Gold- 
berg, a veteran worker in this type 
of business. Here are located facili- 
ties for storing a million pounds of 
frozen foods of all descriptions at 
zero temperatures. 

A Rock Island spur line is situated 
only a few yards from the building 
so that frozen fruits and vegetables 
from California, all types of seafood 
from New England and citrus juices 
from Florida can be quickly trans- 
ferred into the new cold storage 
building to await further distribution 
to points throughout Arkansas. 

Among the offices in the front 
portion of the building is a sales 
room where latest information on 
new lines of frozen foods and other 
pertinent information is placed daily 
for the sales manager and his staff. 
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A native of Little Rock with many 
years’ experience in the food and 
produce business, the company’s 
president, Sam Vogel, is assisted in 
managing the concern by Richard 
Thurow, vice president, and Dan 
Schwartz, sales manager. 

Mrs. Rose Vogel Schwartz, who 
like Thurow and Schwartz, has been 
with the company since its founding, 
is in charge of an office force of five 
highly-trained assistants. 

At its open house held April 29, 
Vogel’s was host to its customers 
and manufacturers, showing off Ar- 
kansas’ largest and most modern 
frozen food distribution plant. 


Lockers Have Little Effect 
on Commercial Meats 


ESPITE the rapid growth of 

frozen food locker plants and 
home freezers, their use in the North 
Central States has not significantly 
lessened the normal volume of live- 
stock flowing into commercial live- 
stock and meat distribution channels, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has reported. 

The information comes from a study 
made by the agricultural experiment 
stations of nine North Central states 
in cooperation with the Bureau, fi- 
nanced in part with Research and 
Marketing Act funds. Results of the 
study are reported in a new bulletin 
by the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, at Madison. The 
bulletin, titled “Frozen Food Lockers 
and Home Freezers in Meat Distribu- 
tion,” is based on a survey of locker 
plants, locker patrons, and users of 
home freezers in the North Central 
region. 

Although somewhat more animals 
are now killed and processed locally, 
the report indicates that without 
locker plants, most of this additional 
meat would not have been commer- 
cially slaughtered. Most of the meat 
poundage now stored in freezer lock- 
ers is from animals which formerly 
would have been butchered on farms 
for home use. 

More than half of the nation’s 10,- 
464 freezer locker plants are located 
in the 12 North Central Staies, ac- 
cording to the survey. Most locker 
patrons in the region are farmers and 
many urban users are farm owners 
who bring meat in from their farms 
for storage. A large proportion of 
farmers who own home freezers con- 
tinue to rent freezer-locker space for 
additional storage. Farmers who own 
home freezers rely heavily on their 
own farm-produced meat. But they 
also bought some for storage—an av- 
erage of 77 pounds per family as com- 
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pared with 217 pounds bought by 
urban families. Locker operators re- 
ported that consumption of meat in- 
creased, especially of beef, along with 
the increase on locker rentals. 

Factors influencing the use of lock- 
ers in the future, as indicated by the 
study, will probably include: (1) The 
cost of locker plant service and rental 
charges; (2) location and availability 
of plants and type of service pro- 
vided; (3) extent to which home 
freezers are used; (4) marketing mar- 
gins on meat; (5) the trend in meat 
prices; and (6) management of locker 
plants. 

“Locker plants,” the report points 
out, “are relatively small business 
undertakings serving their local com- 
munities. Home freezers are like- 
wise apparently filling a need for 
many farmers and city people. The 
initial cost of the freezers and the 
expenses of operation are perhaps 
the principal deterents to their even 
wider use. Although home freezers 
compete with locker plants as stor- 
ages, they also supplement the locker 
plants in that their owners often rent 
lockers for additional storage space; 
owners of home freezers also have 
some or all of their slaughtering and 
processing done at the plants, and 
buy wholesale cuts of meat from the 
locker operators.” 


New Locker Plants Require 
Construction Permit 


EW frozen food locker plants 
Bf cannot be constructed in the 
future without a special authorization 
from the construction controls divi- 
sion of the National Production Au- 
thority. The NPA made this clear 
in a statement by its legal division. 

The division said: “Frozen food 
locker plants cannot be constructed 
without NPA authorization, since 
they are establishments for the fur- 
nishing of a personal service.” Under 
terms of an NPA construction limita- 
tion ruling made recently, any estab- 
lishment offering a personal service 
must have a specific permit before 
construction can be started. 

Forms for applying for an NPA 
permit to put up a new locker plant 
or any similar building may be ob- 
tained from the NPA in Washington 
or from any field office of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. These 
field offices are located in principal 
cities of the country. 

Wholesale frozen food plants, cold 
storage establishments or similar 
buildings do not require a permit for 
their construction. The NPA order 
specifically exempts “wholesale food 
establishments” of all kinds, includ- 
ing plants for the manufacture or pro- 
cessing of food. 
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Open New Sources of Profit 
In the Perishable Food Field 


Equip your plant to offer crushed ice service to shippers of perishable prod- 
ucts. Conveyco ice crushers, crusher-blowers and portable crusher-blowers open 
new opportunities for selling more ice. Top icing trucks and railroad cars 
loaded with produce and other perishables is profitable business. If you're not 
located near a truck depot or railroad siding, Conveyco’s portable truck- 
mounted crusher-blower will permit you to offer crushed ice service at the 
customer's location. Vegetable markets, milk trucks, shippers of fruits and 
vegetables, plus many other local customers need crushed ice to protect their 
merchandise. Take advantage of this lucrative market now with profit-making 
Conveyco ice crushing and ice conveying equipment. 

You can get complete information by filling in the coupon below and 
mailing today! Get in on these extra profits now! 


Icing carloads of produce offers ex- 


tra profits. Reefer trucks also pre- 
sent an additional market for ice. 


Truck mounted Crusher-Blower icing a car. 

















ENGINEERS THE CONVEYOR CO. 


3260 ‘East Slavson Ave., Los Angeles, California 


Please send complete details on Ice 
THE 0 FE co. Crushing and Conveying Equipment. 


Title. 


. MANUFACTURERS 





3260 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE 


Address. 
LOS ANGELES 58 CALIFORNIA 





State. 
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A. S. R. E. Attracts Record Attendance at 
Annual Spring Meeting 


HE spring meeting of the Ameri- 

can Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers held at Detroit May 27-30 
attracted an unusually large attend- 
ance with an official registration of 
541. The technical sessions covered 
a variety of refrigeration subjects 
including a domestic refrigerator en- 
gineering conference on motors for 
hermetic units. 

At the welcome luncheon, George 
Romney, vice president of Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp., gave an interesting 
discussion of today’s social industrial 
problems, and George F. Taubeneck 
of Detroit presented some views on 
production and supply problems. 


Air Conditioning 


Two technical papers on small air 
conditioning systems were read by 
D. D. Wile, chief engineer of Re- 
frigerating Engineering, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, and Wm. T. Smith, head of 
the refrigeration section of the U. 
S. Air Force. 

Mr. Wile outlined the shortcomings 
of conventional small systems in 
maintaining comfort conditions dur- 
ing mild but humid weather. He sug- 
gested that a combination of face 
and by-pass dampers in conjunction 
with dual compressors or some other 
arrangement of capacity unloading 
would permit the smaller air condi- 
tioners to reduce humidity while 
operating at less than peak capacity. 

Mr. Smith also mentioned the need 
for control of humidity in smaller 
systems and said that such control- 
ling may be required in specifica- 
tions to be set up by the Air Force. 
He offered the solution of providing 
a reheat coil warmed by water dis- 
charge condenser wire. 

W. E. Dodson of General Electric 
said that present packaged air con- 
ditioning units are in the same stage 
of development as the early automo- 
bile which had no self starter, just 
as most room units today have no 
thermostat. As the demand develops 
for refinements, they may become 
standard equipment just as certain 
refinements have become standard 
equipment of the modern automo- 
biles. 

E. R. Michel, assistant manager of 
the Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Division of Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp., said that study 
of the various methods of obtaining 
low temperature may bring up one 
that is cheaper, more economical to 
operate, more simple to supply or 
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reliable in operation. He discussed 
briefly the equipment available and 
said that ammonia probably is still 
the most efficient refrigerant and is 
more commonly used for tempera- 
tures down to minus 85 F. 

Clarence W. Du Bois of the Minute 
Maid Corp. reviewed a series of 
tests conducted during 1950 to show 
the effect of various storage tem- 
peratures upon citrus juice concen- 
trates, particularly on their flavor. 
He pointed out that there is a defi- 
nite relationship between tempera- 
ture and “cloud” retention and said 
that retention of at least 75 percent 
of cloud is considered necessary to 
give the juice a satisfactory appear- 
ance. Storage temperatures of zero 
F have produced no loss of cloud at 
the end of 330 days and at 15 F, 75 
percent of the cloud can be retained 
up to 100 days. 

H. C. Diehl, director of the Re- 
frigeration Research Foundation, said 
that a shortcoming of this paper was 
that it did not provide data for short 
term storage. He said the real need 
for such low temperatures for s/,ort 
term handling should be determined 
before the service trades are asked 
to provide them. 


High Speed Compressors 


Leon Buehler, Jr., chief refrigerat- 
ing engineer for the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Co., sketched the 
advantages of using multi-cylinder 
and high speed ammonia compressors 
and refuted some theories in regard 
to high speed machines that he felt 
did not apply to the multi cylinder 
ammonia compressor. He said that 
multi cylinder machines operating at 
a piston speed of 700 fpm do not 
show abnormal wear and there is no 
advantage to running machines at 
reduced speeds so they will last 
longer. The real project, he said, 
should be to operate them at the 
lowest cost per ton of refrigeration. 

At the domestic refrigerator con- 
ference conducted by Milton Kal- 
ischer of Westinghouse, motor design 
and application problems for her- 
metics were discussed by F. H. 
Fleischer and J. B. Brightman of 
General Electric. Mr. Fleischer said 
that motor design is essentially a 
compromise between obtaining maxi- 
mum efficiency and holding costs to 
a minimum. Mr. Brightman empha- 
sized the importance of keeping motor 
operating temperatures low, prob- 
ably below 90 C, one reason for this 
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being to prevent driving moisture out 
of the paper insulation in the stator. 

Another important problem, that 
of noise in motors, came up for some 
discussion after the speakers had 
said that this could be minimized 
by keeping the air gap at the mini- 
mum and maintaining a concentric 
air gap within close limits. 

Whether concentricity of the air 
gap causes noises was debated by 
James Hornaday of Norge Corp. He 
said that they had found some mo- 
tors that were definitely not con- 
centric but were not noisy, while 
others that were concentric were 
noisy. 

A number of interesting inspection 
trips were made during the meeting 
to the Kelvinator plant, Greenfield 
Village, the Ford River Rouge plant 
and the Hudson plant. 


General Motors Booklet 
On Electric Refrigerator 


TO ZERO of Refrigeration,” a 
new educational booklet by 
General Motors, tells in interesting 
and non-technical language how the 
modern electrical refrigerator works. 
The 93-page booklet, with 118 illus- 
trations in color, is available in limit- 
ed quantities to schools, colleges, 
libraries and other educational insti- 
tutions. Requests should be addressed 
to General Motors Educational Serv- 
ice, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

The booklet traces the development 
of refrigeration from the early Chi- 
nese, Greeks and Romans, who crude- 
ly stored ice and snow in pits and 
trenches to cool their drinks. Later, 
Clipper ships sailed from northern 
United States ports with cargoes of 
natural ice for our southland and 
even for European markets. Artificial 
ice was produced in the United States 
in the mid-19th century, populariz- 
ing the ice-box, which served its pur- 
pose for many years. 

Electricity began to enter homes 50 
years ago, a factor leading to the de- 
velopment of the modern refrigera- 
tor. The booklet tells how its freez- 
er, compressor and condenser work 
together with the refrigerant to 
pump heat from its interior, thus pro- 
ducing cold. Various refrigerants are 
described. It is explained why tem- 
peratures between 32 and 50 degrees 
help preserve food, and why frozen 
food can be stored almost indefinitely 
with little or no loss of freshness, 
flavor or food value. 

The booklet also outlines how food 
freezers, gas refrigerators and air 
conditioning equipment work. It goes 
on to describe the research that has 
been made into odd phenomena in 
the region of absolute zero. 
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99.99% ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


You can depend on Du Pont “National” An- readily available with fast delivery from dis- 
hydrous Ammonia to keep your plant operat- tributing points spaced across the country. 
DISTRICT ing at top efficiency. It’s always uniform... E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


OFFICES: always dependable . . . always dry. And it’s Polychemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
7S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri CYLINDER ANHYDROUS 
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Sell more ice... 
Do a better icing job 


DE en ee 


A LINK-BELT Ice Crusher-Slinger 
opens up new markets 


Every shipper of perishable products is a potential 
customer if you have a Link-Belt Ice Crusher- 
Slinger. This modern method of top-icing helps 
bring a better price for the product at market, 
because spoilage is reduced. 





Get all the facts about the Link-Belt Ice Crusher- ; , 
Slinger. Capacities 15 to 60 tons per hour. Sta- Portable Link-Belt Ice Crusher-Slinger delivers snow-ice to tops of 


tionary or portable. Electric or gasoline driven. and between crates of celery. Profitable year ‘round business can be 
built with a small investment. 
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ICE CRUSHER-SLINGERS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, F 1, Mi lis $, San Francisco 
24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices in po ae as cities. 2.39 
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Sidelines — Selling 
Rose Bushes 


(Continued from page 26) 


tide us over in that part of the year 
when things are a bit slow. It can 
be done with our present employees 
without adding new personnel. 

Our men can sell roses to the house- 
wife when they make their survey, 
and we do that every year. We call 
on every home, whether electric or 
ice, and find out their wants and their 
needs, and tell them our story, and 
while we do that, the men will pass 
on a booklet showing these various 
roses and pictures of them. Every 
home is a prospect, regardless of 
whether it is across the tracks or in 
the colored section or in the million- 
dollar homes. They all like roses, and 
they are everywhere down there. 

Now, what do you need to get start- 
ed? You need a permit to deal in 
nursery stock. You car get that from 
the State Department of Agriculture 
at a cost of $5.00 to $12.50. You need 
picture display cards for the sales 
room and you can sell, incidentally 
from your pictures. You will need 
storage space inside, controlled tem- 
perature of thirty-two to thirty-five 
degrees. If you do not have such 
space, you should keep the roots cov- 
ered so they won’t freeze or get too 
warm. We are going to keep ours 
outside packed in sawdust, and sell 
from there. 

We expect to have a little wrapping 
table, which would be very inexpen- 
sive, to wrap the bushes, twice to tie 
the bundles, small bins with packing 
moss, planting guides to go with each 
order, sales books so you can list each 
item sold with a record of the type 
of roses or shrubbery for each sale. 
We have a small booklet, “Rose Plant- 
ing Guide,” put out by the Texas Re- 
search Foundation, by Dr. E. W. Lisle. 
It is an authority on rose growing, 
and we intend to put one of those out 
with every bush we sell. 

We intend to handle only standard 
roses, no patented varieties, but we 
will take orders for patented stock. 
Standard bushes come packed ten to 
the bundle and each bush is tied and 
labeled at the nursery. They cost 
about 35 cents and sell for 98 cents. 
In lots of a thousand; they will cost 
about 30 cents. Nationally, they sell 
35 percent red, 25 percent pink, 15 
percent yellow, 15 percent two-tone, 
5 percent white and 5 percent others. 

You will need about two hundred 
bushes to get in business. That is 
around 75 dollars inventory. The 
small amount of paper and twine 
needed won't cost much, you probably 
have newspapers around that you 
could use. 
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Materials Handling 
(Continued from page 12) 


unloading spot, while a second lift 
takes over at the floor where storage 
is to take place. 

At the risk of being elemental, let 
me say that pallet design should be 
controlled by such factors as size and 
weight of commodities, horizontal 
distances between warehouse sup- 
porting columns and inner walls, aisle 
widths required for mechanized 
equipment, maximum heights of 
stacks, widths of loading doors on 
rolling stock, and the capacities of 
materials handling equipment. 

Four-way pallets will allow the 
fork lift to approach from any side, 
which is a considerable advantage 
when working in tight places. It is 
fundamental that the largest possible 
pallets be used, consistent with other 
factors, because the larger the pal- 
lets the less the handling and the 
lower the cost. The box type pallet 


will be most suited to small lots of 
crushable merchandise and for fire 
storage, for instance, to prevent dam- 
age. If you have several types of 
pallets, it is well to paint a distinctive 
marking on the edge of each to fa- 
cilitate quick identification by an op- 
erator on the seat of a fork lift. 


Refrigerator Cars Needed 
(Continued from page 18) 
portation workers in the USDA be- 
gan to discuss with the railways as 
far back as the early 1900s. Some 
progress was made, but it remained 
for your committee to formulate 
standards and the railways in co- 
operation to build the cars. I hope 
nothing will upset the progress which 
has been made in the standardizing 

of car dimensions.” 

Mr. Kelley made it plain that he 
in no way wished to imply that the 
committee “has closed its eyes to new 
developments in refrigeration and 
car design.” 


Better Refrigeration for Rural Families 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture thinks the refrigeration 
industry hasn’t paid enough atten- 
tion to the special food-shortage 
needs of farm families. Research ex- 
perts of the agency are conducting 
a special survey under the Research 
and Marketing Act to work out de- 
signs for a “model” type of refrig- 
erator-freezer combination to meet 
ruralists’ needs. 

As part of the survey, officials 
have studied 160 different farm 
walk-in refrigerator-freezer installa- 
tions to determine their advantages 
and shortcomings. They hope, on the 
basis of these studies, to design a 
more useful and efficient farm re- 
frigeration unit which might be lo- 
cally-built but would make use of 
commercial refrigeration equipment. 


Farm Built Units 


The bulk of the units inspected 
by the researchers were farm-built, 
two-temperature units built gener- 
ally according to plans furnished by 
State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. The studies were conducted 
mainly in Texas and Washington 
state. 

The researchers found many of 
the units too small, or arranged bad- 
ly. Many weren’t cold enough, due 
to poor insulation or improper con- 
struction. On the other hand, all the 
farm families questioned said they 


were glad to have their units because 
of their convenience and the im- 
proved meals they made possible. 

Agriculture department researchers 
are working toward developing a 
unit that will be large enough and 
cold enough not only to store the 
regular food supply of a farm fam- 
ily, but also to give space to perish- 
able farm products that don’t go to 
market very often. They plan to 
make the units available in sections, 
so that it can be built and installed 
right on the farm. 


Walk-In Sizes 


The refrigerator they’re experi- 
menting with now is walk-in size 
and carries two temperatures. It has 
two sections—a 250 to 300 cubic foot 
chill room kept at 37 F, and inside 
that, or beside it, a 0 F freezer. The 
whole thing will probably be 8 and 
10 feet wide and long and 8 feet 
high. 

The chill rooms have a meat rail 
from which sides or quarters of lamb, 
beef, or pork can be suspended, and 
one wall is lined with removable 
storage shelves that can be taken 
out when bulky fruits and vegetables 
are being cooled for selling. 

And, best news of all for the house- 
wife, the new units have a built-in 
home refrigerator that opens into 
the kitchen as well as into the chill 
room—saving miles of steps. 
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HOW TO GET 
AMMONIA 
i IN A HURRY > 


A PHONE CALL to your 
distributor (listed below) 
will bring fast delivery of 
Barrett Standard Anhydrous 
Ammonia in cylinders. 


ALABAMA 
mg ae BY Wittichen Chemieal Co. 
Tel. 4-163 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: C. V. oe Company 
Tel. Mutual 79 
San Francisco: the Barret Division 
Tel. Hemlock 1-09 
COLORADO 
we Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
. Keystone 3111 
FLORIDA 
He: D. W. Anderson 
Tel —4-1346 Night 
Miami: Columbia Chemical & Sup. Co. 
Tel. 78-2544-2545 
Tampa: Haggerty, Ine. 
Tel. Tampa M-1507 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Bonded Service Warehouse 
Tel. Alpine 5577—Amherst 0277 
Macon: The Anderson Chemical Co., 
Ine, Tel. Ivy 1284—Ivy 2122J 
ILLINOIS 
sie rmei Westland oT ee Supply 
Co. Tel, Harrison 7-07 


WA 

Burlington: MeKesson & Robbins, Ine. 
Tel. Burlington 410 

Cedar Rapids: MeKesson & Robbins, Ine. 
Tel. 4191 


Ottumwa: J. W. Edgerly & Co. 
Tel i 
Sioux m it 
Tel. 
Lomssanea 
New Orleans: Barada & Page, Ine. 
Tel. Walnut 4527 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Leroy Oldham & Company 
Tel. Lexington 3478 
MASSACHUSETTS 
on: Brewer & Mire cri Ine, 
Tel Lafayette 3-49 
Malden: The Barrett Division 
Tel. Ma’ 50 


Iden 2-746 


ar sson & Robbins, Ine 


Springfield: Sy Chemical Corporation 
Tel. 9-5601 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: Eaton ( re ty Dyestuff Co. 
Tel. Woodward 2-52 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul: Lyon Chemicals, Inc, 
Tel. Nestor 1351 
Missou 
Kansas City Sorry? Hood Chemical Co, 
Tel. V ietor 3621- 
St. Louis: The Saas tt Division 
Tel. Lockhart 6510 
St. Louis: _—— & Robbins, Ine. 
Tel. Main 34 
St. Louis: G. 8. ‘patie & Co, 
Tel. Main 5155 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: MeKesson & Robbins, Ine. 
Tel. Atlantic 5000 


STANDARD 


In 150, 100 





NEW JERSEY 
Newark: Cooper, — Co. 
Tel. Mkt. 
Paterson: Lotte | pst & Dye Corp. 
Tel. Sherwood 2-0704-5-6 
Wollen thames ie a A and Co. 
Tel. Lambert 3-¢ 


YORK 
Albany: Albany Laboratories, Inc. 
Tel. Albany 4-6388—4-1747 
Brooklyn: Tex-Ite creas Company 
Tel. Evergreen 7-1862-3 
New York: The Barrett pay 
Tel. Whitehall 4-080) 

New York: E. M. Serge: wd Pulp & 
Chemical Co. Tel. Worth 2-4540 
Rochester: Wm. B, Duffy Carting Co. 

Tel. Hamilton 9640 
Syracuse: Salina —_ — & 
Supply Co. Tel. 21 
NORTH CAROLIN 
Charlotte: American a Co. 
Tel. Charlotte 7721 


HIO 
Cincinnati: bef sewage ny Company 


Home—East 7¢ 
Cleveland: The Harshaw c hemical Co, 
Tel. Cedar 6300 


KLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: net Soe ring & 
Sales Co, Tel. 9 
Tulsa: Vaughn Chemical ‘e 
Tel. T 211 


REGON. 

Portland: Harris Iee Machine Works 
Tel. East 6161 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ma cag boxe oe Division 
Howard 5 

susan a a 

Tel. Wellington 1-0777 


DE ISLAND 
Providence: Arnold, Hoffman Co, 
Tel. Gaspee 2935 
TENNESSEE 
ba gd The oe Company 
Tel. S18 7-8 


EXAS 
Dallas: Chas. H. Platter & Co. 
el. Central 879 
El Paso: George S. Thomson Co., Inc 
Tel. 3-4471 


Houston: Houston Armature Works 
Tel. Preston 2174 

San Antonio: Interstate Brokerage Co. 
Tel. Garfield 6001 


UTAH 
er ace City: Mine & Smelter Supply 
. Tel, 3-2791 
vinenaa 
Richmond: The Barrett Divisfon 
Tel. Richmond 3-9120, 9129 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: Northwest a Ice Machine 
Co. Tel. Main 74 


ISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Merchants Chemical Co. 
Tel. Mitchel 5-7909 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


and 50-pound cylinders. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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With This NEW Improvement 
Niagara “No-Frost Method. 
puts you a big step ahead 
in trouble-free, automatic 
refrigeration or freezing 


Niagara “No-Frost Method” keeps frost and ice 
COMPLETELY OUT of your cooling, chilling, 
freezing or cold storage. 

It uses Niagara No-Frost Liquid Spray to keep 
frost and ice from ever forming. It gives you, auto- 
matically, refrigeration with no defrosting, and full 
capacity NEVER cut down by ice building up pro- 
gressively on refrigeration coils. 

Now, a NEW design No-Frost Liquid concentrator, 
using a new principle, takes away moisture as fast as 
it is condensed by evaporating it at low temperature 
—not boiling it away at high temperature. It has 14 
times the capacity of the old method per dollar of 
investment — one concentrator will handle a battery 
of high capacity spray coolers. 

This gives you more refrigeration at lower cost; 
less machinery in less space. You operate at high 
suction pressure, saving power and wear and tear 
on compressors. 

The extra capacity and lower cost both for equip- 
ment and operating makes this method advantageous 
for every type of refrigeration use—both for freezing 
and for moderate temperatures—for large “live” loads 
as in meat chilling or in fruit and vegetable pre- 
cooling —for rooms that are filled and emptied of 
product daily, such as milk rooms and terminal 
storage warehouses. 

You get true trouble-free refrigeration . . . No 
brine .. . no salt solution ... no dirt .. . no mess 
... It is entirely clean; you get rid of dirt and odors. 
You reduce both equipment and operating costs. 

For complete information write to the Niagara 
Blower Company, Dept. IR, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


If you need extra 
capacity ... the 
Niagara “No-Frost 
Method” can help 
you get it with 
your present com- 
pressor. 


A simple method, 
easily maintained. 
Saves a third of 
your refrigeration 
cost ... Ask for 
Niagara Bulletins 
118 and 119. 


CONCENTRATOR NO-FROST SPRAY COOLER 
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Refrigeration Goes to 
Canadian Woods 


TREMENDOUS improvement in 

the feeding of lumbermen in 
the Canadian woods is due to the 
employment of modern refrigeration 
by the large companies. In 1950, 
Canadian International Paper woods- 
men ate approximately 9,000 tons of 
food including 1,800,000 pounds of 
beef and 630,000 pounds of pork. All 
of it was supplied by the company 
and most of it was bought locally 
from the farmers. In a big freezer 
at Maniwaki on an average day in 
the operation season there is likely 
to be $10,000 worth of meat. An 
average bi-weekly shipment of sau- 
sage alone amounts to over 800 
pounds. About 75 per cent of hogs 
and 45 per cent of beef is bought lo- 
cally. 

Three times a week meats are 
shipped to the woods in insulated 
boxes. Carcasses are boned and cut 
into chops, roasts, stewing meat, cut- 
lets and steaks. The butchers make 
sausage, smoke hams and bacon, head 
cheese, hamburger and render fat 
and lard. 

The day when woodsmen got only 
salt pork, preserved meats and beans 
is gone forever. Fresh food comes in 
every two or three days and is pre- 
pared by trained cooks—as good as 
you find in a big city hotel. The com- 
pany also supplies planned menus so 
the men will get a balanced diet. 


New Incorporations 


Kings, N. Y.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed for Dutchess 
Cold Storage, Inc., cold storage and 
warehouse business. Capital stock 
was listed at 250 shares no par value. 
Directors: Hyman Winer and Esther 
Weiner, both of 3029 Brighton 12th 
Street, Brooklyn, and Tickva Lund, 
1013 Ave. J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Newark, N. Y.—Articles of incor- 
poration were filed with the office of 
the secretary of state, Albany, for 
Newark Freezer & Locker Corpora- 
tion, general business of cold storage 
of food and food products. Capital 
stock was listed at 200 shares no par 
value. Directors: Harlan F. Calkins, 
170 Commonwealth Road, Nicholas 
E. Brown, 178 Commonwealth Road, 
and Jean M. Ogden, 40 Penrose 
Street, all of Rochester, New York. 


El Campo, Tex.—The El Campo 
Ice & Locker Company was recently 
incorporated. The company was 
chartered by J. E. Ruddell, Louis F. 
Lippman and R. P. Lampley. 


Oostburg, Wis.—The Oostburg Cold 
Storage Company has been formed 
to engage in the business of cold and 
dry storage and the freezing and stor- 
ing of perishable merchandise. The 
incorporators are Frank J. Rohde, 
Walter L. Grasse and Robert L. 
Rohde who have listed 1,000 shares 
at $100. per share. 
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Standards for Mechanical 
Refrigeration on Shipboard 


WO new standards for mechani- 

cal refrigeration on shipboard 
have been approved by the American 
Standards Association. One is the 
American Standard Recommended 
Practice for Mechanical Refrigeration 
Installations on Shipboard, B59.1- 
1950, and the other is the American 
Standard Method of Rating and Test- 
ing Refrigerant Expansion Valves, 
B60.1-1950. 

The American Standard for refrig- 
eration installations on shipboard is 
a guide for the design, construction, 
installation, operation, tests, and in- 
spection of mechanical refrigeration 
equipment for the extraction of heat 
aboard merchant vessels. It deals 
with systems such as those for carry- 
ing refrigerated cargo, preparation 
and preservation of food, and cooling 
or dehumidification of air for circu- 
lation to or within ships compart- 
ments. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations cover machinery, 
prime movers, pressure vessels, heat 
exchange apparatus, piping, valves, 
fittings, etc, which during operation 
of the system come into contact with 
the primary refrigerant or with any 
circulated secondary fluid used for 
transfer of heat, and any accessories, 
controls, and apparatus affecting the 
performance or safe operation thereof. 

The second American Standard 
covers methods of rating and testing 
thermostatic and constant pressure 
expansion valves for use in refrig- 
erant systems employing volatile re- 
frigerants. It specifies the equipment 
and procedure to be used in testing 
and rating; lists the type of data to 
be recorded and gives illustrations 
and examples. 

A committee of the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers de- 
veloped these standards. Revisions 
will be made by sectional committee 
on each of these subjects organized 
under the procedures of ASA. The 
ASRE will be the sponsor for these 
committees. 

Copies of the American Standard 
Recommended Practice for Mechani- 
cal Refrigeration Installations on 
Shipboard, B59.1-1950, cost one dol- 
lar each, and copies of the American 
Standard Method of Rating and Test- 
ing Refrigerant Expansion Valves, 
B60.1-1950, cost fifty cents each. Both 
of these standards may be obtained 
from the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 70 East 45 Street, New York 
17, N. Y. or the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, 40 West 40 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Book Review 


ENGINEERING THERMODYNAMICS by 
Herman J. Stoever, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., New York, 
publishers. 458 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $5.75. For sale by Nickerson 
& Collins Co., Chicago 44, Ill. 


The purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide a textbook for undergraduate 
students in presenting the principles 
of engineering thermodynamics and 
some of the more important appli- 
cations of those principles. It has 
three parts: Part I covers the First 
Law of Thermodynamics, Part II the 
Second Law and Part III the appli- 
cation of principles and methods de- 
veloped in the first two parts. More 
than half of the articles are followed 
by illustrative problems which help 
the student to maintain interest and 
to fix in his mind more firmly the 
newly acquired knowledge. This ma- 
terial in Parts I and II is divided, not 
according to the kinds of systems 
considered, but according to the 
thermodynamic principles involved. 
Students are thereby encouraged to 
think of the subject as one involving 
only a few basic principles. 


Tulsa Plans to Regulate 
Refrigeration Installations 


ITY officials of Tulsa, Okla., are 

considering an ordinance regu- 
lating design, alterations, repair and 
maintenance of refrigeration equip- 
ment and establishing examination 
and license fees. 

The ordinance sets up three classes 
of licenses. There are class A for any 
person engaging in the business of 
contractor or journeyman of install- 
ing, altering or repairing any and all 
refrigeration equipment or apparatus. 
The class A license is $100. Class B 
licenses are issued to permit anyone 
to install, repair or alter refrigerat- 
ing equipment rated at 75 tons in 
capacity. Class C licenses are issued 
to any person working as a journey- 
man at installing, altering or repair- 
ing refrigeration equipment. The fee 
is $10. 

Licenses are issued after examina- 
tions before an examining board 
which finds the applicant qualified for 
the work. The examination fees are 
$20 for contractors, $10 for jour- 
neymen. A contractor holding a class 
A license must post a surety bond 
with the city for $2,000. The bond for 
a class B contractor’s license is $1,000. 

The ordinance specifies that no per- 
son shall install, repair or alter re- 
frigeration equipment of a capacity 
of 3 tons or over unless properly 
licensed by the city. Inspection fees 
also are provided for in the measure. 
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The NEW POLAR 
CUBED and CRUSHED 
ICE VENDING STATION 


Smooth Bends 
Perfect Welds 


Exact Measurements 


Patented—Design Patent Applied For 
Belt Capacity— 50 ten-pound bags 
Storage for 200 ten-pound bags 
PRICE: LESS THAN $1500.00 
POLAR PRODUCTS ARE BUILT OF THE FINBST MATE- 
RIALS BOTH EXTERNALLY AND INTERNALLY. 
Check these POLAR features: 


1. Completely covered with embossed aluminum. 
2. Armstrong fibreglas insulation. 

3. Aluminum foil vapor seal paper. 

4. Automatic electric defrost. 


- 

=~, 
coal 
> 
tS 
> 
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ALL of these special POLAR features are included in the new 

Premium ice vending units. 

1. Gives maximum utilization of refrigerated space. Ice can be 
bagged in station. 

2. Fits in a small space, easily placed. Cabinet is 8’-10” long, 
6’-6” high, 46” wide. Specially suited for heavily populated 
downtown locations. 

. Shipped ready to operate—just plug in. Equipped with front 
light and time clock. 


. Beautiful in appearance. Identical material as used in regular 
POLAR line. 


. One piece aluminum weatherproof roof. 


For further information and 
descriptive literature-- write 


REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Montgomery, Minnesota 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 





FLORIDA ICE ASSOCIATION 


October 15-16, 1951 

Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Miss MurIEL WASHBURN, Secretary 


NATIONAL ASS’N. PRACTICAL 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


November 6-9, 1951 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
EMERSON BRANDT, Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 


November 13-16, 1951 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
Guy W. Jacoss, Exec.-Secy. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 


November 22-24, 1951 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can. 
Mrs. Mrivprep Crort, Secretary 


DELTA STATES ICE ASSOCIATION 


December 3-5, 1951 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
R. N. Mittinc, Secretary 


MISSOURI VALLEY ICE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


January 7-9, 1952 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 
V. A. Espuorst, Secy.-Treas. 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


January 20-22, 1952 
Burlingame Hotel, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Harry T. Hupson, Exec. Secy. 


MICHIGAN ICE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 


February 12-13, 1952 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Epwarp W. Jackson, Secy. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 


February 25-26, 1952 

Deshler Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Miss ELIzABETH SHANNON, Acting 
Secy. 


SOUTHWESTERN ICE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN., 


March 12-14, 1952 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cou. P. A. WEATHERRED, 
Secy-Counsel 


INC. 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES 


March 26-28, 1952 
Yakima Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 
L. F. Marsu, Secretary 
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New Installations Provide 
Refrigeration in Rail Cars 


ORMATION of a new company 

to specialize in building mechani- 
cal refrigeration-heating units for 
railroad freight cars was announced 
recently by J. S. Numero, president 
of U. S. Thermo Control Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

The new firm, to be known as 
Termo-King Railway Corp., will be 
a subsidiary of U. S. Thermo Con- 
trol. Numero will serve temporarily 
as president and treasurer and My- 
ron B. Greene as vice president and 
secretary. 

U. S. Thermo Control has installed 
mechanical refrigeration units in 
more than 14,000 trucks and trailers. 
During World War II the company 
turned out large quantities of re- 
frigeration units for the armed forces 


and now has large orders again in 
connection with the re-armament 
program. It went into the railroad 
refrigeration field after the war and 
developed the mechanical unit for 
“reefer” cars. 


Icy Items 


Wichita, Kans.—Appointment of a 
receiver for the Wible Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. was asked in district 
court by Richard Barg, Hutchinson. 
Barg, who said he owns 124% shares 
of capital stock in the company, al- 
legec that it was in danger of be- 
coming insolvent. 


Fires and Accidents 


Muskogee, Okla.—Fire swept the 
smoke house of the Greer Packing 
Company, 1509 North Mill, with 
damage estimated at $12,000 by T. 
D. Greer, Jr., company owner. 





ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION 
H. T. McDermott, Gen. Secretary, 433 N. Waller, Chicago 44, Il. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
Guy W. Jacobs, Secy., 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Wm. Dalton, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 


Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


Emerson A. Brandt, Secretary 


CALIFORNIA AssoctATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
ack L. Dawson, Secretary 
461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CANADIAN AssociATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, Secretary 
317 Eglinton Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Devta States Ice nana 
. Milling, Secretar 
Ouachita Bank Bldg., Ruiincba: La. 


Eastern States Ice + a 
Samuel Freer, Secy.-Tr 
12 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fioriwa Ice AssociaTION 
Muriel Washburn, Secretary 
1926 Silver St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


se ASSOCIATION vet — INDUSTRIES 
D. Wright, Sec 
“Clinen, Ill. 


t AAA Pure Ice Co. 

INDIANA AssOcIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Robert W. Walton, Secretary 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis. Ind. 


wer ey ASSOCIATION OF Ice ‘Inpusteies 
<unkle, Secretary 
Cho Ice Delivery Co. 
335 So. Washington St., Wichita, Kans. 
Kentucky Ice MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
R. T. King, Secretary 
429 S. Seventh St., Louisville, Ky. 


MicHicaN Ice INpusTRies AssociaTION 
oe Ww. Jackson, Secretary 
Ave., K Mich. 





ee VALLEY Ick MANUFACTURERS’ Assn. 
. A. Esphorst, Secretary 
sons Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MountTAIN STATES — N OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Espy, Secreta 
E spy Ice Co., 2101. ‘ast St., Denver 5, Colo. 
NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Frank Vogelsang, Secretary 
W. T. Ice Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


New ENGLAND Ice AssociaTION 
Raymond Wilber, Secretary 
83 Winter St., Providence, R. I. 


ICE AND 


435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 


New York State Ass’s Rer. WAREHOUSES 
Chas. G. Ashe, Secretary 
101 Columbia St., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


NortH Carouina Ice one aa 
Lewis H. Powell, Secretar 
Capital Ice & Coal Co., Raleigh, N.C. 


—— 2 Eee, or Ice InpustRies 
L. F. Marsh, Secret: 
1539 N. E. 37th ive: ae Portland, Ore. 


Onto Association oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Elizabeth Shannon, Acting Secy.-Treas. 
The Steubenville Ice Co., Sseobenville, oO 


OKLAHOMA AssociATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Harry T. Hudson, Executive Secretary 
708-9 Perrine Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pactric States CoLp STORAGE 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Jack L. Dawson, Secretary 

461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SouTH eo Ice MANUFACTURERS Ass'N 
seo. L. English, Secretary 
P.O. yt 603, Columbia, S. C. 


SouTHERN Ice EXCHANGE 
Richard W. Florrid, Secretar: 
11% Forsyth St. N. W., ‘Atlanta, Ga. 


rare Ice MANUFACTURERS Ass’N 


. A. Weatherred, Secy. Counsel, 
Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


ay Ice MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
E. Harlan, Secretar: 
Mi Pleasant Ice Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


Tri-State AssociaTion OF Ice INDUSTRIES 

.. R. Girton, Secretar: 

260 Boyce- -Greeley Bidg., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Vircinia Ice MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


H. Snyder, Secreta 
Alesandris, Va. 19: 


West Vrctnta AssociaTion OF Ice INpusTRies 
E. Dana Smith, Secretary 
Diamond Ice & Coal “od Charleston, W. Va. 


Wisconsin AssociaTION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 


Paul F. Hoff, Secretary 
1300 East Locust St., ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AMMONIA 
CONDENSERS 


Exclusive lock-nut construction available 
for quick and easy tube replacement. 
A.S.M.E. construction and certification. 
“Tailor made” to specifications. 
Dependable, versatile and economical. 
Full range of models, types and sizes. 


BLOW-COLD* INDUSTRIAL UNIT COOLERS 


1. Hot-dip galvanized finish, 
assures greater durability. 
2. Your choice of vertical or 
horizontal discharge. 
3. Easy accessibility to coils. 
4. Separable fan section. 
5. Large —— doors. 
6. Air duct front or back, 
for greater convenience. 
- Available for Freon 12 or 


* Trade Mark Ammonia 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


1. For Freon or Ammonia. 

2. Using standard A.S.R.E. ratings, 
capacities from 10 to 120 tons. 
Your choice of three different fan 
locations. 

- Greater durability . . . it’s hot-dip 
galvanized. 
Available with internally mounted 
receivers, including piping. 
Micromet basket for water treat- 
ment, included. 


ACME’S fine workmanship is your guarantee of maintenance- 
free, low cost operation and long life. Let ACME Engineers 
help you solve your unusual heat transfer problems. Write 
for information or for catalog on equipment in which you 
are interested. Address Dept. IR. 


f ACME INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. IR 
Sucheets Michigan 


Coatinvousty serving the Refrigeration Industry since 1919 
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Integral Tube Cans 
Arctic Pownall Cans 
Can Baskets 
Condenser Trough 


Industrial Trucks 
and Trailers 
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Alabama 


Ashland, Ala.—A new ice plant has 
been completed and placed in opera- 
tion here by Lester Gilbert. 


California 

Sacramento, Calif—A permit was 
issued recently by the City Building 
Inspector for the erection of an ad- 
dition to the cold storage plant of 
the National Ice and Cold Storage 
Company at Ninth and D streets. The 
project will cost $50,000. 

San Louis Obispo, Calif. — Con- 
struction of California Polytechnic 
Institute’s new meat laboratory and 
slaughterhouse is getting under way, 
according to Ralph W. Miller, super- 
intendent of building and grounds. To 
be built in Brizzolara canyon, above 
the feed mill and the new beef feed- 
ing unit, the building will be ap- 
proximately 35 feet wide and 50 feet 
long. The plant will have the latest 
equipment for killing and cooling 
meat animals. Approximately one- 
third of the floor space will be de: 
voted to a cold storage vault and 
chill room. 


Kansas 

Garnett, Kans.—Elliott’s Dairy has 
added a new eighty-gallon capacity 
ice cream storage freezer to its equip- 
ment at the dairy on south Oak Ave. 


Missouri 


Senath, Mo.—Leo Ford announces 
the opening of an ice business here. 
The plant is located near the Frisco 
Depot. 


North Carolina 

Waynesville, N. C.—The new cold 
storage warehouse of Barber’s Or- 
chard is open and doing business. 
The plant has cold storage facilities 
for 90,000 bushels of apples which 
can be kept from 6 to 8 months. 


Oregon 

Astoria, Ore. — The Oregon Fur 
Producers Association which recently 
acquired the Paragon Cold Storage 
facilities here, will use the plant for 
preparing, freezing and storing fish 
scrap for mink feed. 

Portland, Ore.—The Pauli Packing 
Company, 81 N. E. Columbia Blvd., 
recently opened its new addition 
which increases floor space in the 
plant from 4,000 to 10,000 square 
feet. 


Washington 

Mt. Vernon, Wash.— The Frigid 
Food Company processing plant has 
just spent approximately $20,000 for 
repairs and new equipment in readi- 
ness for the berry season. Manager 
Ben Stone stated that the plant is 
expected to work at full capacity all 
summer. 
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This Department each month 
presents the more important 
developments covering new con- 
structions, as well as additions, 
improvements, remodeling, and 
installations of new equipment in 
ice and cold storage plants and 
other industrial plants that use re- 
frigeration. News notes on all 
such new constructions and im- 
provements are invited. 





Sales and Reorganizations 


Citronelle, Ala.—Purchase of the 
Citronelle Ice Company property by 
the Fulton Ice & Fuel Company of 
Mobile has been announced. The 
purchaser acquired the property from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for 
$11,000, according to the deed, in- 
cluding $2800 cash and $8200 in a 
mortgage to be retired over a five- 
year period. The Citronelle Ice Com- 
pany property passed into RFC hands 
after the government corporation 
foreclosed on $13,700 in mortgages. 
When the property was offered at 
auction on March 23, RFC bid it in 
for $10,000. 

Longmont, Colo.—In a deal con- 
sumated recently Roger N. Jones 
sold the old ice plant at Second Ave- 
nue and Kimbark Street to Frank 
Pluss and Morris Strear, both of 
Denver. Jones will continue to ope- 
rate the locker plant at Second and 
Main, and for the present will main- 
tain lockers in the building which 
he has disposed of. Messrs. Pluss and 
Strear will operate a major turkey 
processing plant in the building they 
have purchased. They plan to process 
a million pounds of turkeys a year. 
Jones states that manufacture of ice 
will be discontinued in Longmont, 
but will be shipped in from other 
points. 

Pahokee, Fla.—The Community Ice 
Company, formerly owned and op- 
erated by Mrs. Orin S. Bacon, Jr., 
has recently changed hands. The new 
owners are Matt Alexander and Mike 
Izzi of Uniontown, Pa.; Cam Car- 
nante, Tampa; and William Viglian- 
co of Clarksburg, W. Va. They have 
changed the name of the business 
to the North Pole Ice Co. Inc. Mr. 
Alexander is acting as local manager 
and C. A. Stuckey, who assisted Mrs. 
Bacon with the operation of the 
plant. is working as foreman for the 
new firm. 

Cairo, Ill—The Public Ice Service 
has sold their delivery equipment to 
Elmer Cummings. This was the an- 
nouncement made recently by James 
M. Stublefield, manager, who said 
ice deliveries will be handled by Mr. 
Cummings, operating his own busi- 
ness to be known as the City Ice 
Service. Mr. Cummings will purchase 
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his ice wholesale from the Public Ice 
Service, Mr. Stubblefield advised, and 
will take over the routes formerly 
operated by them. 


Ewing, Ind.—The Ewing branch of 
the Ebner Ice Company, has been sold 
to Edgar Wilson. The ice company 
was established by the late John 
Pferrer shortly after he moved to 
Jackson county from Germany. After 
Mr. Pferrer’s death, successive gen- 
erations operated the company until 
its sale to Mr. Wilson. 


Osgood, Ind.——The Home City Ice 
Co. of Cincinnati has purchased the 
Osgood Ice Co. from Clarence Finke 
and took over management of the 
business recently. Mr. Finke has op- 
erated the ice business here for sev- 
eral years. 


Richmond, Ind.—Carl R. Keen and 
James J. Ladd recently purchased the 
Anderson Ice & Coal Company. The 
previous owner, Mrs. Florence An- 
derson has retained the Soft Water 
Service. 


Columbus, Miss.—The New Ice and 
Ice Cream Co. has been sold by 
Henry Hancock for $232,000 to a re- 
cently organized corporation, The 
New Ice Cream Co. of Columbus. 


Shawnee, Okla. — J. W. “Jess’ 
Roberson, who owns the Roberson 
Grocery and Frozen Foods store at 
830 East Main, has purchased the 
interest of H. F. Needler in the 
Needler Frozen Foods, Inc. here. The 
Needler plant is located at 419 North 
Union and will be operated under 
its present name. 


Bellefonte, Pa.— Mrs. Mabel M. 
Boden of N. Allegheny Street offers 
for sale the M. M. Boden Ice and 
Storage plant and facilities located 
near the Titan Metal plant. Mrs. Bo- 
den hopes to be able to sell the en- 
tire business as a going concern. It 
includes an ice manufacturing plant, 
a 300 locker frozen food storage 
plant and other facilities, including 
two trucks and equipment. Mrs. Bo- 
den and her daughter, Jean, have 
operated the business since the sud- 
den death last fall of the former’s 
husband, Leo Boden. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Graupner’s Brew- 
ery, its liquidation recently approved 
by stockholders, has shut down fi- 
nally. M. Clyde Shaeffer, president 
of the board of directors, said that 
the plant has been closed up, brine 
withdrawn from the refrigeration 
system, all in readiness for sale of 
the company’s properties. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Morganthaler 
Bros. Inc., 2nd and Jackson Sts., has 
been sold to the American Ice Com- 
pany. 

Friendship, Wis.— Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Stoeberl, former owners of 
the Grand Marsh Meat Products Co., 
resumed ownership of the firm after 
the Adams Packing Co. Inc. had gone 
out of business. The Stoeberls sold 
to the Adams Corp. in 1946. 
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Empty ‘cylinders can’t help you... 


E 


but they can help us... 





So look around your plant and make sure that every 
empty ammonia cylinder has been returned. 

Armour’s Anhydrous Ammonia is pure and dry, 
free of moisture and non-condensable gases and, to 
insure trouble-free operations, every cylinder is always 
tested and checked before shipping to give positive 
assurance of fine quality. 

Armour’s 65 conveniently located stock points 
assure you prompt delivery of anhydrous ammonia 
where you want it—when you want it—and fast. Help 
us continue this good service by returning your empty 
ammonia cylinders now. 


Available in 50, 100 or 150 pound cylinders. 


BUSOU Carmona Dini 





Evaporative Condensers 


Give you many basic advantages: savings in 





water up to 95 per 
cent: ample prime 
pipe surface (no fins 
except on special 
order); accessibility 
for cleaning; conser- 
vative ratings, with 
allowances for diffi- 


, cult working condi- 


tions; and reasonable 


. first cost, often less 


B than for separate con- 


Large Condenser with Frame for 
Supporting Housing 


) Dove DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATI 


denser and cooling 


| tower. 


Get in touch with 
your nearest Frick 
Branch or Distributor; 
they are in principal 
cities oo 


YN SINCE 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Wine 1eOFee endenens at the Wiedemann Brewery, Nowpert, Ky. 








Armour and Company, 1355 W. 31st. S$t., Chicago 9, iil, 
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DEATHS 





Louis Baron 


HE death of Louis Baron, well 

known in the refrigerating ma- 
chinery industry, occurred at his 
home in New York City May 5. He 
was 89 years old. 

Mr. Baron was with the De La 
Vergne Co., one of the early manu- 
facturers of refrigerating machinery, 
for 43 years, starting in 1885 as sec- 
retary to John C. De La Vergne. 
Later he became office manager, as- 
sistant general manager, sales mana- 
ger, and secretary and treasurer. He 
also served as a member of the board 
for 30 years. When he resigned from 
this position, the company attested 
to the long and faithful service he 
had rendered. 

During his career Mr. Baron was 
president of the Port Morris Casting 
Co., a subsidiary of the De La Vergne 
Company; president of the Refrig- 
erating Machinery Association, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Institute of Refrigeration, associate 
member of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, president of 
the Jefferson Literary Association, 
vice-president of the West End Asso- 
ciation, charter member and first sec- 
retary of the Bronx Board of Trade. 
He was active in Masonry, serving 
as Master of his lodge in 1910 and 
in 1916-17 was grand director of 
ceremonies of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons, State of New York. 


Norman J. Kopmeier, Jr. 


HE death of Norman J. Kopmeier, 

Jr., son of the president of the 
Wisconsin Ice & Coal Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., occurred in Phoenix, 
Ariz., May 23. He was 26 years old. 
Mr. Kopmeier went to Arizona two 
years ago for his health. He had 
attended John Carroll University at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and had worked in 
the Wisconsin Ice & Coal office in 
Milwaukee for a short time before 
going to Arizona. 


L. B. Barber 


HE death of L. B. Barber, mana- 

ger of the Vivian Manufacturing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., occurred at his 
home in St. Petersburg, Fla., May 27, 
after an illness of five months. He 
was 59 years old. He was one of the 
pioneers in the business of supplying 
ice men with ice plant equipment and 
supplies and he leaves a host of 
friends and acquaintances in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mr. Barber was born in Marshall- 
town, Iowa. After graduating from 
the Marshalltown High School he 
started his selling career with the 
Brecht Candy Co. A few years later 
he became connected with the South- 
ern Coupon Co. of Birmingham, Ala. 
He served in World War I and then 
returned to the Southern Coupon Co. 

In July 1923 he started the Vivian 
Manufacturing Co. as a jobber of 
various ice tools and supplies. Later, 
machinery was purchased and togeth- 
er with the late H. C. Stuckenbruck 
of Central Illinois Public Service Co., 
he designed and developed canvas ice 
delivery bags. He contributed many 
new items to the ice industry, es- 
pecially one of the first adjustable 
ice crushers. In 1932 he started selling 
paper bags for delivering crushed ice. 

He was a member of the St. Louis 
Lodge, B.P.O.E. No. 9 and the Mis- 
souri Pacific Post No. 141, American 
Legion. 


James N. Cullen 


NE of the pioneer ice men, James 

N. Cullen, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died at his home in Wyoming, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, May 20. He 
was 80 years old. 

Mr. Cullen had been secretary- 
treasurer of the City Ice & Fuel 
Company for many years until he 
retired in 1945. He became president 
in 1912 of the old City Ice Delivery 
Co. which was taken over by the 
City Ice & Fuel Co. in 1915. He was 
associated with that concern from 
that time until his retirement. Born 
in Newport, Ky., he graduated from 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in 
1893. 


A loyal member of the ice indus- 
try during his active business life, 
he was a member of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries since it was 
organized in 1919, a charter member 
of the old Middle States Ice Asso- 
ciation, and member of the National 
Association of Ice Industries. He 
was a prolific writer of verse lauding 
the merits of ice, many of which 
were published in Ice anp REFRIG- 
ERATION, 

Mr. Cullen’s father, the late James 
Cullen, founded the Cincinnati Ice 
Co. in 1860. Shortly before that he 
had come to Cincinnati from Glas- 
gow, Scotland. This company name 
was changed to the Stone Lakes Ice 
Co., and then to the City Ice De- 
livery Co. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Clara 
Sauer Cullen, a,son, James of Cin- 
cinnati, and a daughter, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Lang, Cincinnati. 


Howard W. Haupt 


T= death of Howard W. Haupt, 

retired president of the Klages 
Coal & Ice Co., Akron, Ohio, occurred 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., June 13. He 
had been in poor health since his re- 
tirement in 1947 and had been in the 
St. Petersburg hospital for a month 
with a heart condition. He would 
have been 81 years old June 27. Mrs. 
Haupt died last year. 

Mr. Haupt was well known 
throughout the Ohio and middle west- 
ern ice industries. He was actively 
engaged in the ice business for 57 
years, starting with the Klages Com- 
pany as a sweeper and office boy in 
1890 and retiring as president of the 
company in 1947, 

He was one of the organizers and 
active members of the old Middle 
States Ice Association and when this 
organization was succeeded by vari- 
ous state associations, he became one 
of the founders of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries. He served as 
president of that association in 1931- 
1932. He also served as a member of 
the Ohio Committee of Arbitration 
and Appeals under the Code Author- 
ity of the Ice Industry during NRA. 








the quality of our products. 


WELDED HEADERS, PIPE BENDS 
AND AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Whether your next job be for a single bend, or coil 
or complete piping system, Chicago Nipple can 
supply your requirements. Experienced workmen, 
practical engineers, and modern equipment reflect 


QUALITY 
COILS FOR 
ALL 
APPLICATIONS 


Coils are of selected ammonia pipe—all joints are 
electrically welded—checked under water with an 
air pressure of 300 pounds to guarantee tightness. 


SEND DRAWING OR BLUE PRINT FOR QUOTATION 
CHICAGO NIPPLE MFG. CO. 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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terling | Rye LVAY 
Calcium 
Chloride 


is the Refrigeration 


BRINE 
MEDIUM 


Gen ms that... 











@ Provides a “long-life” brine . . . lowest cost in 
long run 


@ Allows safe operation at low temperatures; 
permits quicker freezing 


@ Assures.maximum life of equipment 


@ Flows easier .. . requires less pumping 


@ Reduces possibility of costly shut-downs and 
Check off these points of STERLING superi- repairs 

ority, proved by more than fifty years of serv- 
ice to the Refrigeration Industry—they are 
three of the most important reasons for your 
new compressor being a STERLING. 


DEALERS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


= FREE BRINE MAINTENANCE CHART avail- 
In addition to compressors and compressor ‘ f 

units the STERLING Line includes such as- able—mail coupon for your copy. 
sociated equipment as condensers, receivers, 


pipe coils, brine agitators, ice pumps etc.— Fr 2 ee ee es 
all manufactured to the same STERLING 
STANDARDS. SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, Allied Chemico! & Dye Corporation 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Contact your nearest STERLING distributor Please send me one of your free Brine Maintenance 


or the factory for complete information. Charts. I understand there is no obligation on my part. 


REYNOLDS jie 


MANUFACTURING CO. : 


| Address. 
SPRINGFIELD -:+-+-> MISSOURI. 























City. Zone. State. 56-7 
“Builders of Fine Refrigeration Equipment” ee es 0 al 
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Wouls New 


MACHINERY 
APPLIANCES ¢ PROCESSES 





Non-Condensable Purger 


HE Belt Ice Corporation, Seattle 

99, Wash., has announced a new 
type purger to release non-condens- 
able gases from refrigerating sys- 
tems. They stress the simplicity of 
the equipment which requires only 
two connections to the refrigerating 
system: the gas inlet and the suctibn 
connection. There is no liquor con- 
nection. 


# 


Knowles Non-Condensable Gas 


Purger. 


The condensing coil takes its liq- 
uid refrigerant supply from the con- 
densed vapor in the purger shell. The 
manufacturer points out that opera- 
tion is regulated solely by the con- 
trol valve. The suction valve and the 
receiver non-condensable gas valve 
are always open. 


New Car Compartmentizer 


NEW car compartmentizer for 

Icl shipments has been an- 
nounced by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co. It consists 
of two swinging gates of steel and 
heavy wire mesh which reach from 
side to side and top to bottom of the 
car. One or more of these units can 
be placed at any location in a car 
which has been equipped for it. Ac- 
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cording to the manufacturer the 
smooth surfaces of the gates press 
flush against the lading, holding it 
firmly in place and _ practically 


eliminating the need for dunnage 
and bracing. The gates are made 
tamper-proof by conventional car 
seals, says Pullman-Standard. z 


New Vender Sells Block and Ice Cubes and Packaged Ice 


HE Perfection Ice Scoring Ma- 
chine Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, has 
been conducting field tests for several 
months on a redesigned combination 
block and cube ice vender as well 


as an entirely new design for pack- 
aged ice. The tests have been most 
satisfactory, according to the manu- 
facturer. 

In the top photo is a redesigned 


model of equipment that has been 
operating in the field for a number 
of years. This vender serves three 
sizes of ice, two blocks and one bag 
through a common opening. 


ICE-A-TERIA 


Fautpme 


The lower photo shows the new- 
est member of the Perfection line. 
Rigidly built to vend bagged ice. 
Both machines are designed to fit 
into any ice vault or vending station. 
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FOR OVER 20 YEARS... THE LEADER 


IN REFRIGERATION 
WME tt Kilo Hg 
i; ROA ‘So 


STANDARD AMMONIA 


COMPRESSORS in sizes to 
150 ton. For that difficult 
two temperature job, use 
Howe Multiple Effect type 
compressor and save in 
first cost, power cost, instal- 
lation and maintenance. 
A size gnd type for every job! 


sot 
4 


Dependable & Automatic 


FREON-MYTHYL Ben site 7 
CONDENSING UNITS c——— : 


Ice VENDING STATIONS 


ICE VENDING MACHINES 





SHELL AND TUBE There is no substitute for experience. That's 
CONDENSERS AND why ice manufacturers and distributors look 
EVAPORATIVE to S&S for their automatic ice merchandising 
equipment. They know that behind every SaS 
CONDENSERS station and vender are twenty years of engi- 
neering and manufacturing “know how”... 
the “know how” that pays off in the field in 
dependable and projitable operation. 


PNR Neen 





First to give the ice industry automatic ice 

FULL AUTOMATIC merchandising equipment, S«S has pioneered 

AMMONIA the methods and vender improvements which 

have resulted in higher sales volume, lower 

COMPACT UNITS distribution costs and increased profits for 
manufacturers and distributors of ice. 








Long term financing of S&S Ice Vending Sta- 
tions and Venders can now be arranged. An- 
other first in the SaS policy to serve the ice 
industry with automatic ice vending equip- 
ment of the most advanced design at the low- 
est possible cost . . . on terms, if desired. 





3 : Write, Wire, or Phone for complete 
specifications and low prices. Inquire 


DOUBLE FAN UNIT COOLER = POLAR CIRCLE COILS pre athagar tere Racoon ae ond 


able on all S&S Vending Equipment. 





Write for illustrated catalog. Ss ae 
1s ROS A rama ih ixe VENDING MACHINE CO. 


O. 670 Lincoln Ave., San Jose, California 
| 2829 Montrose Ave. Chgo 18 _ Cable: HIMCO, Chicago 1011 No. Highland St 


Arlington, Va 
N 
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Use DISTILEX 
This Way To Produce 


QUALITY ICE 


Dispense with 
SODA ASH, 
SODIUM 
ALUMINATE, 
ALUM and 
Similar 
Products ... 
and 

SIMPLY MIX 
DISTILEX 
WITH THE 
LIME YOU 
ARE NOW 
USING 


RESULT... 


High Grade Crystal Ice from raw water . . . ICE free from 
slime ond deposits . . . ICE without color, odor, taste .. . 
ICE which can be produced at very low temperature* with 
no cracking while being frozen, dumped or cut. 


Block on left treated with Distilex, only 
one core emptied. Right, untreated wa- 
ter, cores were emptied twice. Most 
Distilex users do not empty cores ot all. 


Test DISTILEX in Your Plant. 
If Not Entirely Satisfied, Pur- 
chase Price Will Be Refunded 
On ALL DISTILEX Returned. 


$25.00 per 100 Ibs. 


f.o.b., Birmingham 





COMPRESSOR COOLING SYSTEMS 


To LOWER HIGH HEAD PRESSURES, To 
REMOVE RUST, SCALE, ALGAE, OIL AND 
ENCRUSTING MATTER 


from condenser tubes and water jackets in one to five 
days operation. 











USE The CSCO STABLEIZER 
To Maintain Good BRINE! 
A scientifi bination of pure metals upon which dam- 
aging materials “feed” in preference to the brine tank or 
ice cans, thereby SAVING THEM! Removes destructive ma- 
terials from the brine without adding harmful ch I 





Vani pN 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 


L 


Seal-Cap Valves in Sizes 


Have a century of 
engineering experi- 
ence built into them. 
Valves have high- 
angle seats which 
give a tight wedging 


' closure: back seat 


makes repacking 
easy: good for 
Freon, ammonia, 
and other high-pres- 


i , sure work. Write for 


Catalog which gives 


sizes, dimensions, 


‘Bypass Manifolds, Strainers, 
Liquid Gauges 





Write NOW for Further Particulars on These MONEY- 
SAVING AIDS TO BETTER ICE MAKING! 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION 


weights and prices. 
Frick float and elec- 
tric control valves 
are widely used, 
have many superior 
features. Get facts 
and figures now on 
the equipment you 
need: write 


SINCE 








WAYNESBORO, PENNA. & USA 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
© July 1951 


CHEMICAL SOLVENT COMPANY 
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DATA SHEET How to HOLD Insulation 


N ° 1 . Onan 
°" EXISTING CONCRETE Wall and Floor 





TROWE! AT 16 SQ. FT. PER 
GALLOW FOR WATERPROOF FINISH. 


@ warovy wearvercon iN 


POINT JOINTS AND TROWEL SCRATCH COAT 


lin 
@ uarworo wastic weATHERcoaT | ) 
AT 10 SQ. FT. PER GALLOM. LET ORY. ae 


SAs 


LAYROLD INSULATION ADHESIVE 
OR SPRAT @ 23 50. FT. PER 
Lom. (Tuam @LACK) 
TWER PRESS UP BLOCKS AND SET SKEWERS. 
REPEAT FOR NEXT LAYER OF INSULATION. 


NOWNR 


Were 


@urrnoro cement ——_| 
TROWEL Of TO THE INSULATION BLOCKS 
@ 18 TO 25 $0. FT. PER Gatton ¢t 1/8) 
SET GLOCKS JHKEDIATELY - NO SKEWERS 
AND NO GACK PLASTERING REEDED. 


@priue 

@ PART LAYKOLD REFRIGERANT 
CINDER AND © PARTS WATER 
(OMIT 1F WALL 1S CLEAN) 








WINNS —<—<4 ee ey 


FL OME LP | I, Te te * S 


= 


7 








(G) LAYROLD HEAVY QUTY MASTIC 
2° THICK 


(S)LAYROLD INSULATION ADHESIVE 

SPRAY OR ORUSH @ 23 SQ. FT. PER GALLON. 
AND PLACE RIGIO TYPE INSULATION. 

EPEAT FOR EXT LAYER OF IWSULATION 


(4)VAPOR PROOF MEMBRANE 
PRESS INTO THE ADWESIVE. USE 3° LAPS 
- (103 cavers 


prrrreyatterrerrert) (3)LAYKOLD INSULATION ADHESIVE 
ZA ye SPRAY, ORUSH OR SQUEEGEE AT 23 $0. FT. 
EL iY PER GALLON. LET SET. (TURN BLACK) 


eg Bon 
——<t 777A wr 


gf 
ZA 
IF MEW, USE HYOROPEL INTEGRAL ADMIK 


AT 0-0/2 GALLONS PER SACK OF CEMENT. 
GIVES & DAY SLAs. 


TILE OR GRAVEL FILL 
FOR VENTILATION VS. FREEZING OF 
GRADE 


-- CONSTRUCTION SEQUENCE -————-- FLOOR rad 


Inthe STANCAL ASPHALT & 


200 BUSH STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


200 BUSH STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


i tas Cal Stn at. staan a ee nee 8 EE 
Portland 4, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. » Tucson, Ariz. * ponnsghetnas sins te . 





Lilly ICIZER Model 14CE8 
Capacity: 12-15 tons per hr. 


Other Models for: 
Lerge and Small Plants 


PACKAGE YOUR ICE IN LILLY PAPER BAGS 


(Heavy Duty—Wet Strength—Water Repellent) 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON YOUR ICE TOOL & SUPPLY NEEDS 





THERE'S MORE PROFIT IN ICE 


When Sized by a 
Lilly ICIZER 


Ice — properly sized — brings 
premium prices, builds total 
tonnage—more dollar profit. 
Lilly ICIZERS are engineered 
to produce properly sized ice 
efficiently and _ economically. 
Simple, sturdy construction of 
an ICIZER assures long life— 
more trouble-free operation. 
Boost Your Profits—NOW. 
Write for complete details on— 


Lilly ICIZERS & CRUSHERS 
Ask for Catalog No. 302 


= 


| LLY “Yom pany 
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Apply Ceiling Insulation 
Without Anchors 


V ORK at the Pittsburgh Corning 

Insulation Research Bureau 
makes possible for the first time a 
method of applying the lower layer 
of cellular glass insulation to ceil- 
ings without mechanical support. 
Because of the large thickness of in- 
sulation required in low tempera- 
ture (below 50 F) installations, the 
insulating material is usually applied 
in two layers. 

Although mechanical anchors are 
required to hold the top layer of 
insulation to the ceiling, the lower 
layer of insulation can be adhered 
with hot asphalt. Naturally, it is 
important that the receiving sur- 
face be flat and even in order to 
obtain proper area of bond between 
the two layers of cellular glass in- 
sulation. It is also important that 
the lower layer of insulation be ap- 
plied to the receiving surface before 
the hot asphalt has set. 


Rubatex Offers Samples 


REVISED and enlarged catalog, 
+4 and a panel of actual samples 
of Rubatex closed cellular rubber, 
are now available at the Rubatex 
Division of Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bedford, Va. The catalog 
features a fully-detailed chart of the 
properties of Rubatex as improved 
to meet the recently revised A. S. 
T. M. Standards No. D-1056-49T. 
The methods of testing are clearly 
stated and A. S. T. M. specification 
numbers are listed. 


Rubatex Sample Panels 


Concise explanation of the advan- 
tages of Rubatex in various fields is 
supplemented by illustrations of 
typical applications. A_ series of 
photographs show the principal steps 
in manufacture, from the compound- 
ing of materials to final curing and 
special fabricating. 

Unlike sponge rubber, in which 
the cells are interconnected, Ruba- 
tex is composed of minute individu- 
ally-sealed rubber-walled cells which 
are filled with inert nitrogen under 
pressure. Rubatex is impervious to 
moisture (it cannot absorb fluids, 
even at cut edges) and is extremely 
sanitary. It is made of natural and 
synthetic stocks, and is supplied in 
sheets of varying sizes and thick- 
nesses. The material may be molded 
or die-cut to specification. 
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The sampie panel contains twelve 
2x1% inch specimens of Rubatex, 
showing variations in density and 
color. This panel is furnished with 
the catalog only when specifically 
requested, and the manufacturer 
asks that such requests be made on 
company letterheads. 


Battery Operates 
Fork Lift Stacker 


N INGENIOUS combination fork 
4 lift-stacker and hand truck with 
elevating platform operating from a 
standard 6 volt automobile battery, is 
currently being introduced by Clark- 
Hopkins Equipment Corp. It is cap- 
able of moving, lifting, and stacking 
loads up to 750 lbs. This new unit 
has a battery activated motor me- 
chanism which operates the hydrau- 
lic lift. What little drain is placed 
on the battery under capacity use 
is replaced by the built-in charger 
during off-hours. The stacker will 
lift a load of 750 lbs. to a loading 
height of 55 inches in six seconds. 

The use of a standard automobile 
battery, together with the simple 
built-in charger which can be 
plugged .into any outlet, is responsible 
for this stacker being the first pow- 
ered unit to enter the low price field. 
The stacker has a platform 21 in. 
long x 18 in. wide as standard. The 


New fork lift stacker on hand truck 
unit is highly maneuverable, having 


large load wheels in the back and 
swivel casters at the front. 





MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Busch-Hodges to Represent 
Acme in Pittsburgh 


HE appointment of the Busch- 
Hodges Company as Pittsburgh 
representative has been announced 
by Acme Industries, Jackson, Mich. 
The firm is headed by Edward J. 


James A. Hodges Edward Busch 


Busch and James A. Hodges, both of 
whom have had extensive training 
and experience in this type of work. 
Mr. Busch has spent over thirteen 
years in the heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning field. Mr. Hodges 
has spent twenty-five years in the 
lighting and electrical business. The 
firm plans to increase its staff. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION ® 


New Ice Vending 
Machines Installed 


HE S & S Vending Machine Com- 

pany, San Jose, Calif., announces 
installation of the following ice vend- 
ing equipment: Self-Surv Ice Inc., 
Denver, Colo., two vending stations; 
Rittenhouse Ice & Fuel Co., Balti- 
more, Md., two venders; Detroit City 
Ice and Fuel Co., Detroit, Mich., one 
vender; Marsh & Son, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., one vender; Independence Ice 
& Creamery Co., Independence, Mo., 
one vender; Pure Ice Company, Jack- 
son, Mo., two venders; The City Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis, Mo., 12 venders; 
Railways Ice Co., Clovis, N. Mex., one 
vender. 

Ice Service, Inc., Asheville, N. C., 
one vender; Crystal Ice Co., Have- 
lock, N. C., one vender; American 
Service Co., High Point, N. C., one 
vender; Pilsener Brewing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, oné vender; City Products 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio, one vender; 
Stephenson Ice & Coal Co., Oxford, 
Ohio, one vender; Douglass Ice & 
Storage Co., Roseburg, Ore., one ven- 
der; Lewistown Ice & Storage Co., 
Lewistown, Pa., one vender; Citizens 
Ice & Cold Storage, Columbus, Tex., 
two venders; Mutual Ice Co., Alexan- 
dria, Va., one vender. 
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cost. You can 
“aan which have been 
Write us about 
obligation. 


BLOWERS WITH 


pio see 
Low 

uired Pressure and Low P 
preset R-C Rotary ares pare 
pa for many years in large am — coger 
pate eeds or send for Bulletin R-C 12 - os 
-oeky Roots-Connersville Blower Corporvite, ae 


510 Columbia Avenue 


For all year-round 








INCREASE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


Happy Says— 


YOUR PROFITS 
JUMP WITH— 


MASTER POINT ICE PICKS 
SOLD THRU THE NEW 
“TAKE-A-PICK” MASTER POINT PICK 
VENDOR 


WRITE OR WIRE 


HALSEY MFG. C0., Evansville 2, Ind. 


Noe) ao 
“HAPPY” ICEMAN prefers 








KEEP IN 
TOUCH WITH 


cn On 


This official organ of the British Refrigerating Industry incorpo- 
rates the two original British Journals “Cold Storage & Produce 
Review” and “Ice & Cold Storage”. Now in its 54th year. “M.R.” 
gives the latest reliable hnical and ical information. 


Subscription, post free $4.00 a year 








Send for free specimen copy. 


MODERN REFRIGERATION, Empire House, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London E.C. 1., England. 


DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 
x Saves Space 
x Saves Weight 
* Saves Cost 


CAN BE USED WITH ANY REFRIGERANT 
SALES AGENCIES SOLICITED 


Manvioctured by 
DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


2615 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Mich. 











| and Reduces Head 
_., Pressure 30 Ibs. 
_ at Velvet Freeze, 
> Ine., kee Cream 


Mo., is free of air and 
other non condens- 
ables. An Armstrong 

> No. 370 Forged Steel 
Purger does it and it 
is paying off handsomely. In 6 months, the Purger 
saved 1500 Ibs. of ammonia — $255. By reducing 
head pressure 30 Ibs., power costs figured at Ic per 
KWH were cut $274 a month. 


These are a couple of the big reasons why Armstrong 
Purger users are exceptionally enthusiastic. 


Bulletin 192 will tell you more and convince you. 
Send for it today. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
860 Maple St., Three Rivers, Michigan 


DIMCO Fin Coils solve low headroom 
View of Mezzon 
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York Vice-Presidents 
Elected to Board 


LECTION to the board of directors 

of three vice-presidents of the 
York Corp. has been announced by 
Stewart E. Lauer, president. They are 
John R. Hertzler, vice-president and 
general sales manager; J. Keith Lou- 
den, vice-president and assistant to 
the president; and E. P. Vanderwick- 
en, vice-president and treasurer. 

According to Mr. Lauer, these new 
directors will fill vacancies caused by 
the death of Walter Geist, former 
president of Allis Chalmers and by 
the resignations of John S. McMartin 
and Llewellyn Williams, veteran 
board members. 

McMartin, formerly vice-president 
of Tri-Continental Corporation, now 
associated with United States Steel 
Corporation, had been a member of 
the York board for 11 years. 

Williams, a board member since 
1928, has been retired from the Cor- 
poration for several years. He had 
served as vice-president in charge of 
engineering and manufacturing. 

Recently, the firm announced the 
election as director of Richard T. 
Nalle, president of the Midvale Com- 
pany, Nicetown, Pa., to the board. He 
succeeds the late William S. Shipley, 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Hertzler is a native of Lan- 
caster, Pa. He graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1930, when he entered 
the Graduate Engineer Training 
Course of the Corporation. He fol- 
lowed engineering and sales through- 
out his entire career with the Cor- 
poration, starting in the New York 
District Office, and finishing in the 
home office, York, Pennsylvania. In 
1940 he succeeded S. E. Lauer, as 
General Sales Manager of the Cor- 
poration, and in 1945 was elevated to 
a vice-presidency in charge of sales. 

Mr. Louden graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1928 and came to 
the York Corp. in 1948 as assistant to 
the president. Mr. Vanderwicken, a 
native of Chicago, graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1938 and 
attended the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business. 


John R. Hertzler 


J. Keith Louden 


Richard T. Nalle Elected 
Director of York Corp. 


HE election of Richard T. Nalle, 

prominent Philadelphia indus- 
trialist and civic leader, to the Board 
of Directors of York Corp has been 
announced by Stewart E. Lauer, 
York president. Mr. Nalle, who fills 
the vacancy on the board created 
by the death of William S. Shipley, 
is President of the Midvale Com- 
pany, Nicetown, Philadelphia; Presi- 
dent of the Franklin Institute and 
Manager of the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society. He is also a director 
of the Midvale Company, Henry 
Disston and Sons, Inc., the Provident 
Trust Company, the Baldwin Se- 
curities Corporation and the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Hubbell Appoints 
Northwest Representative 


HE Hubbell Corp., Mundelein, II1., 

announces the appointment of 
the Mason Emanuels Company, 422 
Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash., as 
sales and service representative for 
the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, British Columbia and Alaska. 
Representative stock of Hubbell 
products, including repair parts, will 
be available from the Seattle ware- 
house. The Hubbell Corp. designs 
and manufactures automatic back 
pressure regulators, capacity con- 
trols and Solenoid valves for refrig- 
eration, air conditioning and indus- 
trial applications. 


Buildice Appoints 
Indiana Manager 


HE Buildice Company of Chicago 

announces the appointment of 
Marvin Roberts as manager of the 
Indianapolis territory to handle 
Buildice products. Mr. Roberts is 
located at 404 S. Collier Street, In- 
dianapolis 21, Ind., telephone Bel- 
mont 4790. 


E. P. Vanderwicken 


Hosselkus New Manager 
Vivian Manufacturing Co. 


Bert C. Hossetkus, Jr., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Vivian Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., taking the place of L. B. Barber 
whose death occurred May 27. Mr. 
Hosselkus has been employed by the 
company for 23 years and is well 
qualified to carry on with the com- 
pany’s policies and service. 


(CATALOGS »* BULLETINS ) 


Armstrong Cork Bulletin 
Examines the Ice Industry 


HE May issue of Armstrong’s In- 

sulator, published by Armstrong 
Cork Co., has an illuminating article 
on “What Has Happened to the Ice 
Industry.” It points out that in the 
early 20’s with the advent of me- 
chanical refrigeration many people 
tossed the iceman into oblivion. But 
while sales figures dropped to a new 
low, today the iceman has recovered 
these losses and still has a big mar- 
ket to serve and is selling about 43 
million tons of ice a year. 

In the late 20’s the ice industry 
took steps to meet the growing com- 
petition of the new mechanical re- 
frigerator. The old ice-box was 
changed to a modern ice refrigera- 
tor. Delivery men were put into 
neat uniforms and the trucks spruced 
up. The industry joined forces with 
universities in projects to uncover 
new uses for ice. In 1945 the indus- 
try received a wartime boost. In 
keeping with the times, ice is being 
made available in more convenient 
forms and more convenient places 
such as vending stations. 

Facts and pictures for this article 
were furnished by the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the National 
Association of Ice Industries and 
written by John Pool, Jr., assistant 
director. The editor requested this 
material and the article was pub- 
lished as a followup to the illustra- 
tion and description of a fish pier 
furnished by Armstrong and pub- 
lished in the December 1950 issue 
of IcE AND REFRIGERATION. 
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St lke al @ 30 years serving the Refrigeration, Cold Stor- 
eCamnn a ec age, Meat Packing Industries, and Ice Plants. 
@ Prompt shipments anywhere. 


@ Your inquires invited! 


LUSE-STEVENSON CO., INC. 


879 Blackhawk Street 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 

















How to mB. 
THE INDEX LINE = ee, TRANSFER 


ICE DEALERS SUPPLIES MAXIMU in “Pockaged” Cooling Units 


AIR COOLERS - WATER COOLERS 


Only the Highest Quality Merchandise SHARP FREEZERS - ICE BUILDERS 
and efficient service necessary for the 
proper and profitable operation of your 


business. Write for our 1951 catalog. 


INDEX COUPON AND SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 


Instant response to wide variation in 
load is one major reason why the use 
of rs s Float Controls contributes 
igh heat transfer efficiency in 
practically all cooling units. In addition, 
ELIMINATE SOLAR HEAT LOAD— you gain maximum flexibility with a 
fewer number of valves to carry in 
L THE R F stock because Phillips No. 300 and 
c00 00 No. 301 Valves prov ide capacities of 
2to ma tons for bending a majority of 
a applications with the same mounting. 
RUPPRIGHT'S ROTARY ROOF COOLER prnears 
‘ oat Controls egu' a 
VEE Ee Feee: com ‘when: Hey: deed: iene Valves, combined with efficien 
Write for bulletin to: Box 6795!R Los Angeles 22, Calif, Ce Satan siinay 











Ne. 300 and 301 Valves have Car- 
tridge Construction : Direct Feed— 


e z _orities sien f 7 
USE a Classified Ad siiceun GP 
@ to locate or sell Used Equipment ane cong vale = for high or tow oicee. 
siemon —— H. A. PHILLIPS & CO. 


Designers and Engineers « Refrigeration Control Systems 
RESULTS HIGH --- RATES LOW 3255 W. CARROLL AVE. + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 





























NOZZLES @ DROP TUBES @ CAN DOGS @ CAN FILLERS © BLOWERS @ BRACKETS @ BAGS @ HOISTS 


CLEAR RAW WATER AIR AGITATION SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT PARTS — ICE CRUSHING EQUIPMENT 
ICE SIZING EQUIPMENT — ICE DELIVERY EQUIPMENT 

ICE HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
PROMPT DELIVERIES — LOW PRICES 


ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


2543 Frankford Ave. Philadelphio 25, Po. yes etehtONe 


TUBE CLEANERS @ PUMPS @ FILTERS @ VALVES @ ICE TONGS @® THERMOMETERS @ ICE PICKS 
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Martocello Issues New 
Condensed Catalog 


OSEPH A. Martocello & Company 

of Philadelphia announces the ap- 
pearance of Martocello Catalog No. 
63 June 20, 1951. This is a condensed 
version of the “Martocello Book,” a 
textbook of the ice-making industry 
for so many years. 

J. B. Cadwalader, general manager 
of the firm, emphasized that this con- 
densed version of the catalog con- 
tained nearly all stock items carried 
by his company and that the material 
omitted was, for the most part, Mar- 


tocello products which are fabricated 
to specifications. “In fact,” he said, 
“we have prepared this catalog with 
the idea that our customers will work 
with us on the basis of ‘what you 
don’t see, ask for.” 


The catalog contains 40 pages cov- 
ering new items as well as replace- 
ment parts for older ice-making and 
air-agitation systems and spray 
nozzles for air conditioning and water 
cooling systems. It has been designed 
to help the ice manufacturer in his 
daily routines with useful charts and 
operational data. A supplemental 
price. list has been published to bring 





More Cakes 
BETTER CAKES 


Easier and Cheaper with 


INDUSTRIAL Water Demineralizer 


it’s worth looking into... 


The demineralization of water is not something new. It is used in the food industry, in 


the chemical and other industrial proc- 
essing where chemically pure water is 
used in quantity. The very low cost 
warrants your looking into it. 

Here are some of the advantages you 
get with an INDUSTRIAL demineralizer 
in ice making. Since the dissolved min- 
eral salts in ordinary water are re- 
moved in passing through the ion-ex- 
change resins, core-water removal and 
replacement is unnecessary. Losses due 
to cracking are greatly reduced. Freez- 
ing at the lower brine temperature in- 
creases daily yield. And the bulk of the 
cake of ice is clearer—your customers 
will notice that. 

If you will send us an analysis of 
the water you are using, the quantity 
you need, and at what rate (gallons 
per hour) we will send you information 
on INDUSTRIAL demineralizers, esti- 
mate of costs, performance data, etc. 
Better do it now. 


ae typical two- bed INDUSTRIAL Water 
d models avail- 
able with capacities up to 1000 gph. 
Special units of any capacity engi- 
neered to requirements. 











alizer. 


FILTERS 


Sait Fog + Humidity 


INDUSTRIAL FILTER & PUMP | Muro. ¢ 


5914 Ogden Avenue 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


RUBBER DIVISION 


Voleanzed Linings + Molded Products - owieeazs 
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PUMPS CORROSION TESTING APPARATUS 
Pressure Type Centrifugal 


Martocello customers up to date on 
any price changes. 


Bulletin on Cooling Towers 


A= bulletin on Acme Cooling 
Towers from three to eleven 
tons has been released by Acme In- 
dustries, Inc. In two colors, the 
bulletin describes compact, induced 
draft cooling towers and describes 
details concerning the housing, fan, 
filling eliminator and other compo- 
nent parts of the units. Nominal 
capacities and general dimensions 
are also included. 


Acme Cooling Tower 


Ratings are given at 78 deg. wet 
bulb for both seven and a half degree 
and ten degree water range. A table 
giving a suggested maximum number 
of units per tower is included. Free 
copies are available at the local Acme 
representative or wholesaler or Acme 
Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
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ABSORBERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AIR AGITATING SYSTEMS 
D FITTINGS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
AIR parton maf 


Frick Co., 
AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUI 
Frick Co. actin 
Howe Ice Machine Co, Chie , 
Niagara Blower Co., New Yor! . NY. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSOR 
VALVES 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
Dersch, , Inc. 

F Spicaoe dial 

ric 

Howe ies W natn co, , Cricgon, WW. 


9. Co., Sprnata, Mo. 
vent oat Machine Co., Hi lenry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMMONIA CONTROL 
DEVICES 


Dersch, ~~ & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, Mh. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 

Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, —. 

Frick Co. bsg gr 

Phillips & C 

Vogt Machine a bp 
Louisville, Ky. 

AMMONIA MANUFACT URERS 


Con chic oremenage Div., Armour & 
©) 
iv. , All 7 Chemical & 
Mtg. Co., Henry, 
Philadel 


du Pont, Pench caits Dept., 
Wilmington, Delaware 

AMMONIA MASKS 

Acme Protection Equipment Co., 


Chicago, III. 

Ice Plant E ipment Co., Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMMONIA PURIFIERS 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago i. 

Frick Co., Waynesbo 

Howe Ice Machine Co. » Eicon, tie 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AME RECEIVERS 
me Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Dersch, og & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago 
me Co., Way 


chicos, it. 
ry, 


Rempe C Wh. 

saree me Sash, Mo. 
Vogt Machine C 0., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

AMMONIA VALVES & 
FITTINGS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, lil. 

Shank Ce. ‘ Cyrus, Chicago, III. 

Vogt ‘Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Greene, Van R. New York, 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
American Bitumuls Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


—* CONTROL 
VICES 


Pr Cone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
| Mach ine Works, 


Frick Co. aynesboro, Pa. 
Phillips & br H. A., Chicago, III. 


BAGS, ICE 
Ice Plant E nt Co., 
pang oo 
wae roe ay Ay Supply Co., 
re. rte, Ind. 
tnicematinied Kgg Co., 
New Y 


Union Bag & sour Corp., 
United eg & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


BAGS, WATERPROOF — 
ndex Coupon & 
La Porte, ae 
International Paper Co., 
New York, N. 
Union Bag & Paper Co., 
New York, N 


BEER COOLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BLOWERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, ta 

Ice Plant E og ty Co., Inc 
Philadel; 

Martocello & te Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


BOILERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

BOILER TUBES 

Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 


Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, lil. 


BRINE CIRCULATORS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, oe 

Ice Plant E juipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Po. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 

Pe ener nia, Fe ei. 
eynolds Mfg. Co., Springfieid, Mo. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ky. 


BRINE COOLERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. | 


a Conan & Neuert, 

icago, 

Frick Co., Waynesbor: ro, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery iy tg R.P., 
Ridgefield Park, 

aby is Mfg. Co., Sprinatiels, Mo. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BRINE SPRAY COOLING 


, Inc., 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. | 


Frick Co., W 
Ice Plant E 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRINE TREATMENT 


ae Solvent Co., Birmingham, 
la 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chem. & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 
CAN DUMPS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 
Gifford-Wood Co. Saokeen, N.Y. 
Ice Plant E uipment Co., 


iladeiphia, Pa. 
ry Co., | soon R. P., 








FRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


) SHAME 








Provide maximum service under 
toughest operating conditions. 


ALL-STEEL GAUGE SETS 
All-Steel Construction. 
(a am 5 of 

lq 
breakage. Compo sodline 


fife, ne-leak se sre i 


RELIEF VALVES 

4 apy Fe gy BS 
ie piece y 

rustproof Internal 
construction — stainless 
steel — will not co 
Positive relief action. Pres- 
sures from 75 to 400 Ibs. 


See your jobber—or write us for prices. 


CYRUS SHANK CO. 


629 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 








Pipe Coils 
Fin Coils 


For Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, 


Heating 


Coils and Bends of any Metal, 
Size or Design. Engineered to 
your requirements. Designed and 
built for longest life and the 


least maintenance. 





Send your prob 
to us for engineer- 
ing assistance. 


ee ee ee 


348 N. Sacramenio Bivd., Chicago 12, t1I. 


ehoe Machine: 
New York, N. Y. Ridgefield Park, N. 
(Buyers Directory continued on next page) 
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CLEAR THE ICE... 
TO CLEAR THE WAY... 
FOR HIGHER PROFITS... 


with efficient AND economical 


MARTOCELLO 


Clear Raw Water Ice 
Making and Air 


Agitation Systems 


Did you get your new 
Martocello Catalog? 


Jos. A. MARTOCELLO & Co. 


The Finest in Ice Making Machines, 
Air Agitation Systems and Supplies 


229-231 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 














WEATHERPROOFED 
ICE 


SIGNAL CARDS 


Coated Both Sides With Paraffine 








POr-ON <Z>P 





We Make Any Design of Ice Signal Card 


Send In Your Individually Designed Cards 
for Quotation 


Write for ice Signal Card Circular and Prices 


Index Coupon & Supply Co. 


LaPorte, Indiana 
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CAN DUMPS (Continued) 

Martocello & Co., Spee A., 
Philadelphia 
Ohio Galvanizing % Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., paren, Mo. 
Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 





CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 


Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


| Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Tri-Pdk Machinery Service Inc., 
Harlingen, Texas 


CHEMICALS 
= & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 
oO. 


COILS 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 
ge ice Machine Co., Detroit, 


Howe Ice Machine a _ WW. 
National Pipe — 
New Haven, 


7 “Chicago, Wh 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry 
Louisville, Ky. 


COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Armstrong Cork Co., re Pa. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro 


| COLD STORAGE DOORS 


Butcher Boy Cold Storage Door Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, Minn. 


COMPRESSORS 


(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


CONDENSERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, i. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Aaa Mh. 
Kehoe Machinery or Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, a 
King-Zeero Co. Chicaae, _ 
National Pipe Bending 
New Haven, Conn 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rempe Company, ie sires VW. 
Reynolds Mfg. , Springfield, Mo. 
Vogt Machine ca. Hen 
Louisville, Ky. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


os. Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 
New York, N. 


CONVEYORS 


Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lilly Co., The, Mi Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


COOLING TOWERS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


CORK INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Luse-Stevenson Co., Inc., 
Chicago, III. 


CORROSION CONTROL 


| Wright Chemical Control Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


COUPON BOOKS 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 


La Porte, le 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
ston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
COVERINGS (PIPE AND 
BOILERS) 
American ne & Felt Co., 


Chica 
Armatrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQUID) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEIONIZING EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 
nc., Chicago, III 

DEMINERALIZING 
EQUIPMENT 

Industrial Filter f eat Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 


DIP TANKS AND CAN 
BASKETS 


Frick Co., Bie inne ee 
Ice Plant E oro Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knickerbocker a. Co., 
Parkersburg, W 
Martoceilo & Co. 308. A., 
Philadelphia, P. 
ng omg a % Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Oh 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


DRIVES, TRANSMISSIONS 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Link-Bielt Co., Chicago, III. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 


MACHINERY 

ital a, An Mfg. Co., 

‘olumbus, Oh 
Gif ford-Wood Ca. Hudson, N. Y. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


ENGINES 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 


EVAPORATORS 
Acme ay eee ees a Mich. 
Frick Co., Wayne: 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Canes Company, Chicago, Hh. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
FEED-WATER HEATERS 
National Pipe on Co., 
New Haven, 
Vogt Machine Gan Heewy; 
Louisville, Ky. 
FIBERGLAS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


FIELD ICE SAWS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
FILTERS, CLARIFYING 
ge rohit = Filter . a, Mfg. Co., 
., Chicago, 


FILTERS, WATER 


adel; 
industrial cat Fitter & & Pump Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, 
Martoceilo & Co, Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
FIN COILS 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 
FIRST AID SUPPLIES 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
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FITTINGS 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
ago, Wh. 


laynesboro, 
Vogt Machine Co., so a 
Louisville, Ky. 


rooe FREEZING eS a 


Howe Ice Machine Co. 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS 


FU. ¢ on. PRE-HEATERS 
jpe Bending Co., 


laven, Conn. 
Rempe Company, Chicago, i. 
HAND TRUCKS 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 


HOISTING APPARATUS 
ital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 


wa" Lge tee pat Co., Inc., 
ausuile Mfg. ‘Co., Springfield, Mo. 
HUMIDITY AIR 


FIR iy vin may 
Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 


ICE BLOWERS 

Gifford-Wood C eg N.Y. 

Link-Belt Co., Chic 

Tri-Pak Machinery 
Harlingen, Texas 


Ice Plant Equipment C 

ce Plan’ More 0., 
Philadel 

Martocello & Co., ics. A., 

Philadelphia, Po. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 


ICE CAN Apacer sl 


4. Inc., 


ia, Pa. 
Knickerbocker ye ng Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Martocello & Co., os. A. 
Philadelphia 
oe Galvanizing < Mfg. Co., 


is, Ohio 
Vv Machine Co., Henry, 
opt Mochi Ky. se 


b= CHIPPERS 
ital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
io 


La Pi ‘ 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, . 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Beit Co., Ehicose, WW. 
Martocello &'Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
pad CONVEYORS 
ital =p A & Mfg. Co., 


‘olumbus, Ohio 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, enn. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Refrigeration En i Co., 


United = & Re & Oil Supp Suppl Co., 
Boston, Mass. ” 


Frick Co., 


ICE CRUSHERS 

Bateman fois & & Machine Co., 
Inc., Mineral pes? hong 

Gifford-Wood Co., 

Ice Plant E Aaah Sor" 


ICE CREAM PLANTS 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


0., The, Me Memphis, 
t ayy Chicago, “mM. 
‘ocello ciphig Cea A, 
ie' A 
Bett ', lowa 
ae be kt Machinery Service inc. 
United tee ‘Tee & on" Supply Co., 
Vivian Mtg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, Ind. 
international yd Co., 


k, 
Lilly Co., The ‘aris, Tenn. 
Unie Bag & Pape: 


New 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE CUBING MACHINES 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Ice & —_ Supply Co., 


Boston, 
Vivian Mfg. Co, St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE DELIVERY BAGS 


fe, 

International Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Martocello & Coy Pee A., 
Philadelphia, P. 

Union Bag & Pa cor Comp, 
New 


‘ork, 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
,, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE HARVESTING 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, seg Y. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


le 


ICE MAKING AND REFRIG- 
PR seen MACHINERY 
sch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Onan ti. 
Detroit oe }. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Enterprise — 
e RK a rs, N. 
ric 
Howe Ice Siete et Chicago, “Mm. 
ns | lant Equ pment Co. be 


it Corp., 


ao WN. 

py is Mfg. Co”, eld, Mo. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ICE PICKS AND PLANERS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
. Co., inc., Evansville, Ind. 
ipment ‘Co., Inc., 
ia, Pa. 
Index aoe & Supply Co., 


La 
rm Co. The, Memphis Tenn. 
rtocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Monilode Iphia, Pa. 
— 2 Oil Supply Co., 


ass. 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Buyers Directory continued on next page) 
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Galemadt MODEL 25 ICE CRUSHER 
FOR SAFETY AND ECONOMY 


This platform crusher, 
with a hopper — 
for a 25-pound b! f 
ag grinds 25-lb. block 
in 30 seconds. 


eDrum can be re- 
moved for installing 
teeth without dis- 
mantling the ma- 
chine. 


eCrusher has four 


rom drug-store to 
1%-in. sizes. 


@ The legs are 24 inches 
high, allowing a 25- 
Ib. paper bag to rest 
under crusher. _ 
spout for filling bags. 


e@eDue to drum and 


ys 


pone Meg ‘to operate Crusher, galvanized, complete with logs, 
Ye W.P. Single Phase Motor 
Ya W.P. Single Phase Motor 
Ya W.P. Three phase motor. 


metal guard covers 
— flywheel, belt and 
motor pulley. 


Pulley and belt furnished when machine is ordered without motor 


B | All Inquiries Answered Promptly 


4 iJ 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 














EVAPORATOR PRESSURE CONTROLS 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
utt OL dN SAATVA NOI8I 


AMMONIA VALVES AND FITTINGS 


WERSU A ISSTE i\ {LER Int. 


4849 West Gr 














Better on “1001” Pumping Duties 


Capacities 
to 150 G.P.M. 
Heads 
to 500 Ft. 


arco = Turbine 


Apco—the | pump with but 
one moving part, the im- 
— — is famous for 
long - lived, efficient per- 
formance on small capac- 
ity, high head duties. 
Available in Single Stage, 
Two Stage and 4-Stage 
Tandem for high pressures 
— and Water Jacketed 
for high temperature and 
highly volatile liquids. 
Write for Bulletins 
111, 111-A, 111-WJ 


WE STOCK 

APCOS IN 

STAINLESS 
STEEL 





| Halsey Mf 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


Continuous Welded 
Pipe Coils of Any 
Metal, Size or Design 
PHILADELPHIA PIPE 
BENDING CO. 


1 STREET & N.P.R.R. 
4 FT AILADELPHIAs 
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ICE PICK eC oa rarne 


| Gifford-Wood Co. 


' 
| Martocello & Co, poe: A., 
Philadelphia, 
United Ice & Oil aie Co., 
joston, Mass. 
| Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


| ICE PICK VENDING 
MACHINES 


Halsey Mfg. Co., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


| ICE PLANTS 
| Enterprise oe Corp., 


Bik yiath wie 
joe Machi ry Co., Inc., R. P., 
*Ridoefield Pore No J. 


| ICE SCALES 
| Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 


| United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


| Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE TOOLS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


Ice Plant Any Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, ind. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Martoce:lo & re ag A., 
Philadelphia, 

United Ice & Oil ¢ re Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE VENDORS 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 

Ice Plant “isos gid Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jamison Cold icrooe Door Co., 
Hagerstown, 

Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, Minn 

$s&S$ bt iagh eee Co., 
San Jo: 

United ice k Si Supply Co 
Boston, M 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


INSULATING MATERIALS 
American Hair & Feit Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Luse-Stevenson Co., Inc. 
Chicago, III. 
Pacific Lumber Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


INSULATION AOVESIVES 
American Bitumuls 
San Francisco, Calif.” 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
EQUIPMENT 
(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 
MASKS, AMMONIA 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, III 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


| Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 


Niles, Ohio 


| OIL AND LUBRICANTS 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
New Yor 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Po. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. 


OILS, CUTTING 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 


New York, ¥; 
Sun Oil Co., ‘Philadelphia, Pa 
Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
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inc., Evansville, Ind. 


OIL SEPARATORS 
King-Zeero Company, sree Hh. 
~, a ineering & s Co. 

ma City, Okla. 


a “PuRL 

Seen Younes Oil Co., 
New York, 

Sun Oil Co., ‘Philadelphia, P. a. 

Texas Co.. The, New York, N. Y. 


PACKINGS 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St Louis, Mo. 


PIPE COILS AND BENDS 
Acme Industries, Fong Jackson, Mich. 
Chicago en aay fg. ‘Co., 
Chicago, | 
Frick Company, Way tye Pa. 
K Machinery Co. RP. 
Ridowticta Park, N. J 
ae ba Bend cea Co. ” 


ven, Con 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lessee Company, 
it Machine 
Louisville, Ky. 


PIPE WELDING ' 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PIPING ; 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
National Pipe ae Co., 
New Haven, Con 
Philadelphia Pipe ‘Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rempe Company, coms, Wh. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 


ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 


Chicago, MW. 
. Henry, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PROPELLERS 
ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROTECTIVE DEVICES 
Safety Head Control Co., 
Chicago, III. 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, III. 
Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio 
ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Phiiadelphia, Pa 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Roots- Connareviiie Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPING MACHINERY— 
AIR LIFT 

Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPS, AMMONIA AND 
BRINE 


Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PUMPS, DEEP WELL 
Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
PUMPS, ROTARY 
Aurora Pump Company, Aurora, III. 
Oeming Co., The, Salem, Ohio 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersvilie, Ind. 
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Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Phi ladelphia, Pe Pa. 


a, 
Lilly C Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mtg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY COOLING SYSTEMS 
—— Siegfried, Los Angeles, 
calif. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 
Ice Plant Saoruant Co., Inc., 





PURGERS 

Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Frick Company, W: miehare, Pa. 

Rex Sagenerns & Sales Co. 


SAFETY PROTECTORS 
Safety Head Control Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCORN my Waynesbo ‘ 
rick Company, Wayne: ro, ‘a. 
uae seamed ol Sie ine tee tans 
illy Co., lemphis, Tenn. 
AW WATER FREEZING United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
SYSTEMS Boston, Mass. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. d 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
Philadelphia, Pa. Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., Yorkers, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Kehoe Machinery Co., age R. P., 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, Ridgefield Park, N. 
Louisville, Ky. United Ice & Oil hae: Co., 


R 1 Boston, Mass. 

REBOILERS | esboro, Po. SEPARATORS OIL, STEAM 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, | AND AMMONIA 
Louisville, Ky. how 4 

REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS Kine. Sem Company, Chico, i 

Refrigeration Engineering Co., National Pipe Bend ¥ 
Montgomery, 


New Haven, Cor lag 
S & S Vending Machine Co., : 
San Jose, Calif. Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 


Louisville, Ky. 
REFRIGERATING AND ICE SHOULDER PADS 
MAKING MACHINERY Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
(See Ice Making and Refrig- Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
erating Machinery) 4 he Cos a, oo sl Sen. 
‘ ie, ry is, Ter 
RESPIRATORS United ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
RUST PREVENTATIVES SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT 
Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry, 


ic Foundry & Machine Co., 
Philadel 


phia, Pa. Mineral Wells, Texas 
Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. Gitfeca- Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Martoceilo & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


STORAGE HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


STRAINERS 

Ice Piant E “rags Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martoceilo & o, Jes. A., 

Philadelphia, 

TANKS 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


TARPAULINS 
we as red eg ag Co., Inc. 
jadelphia, P: 
index Cou eg & Supply Co., 
a Port 
Lilly Co., The. Memphis, Tenn. 
United ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
THERMOMETERS 
Ice Plant vot ag Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia 
Martoceilo & toe los. A., 
Philadelphia 
TIERING MACH NES 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., The, 
columbus, Ohio 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 
Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


Rex Engineering & Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


UNIT COOLERS 

Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Wh. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y 
Rempe Company, Chicago, Wt. 


USED MACHINERY 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 

Alco Valve _ St. Louis, Mo. 

Frick Co Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant quiement Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Martocello & co Satie A., 
Philadelphia, P. 

eas ag Ry H. “Az Chicago, Ul. 

Cyrus, Chicago, Ill. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 


WATER COOLERS 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
WATER TREATMENT 
MATERIALS 
Barada & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 


0. 
Chases ogy | Co., 


Birminghai ja. 

Industrial Filter * Waa Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, 

Wright Senos Chicago, III. 


WELDING 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 
Philadelphia Pine Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WELL SCREENS 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa 








LITTLE GIANT ICE BREAKERS 


TRUCK MODEL—GAS ENGINE DRIVEN 


e 
INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
BY DELIVERING 
FRESHLY BROKEN ICE 
IN SIZES FOR ALL NEEDS 
RIGHT AT THE DOOR 


@ Instantly Adjustable Grate 

@ Diamond Point Picks 

@ Easy Starting Briggs & 
Stratton Engine. 


Medel WP-92 Write for Descriptive Circular 


MICRON, INC., Dept. 1 jew" 











CEMCO- 


Double Gig Ice Hoist 


Fast - Sturdy - 
Dependable - 


Send for details 
THE CAPITAL 


ELEVATOR & MFG. CO. 


424 W. Town St. 
Columbus 8, Ohio 








VAN RENSSELAER H. GREENE 


ENGINEERS 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUDING 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, 
Consulting Engineers 
112-114 WEST 42nd ST. 


Ice Making and Refrigeration - Industrial Power Plants 
Reports, Appraisals and Management 


NEW YORK CITY 18 








cS 
SERV -ICE 


GOOD WILL FOR 


WE CONTINUE YEAR AFTER YEAR 
to make the kind of Ice Picks that will give YOUR 
customers satisfaction and build up 





~< YOU. 
ICE 1tUULS 
AND SUPPLIES 





VIVIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 4132-38 Foisom Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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ACME 
.-. the Gas Mask 
that Checks 


“HUFF 
and 
PUFF” 


You can wear the Acme Full-Vision Mask two or three 
times as long as others without worrying about “huff and 


” 


puff.” An exclusive Acme feature, the Dead Air Check 
Valve, actually limits the amount of carbon dioxide the 
wearer rebreathes and thus helps to check breathing diffi- 


culties at their source. 


This is another Acme innovation that proves that pro- 


tection can be comfortable. 


Write for the complete story on Acme Gas Masks for all 


occupational hazards. 


CONSIDER 
DURABILITY 


The installation of a Layne Well 
Water System is your guarantee of an 


abundant water supply with the lowest 
possible operating cost. The extra dura- 
bility built into all Layne equipment as- 
sures you of dependable performance 
with little attention and practically no 


upkeep. For further information, cata- 


logs, etc. address 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 





3037 West Lake Street ° 





ACME PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Chicago 12, Illinois 


Layne 
WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 











USED ICE MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


All Used Equipment Is Reconditioned In Our Modern Machine Shop 
THIS IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST-WRITE ABOUT ANY REQUIREMENTS WHICH YOU HAVE 
WE ARE BUYING ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT ALL OF THE TIME 


Compressors With or Without maiere 
tem 
1—4x4 York, 300 RPM... cceeccccccsesneeeene 


6—6x6 York's, 200 RPM.. 

1—6x6 Frick, 257 RPM 

2—6x6 York's, 400 RPM, forced-feed 
lubrication 

ae ~~ gute 350 RPM, forced 





1—744x71\4 Baker, 350 vio forced 
f lubrication os 

1—7x7 Frick, 200 RPM . 

1—714x7% York, 200 RPM . 


2—Tiex7 is Yorks, 350 RPM, forced- _ 


feed lubrication .... 
1—74x712 York, 400 RPM, “forced- 
feed lub. Late Typ 


1—8x8 Frick, 40 400 RPM forced feed lub.” 
t men 


1—8x8 York, 400 RPM, forced feed 
V-belt wheel sin 

1—9x9 Arctic, 300 RPM, forced 
feed lub. 

1—9x9 York, 200 RPM 


1—9x9 Worthington, 325 RPM, forced _ 
feed lub. 





1—10x10 De La +t sabes 360 RPM, 
forced feed lu 


1—10x10 York. 237 ‘RPM, forced 
feed lub. .. sltipinaell 


Item No. 
—— ) Castendale, 100 HP pea 
, 350 RPM . 


3—10x10" York's, 225 RPM, “semi- 
forced feed lub : 

1—10x10 Frick, SS connected ~ 
100 HP Sync. Moto: 

1— 10x10 —. el connected 


00 HP Sync. Moto: pakene 
1—11x13 York. “64 RPM, ‘forced 


feed lub. 
2—12x12 Frick, direct conn. 150 HP 
synch. motor evenanes 
Diesel Driven and Diesel ‘Engines 
1—8x8 York—Direct connected to rds HP 
Fairbanks-Morse at 257 RPM evel O 
Steam Driven 
1—8x8 Vertical York, 300 RPM 
direct 327 


pe 

10,000 feet wrought Iron abnor 
2”—like new sailgintatal 

Complete Ice Plants 

1—15-ton electric driven plant 630 

1—600 Can Trunk Coil Type—York 
Plant, Brand New Tank. Complete 
with 10 Can Grids. This plant is 








8 to 10-ton Clear Ice- 
Making Plants—110 Cans—Electric or 
Diesel Drive—2 Can Pull 632 


Item No. 
1—247 Can, 22-ton ice plants, like new 632A 
1—35-38 ton New Clear Ice Making 


Ebr ease Cranes 
gy Traveling Cranes. 
Can 
Self-Contained Units 
3—4x4 York & Fricks 


400 ae 
Used Ice Cubers 
1—300 Ib. ULINE, fully automatic cuber..501 
1—50 Ib. F & E Safety Cuber. 502 
Condensers 
3—100 ton shell and tube condensers 
retubed 
1—125-ton, B -gpaeed Shell & Tube, 


196 

1—120 ton, "216-2" retubed Vertical 
Shell & Tube 

220 ton Horizontai—retubed 

ice 

2000 Cans—Like new—11”x22”x47” 











ROBERT P. KEKOE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


6 EUCKER STREET 
RIDGEFIELD PARK,.N.J 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


PHONE: DIAMOND 2-8554 
CABLE ADDRESS: KEHOEINC 
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Classified _ Advertising 


xcept for Positions and Help Wantea ck class 
thie es section is reserved exelusively for USED ount 


RATES: $3.50 fer 50 words or less; 
jonal 10 words or fract per line 
tor bold face headings; $0.00 per oor 7% for’ line listings. 











USED EQUIPMENT-Continued 








POSITION WANTED—Warehouse executive, in- 
terested in relocating. Over twenty years experience 
in all phases refrigerated and fave Sean 

Presently s general mana 
of medium sized ogi Excellent references. 
dress Box JU-7, Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Wal- 
ler Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 











ICE PLANTS—for sale 











FOR SALE—27 ton electric York plant. 125 h.p. 
eee ot oil engine, driving electric machine gen- 
erator. atural Fas or electricity can be bought. 
Write Box 681, Flat River, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—One new Wilbraham-Green positive 
pressure blower, ey anti —e pomcenns 
make offer. C. Depuy Sr., 209 High St., Han- 
over, Penna., Phone 5163. 


FOR SALE—7x7 high speed late model ammonia 
compressor—like new—immediate delivery. Bicknell 
Ice & Coal Co., 8th & Cleveland Sts., Bicknell, In- 

jana. 








FOR SALE—20 ton Arctic-Pownall plant with 
two 9x9 compressors, as plant or any parts. York, 
Baker, Lipman self-contained units; Frick 6x6; 
York 9x9; two Vilter Freon units with motors. 
Brine coolers, condensers, pipe coils, receivers, oil 
traps, agitators, motors. Parke Hers & Son Co., 
370 W. Broad St., Columbus 8. 





FOR SALE—18 ton ice plant, Rebuilt in 1947. 
Large industrial, farming and oil community. One 
9x9 and two 5x5 compressors. Gas powered engine. 
Blower type condenser. Would pay out in two 

seasons. Per ton $1200. Immediate possession. 
rite P. O. Box 486, Stroud, Okla. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE 75 TON ICE PLANT 

aererre | of—756 cans, York trunk coil type; 
one 11x13 York compressor direct connected to 150 
h.p. synchronous motor, 277 r.p.m.; one 74x7% 
York direct connected to 75 h.p. motor with capaci- 
tator 400 r.p.m.; one 8x8 Frick V-belt drive, 250 
r.p.m. 3 air compressors, (one 6x9 Ingersoll Rand, 
one 6x9 Penn, one 9x12 Ingersol-Rand New,) 
one Gifford- Wood automatic cubing and U-line scor- 
ing machine, motors 440 volts. All equipment in 
A-1 condition; to be moved from location when 
operations cease Oct. 1st. Write Berkshire Sanitary 
Ice Co., Curtiss St., Pittsfield, Mass, 








FOR SALE—75 tons high pressure York ice plant 
complete electric operation. Plant now operating. 
16 can lift. Ample yard and garage space on New 
Haven railroad, Fireproof buildings located on 26,- 
620 sq. ft. of land. Entire property always kept in 
100% repair. 62 new spare cans with new copper 
air lines. 400 ton storage. One 7 tier stacker, one 
Miller scoring machine, one Flynn & Emrich cubing 
machine 100 Ib. capacity. Pawtucket Ice Co., 14 
Waverly Place. Pawtucket, I 





FOR SALE—25 ton semi- automatic : electric drive 
plant in prosperous Lake Resort and manufacturing 
city. Several cash and carry stations. No competi- 
tion, Good coal tonnage, private siding with G 
conveyor and elevated track for gravity 
Property in excellent condition. 
family business for 75 years. 
retire. Terms can be arranged. 
Ice and Refrigeration, 435 * 
cago 


frey 
loading. 
Going concern; 
Owner wishes to 
Write Box JL-6, 
Waller Ave., Chi- 





FOR SALE 
Complete 50-ton Ice Plant 
near Detroit. Just shut down. Available 
at once. For details call Woodward 

3-6140 collect 
or write 
L. L. ADAMS 
2615 12th St., Detroit 16, Mich. 














USED EQUIPMENT-wanted & for sale 








FOR SALE—500 ice cans 11x22x47-48— 
condition, $2.25 each F.O.B. Baltimore. 1000 brass 
drop tubes 50c each. C. Hoffberger Company, 1517 
N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Maryland. 


FOR SALE 
60 ton Vogt Automatic Tube-Ice Machine 
30 ton York Ice Plant—Electric ti Nee 
10 x 10 York Ammonia Compre 
(2) 100 H.P. 300 R.P.M. Svacheuibies Motors— 
new 1948 
6x6 York Ammonia Compressor W/30 H.P. Motor 
Miller Ice Seo Machine 
JOHN F. CARSO! 
. Broad St. at a 32, Pa. 
BAldwin 9-5932 





2829 N 


FOR SALE — ICE PLANTS & EQUIF & EQUIPMENT 
5—10-30-50 ton complete ice making eg 
1—10x10 York ammonia compressor 225 r.p.m. 
_— York ammonia compressor direct connected 

a 75 h.p. synchronous motor. 
1—9x9. York 200 r.p.m. 
1—8x8 Frick 360 r.p.m. 
1—73 ¥ax7 York with 40 h.p. motor, 360 r. 
wiles Axb7s York with capacity control vale “360 


1—61x6%4 York 360 r.p.m. 
1—6x6 Frick 360 r.p.m. 
1—5x5. York - contained unit. 
1—5x5 York 360 r.p.m. 
1—4x4 York self-contained unit. 
2—3x3 York or Frick self-contained units. 
Motors and starters for all compressors. 
1000 ice cans, various sizes. 
Condensers, brine coolers, cranes, can dumps, can 
fillers, etc. Send us your requirements on any equip- 
ment you may need. 
Bae My tay om gg 8 co. 
2 Orange St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 3-7790 Cable Address “BERECO” 








For Sale 


3—7%"x5” Frick Ammonia Boost- 
er Compressors with inter coolers 
and float controls. 
1—14”x10” York Booster Com- 
pressor—‘V’ belt drive. 
WRITE 
Box MY 14 

Ice and R 

433 N. Waller Ave. 





Chicago 44, Ill. 








“FOR SALE—USED EQUIPMENT 

1—35 ton York low pressure, electric drive, syn- 
chronous motor driven, 4 can lift, well pumps 
vertical shell & tube condenser, piping, panels 
complete. 

3—100 ton York and Frick ice plants. 

1—50 ton York ice plan 

1—70 ton Vilter ice ales 

1—200 ton York ice plant. 

1—120 ton York ice plant. 

1—400 ton York ice plant. 

2—300# Champion ice crushers with 754 
motors, with be and chutes. 

1—Model F Gifford-Wood 2 way scoring machine. 

1—Perfection 2 way scoring machine. 

3—Tiering machines, 4-6-8 Tiers. 

1—Gifford-Wood Model #560 Ice 
original crate. 

1—-90 ton horizontal shell and tube tem, 

500—11”x22”x47” ice cans, 

a ice cans, good coundidon, LIKE 


1—4x4 York self-contained unit, 

102—Door type Master lockers, isdenesor. 

eae eee ye Master lockers, 16”x24”"x30". 

1—Model 54- Creasey ice crusher, belt drive. 

Conveyor chain—6” pitch. 

Send us your req you need. 
UNITED SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT rT CO, In inc. 

55 Beverly Street ion 14, Mass. 





h.p. 


Crusher, in 
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SEL EQUIPMENT-Continued 





FOR SALE—3% ton tractor and insulated semi- 
trailer for ice hauling. Very low mileage—immedi- 
ate delivery and ready to go. Biederwolf Coal & 
Ice Co., Monticello, Indiana. 





FOR SALE—We have for sale or trade, one com- 
plete refrigeration outfit. Will carry a room 20x70 
at 20 degrees. This equipment is in y shape. Cost 
$6,000.00; will trade for a SS vending station. The 
Hynes Ice & Cold Storage Co., P.O. Box 566, Canon 
City, Colo. 





COLD STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
pe sy condition; Dallas —-— oon 
verting to dry storage. 
pressors, Ox0. Bruce 180 & 165 AP. 
engines. 125 KVA AC generators, etc. 
Catalogue on request. 

AAA IRON & METAL CO. 
2401 Centon Dallas, Texes 





FOR SAthekipeeien at real saat prices. 
York 9x9 for $500.00, Frick 10x10 for $500.00. 
Frick 7x7 for $350.00, York 7x7 for $400.00. Vilter- 
7%4x7% for $400.00, Frick 4x4 self-contained, no 
motor, $250.00. Frick 3x3 self-contained for $250. 00. 
Condensers, neare, oil pi ae etc. Write us your 
requirements. We buy, sell and trade. Gordon 
Equipment Company, 6530 W. Jefferson Ave., De- 
troit 17, Mich. 





FOR SALE—One 7'%4x7%_high speed York. One 
3x3 and 4x4 self-contained Yorks. 3x3, 4x4, 5x5, 
6x6, 8x8 and 9x9 medium speed Yorks. Two 5x5 
Fricks. Two 25 ton shell and tube condensers. Onc 
10 ton enclosed brine cooler. York 10 ton blower 
unit float control. 16” x12’ and 20” x 8’ receivers. 
Four Freon Acme suspended type blower units. 2- 
ton Niagara ammonia blower unit. Write E. Nieb- 
ling, 1546 St. Clair Ave., Mount Healthy, Cijcin- 
nati 31, Ohio, 





_e SALE—ICE PLANTS & 
EQUIPMENT 


20-40-50-60 Ton Ice Plants — Immediate Sale 
—60 Ton Cap Vogt Tube Ice Machine, Com- 
plete with Compressors. 
1—12”x12” Duplex Frick Ammonia Compres- 
sors direct connected to synchronous motor. 
1—10”x10” York ammonia compressor direct 
connected to 60 H.P. synchronous motor 
200 R.P.M. 
1—10”x10” Spor ammonia compressor 
anal to 100 H.P. synchronous 


direct 
motor 
1—9”"x9” dir 

to 50 H.P. synchronous motor “300 R. eM 
1—10’x10” York ammonia compressor 200 





1—8”x8” York ammonia compressor direct con- 
nected to 60 H.P. synchronous motor 360 


1—8"x8” York Ammonia Compressor High 


1—Frer York Ammonia Compressor High 


1—5”x5” York Ammonia Compressor High 
Speed. Can supply motors for all compres- 


- 
1— ” Voss ammonia compresso: 
ag” H.S. self contai Units, York. 
1—3”x3” Frick H.S. self contained Units. 
1—25” dia.x10”-0” long 5 pass enclosed type 
i lensors. 
Shell and Tube Condensors 
Dia.x14”-1” long 152-2” tubes 6 
pass. sort sizes electric hoists and 
cranes ranging rom 2 to 6 ton capacity. 
2—Gifford & Wood Tiering Machines, 1-three 
and 1-four tier. 
2—Gifford & Wood Creasey 
Various Sizes. 
3—Scoring Machines Perfection. 
a Cranes 4 and 5 ton capacities— 
moti 
2000—Ice Cans, various si 
i oe submerged ant and tube type, 
mi Ly dn ammonia coils, approximately 
10 0 


Send Us Your Requirements on 
Any Equipment You May Need. 


ENTERPRISE EQUIPMENT 
PORA 


Cori TION 
77-79 Alexander Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 


: Yonkers 8-8118-9 
Cable Address: ENEQCO 


mmonia 
1—Horizontal 
3914” 


Ice Crushers, 
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@ Diagrammatic view of insulation 6” CORKBOARD 
on removable head of continuous 
filter maintaining temperatures as SHEET METAL COVER 
low as 70° below zero. Head is 
insulated with Armstrong’s Corx- 
board, 8” thick, protected with 
sheet metal. Tank body insulated 
with 8” corkboard finished with 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Emulsion. 
Removable flange sections are 
made up of 2 layers of Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard, each 3” thick. 
Each section is covered with sheet 
metal and bolted to wood rings. 





8” CORKBOARD 








Tank Head and Body Insulation 


Removable Insulation Over Flanges 








We have 
been asked... 





“What's the best way to insulate 
a removable tank head?” 











“I want to insulate the removable head of a board are built up and fitted around the 
low-temperature filter tank,” writes a plant flange. Each segment is covered with sheet 
engineer. “How can this be done so that the metal for extra protection and easy removal. 
tank head can be taken off during cleaning When they’re bolted and banded on, the seg- 
without damaging the insulation.” ments fit tightly, keeping heat away 

To help maintain correct internal tempera- from the cold flanges and prevent- 
tures, we advised that Armstrong’s Corkboard ing condensation and frost damage. “Se 
in the proper thickness be applied to both the 
tank body and head in hot asphalt or adhe- 
sive, and banded in place. To make the in- SEND US YOUR QUESTIONS: If you have any questions 
sulation removable over the flanges, it should involving the use or application of low-temperature 
be fastened on mechanically instead of with or heat insulation, do not hesitate to call on us. We'll 
an adhesive. As illustrated in the drawing see that you get a practical answer. Just address a 


: letter or post card to Armstrong Cork Company, 4507 
above, curved segments of Armstrong’s Cork- Concord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








ARMSTRONG’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 





ISON DOORS 


d To Help “Test” Welding Equipment 
us 100°F. 


HOBART BROTHERS COMPANY, TROY, OHIO, 
wanted the finest, most dependable equipment for 
a new Cold Room in which to test their products 
under sub-zero conditions. In this specially con- 
structed Cold Room Hobart products are now tested 
at temperatures ranging down to minus 100°F. 
The door on the Cold Room is a Jamison Super 
Freezer, overlap type, 4 ft. x 6 ft. 6 in., selected for 
low temperature testing conditions. The outside 
door is a Jamison Standard Freezer door, 4 ft. x 
6 ft. 6 in., insulated with 4 inches of corkboard. 
Get your copy of the Jamison Catalog — your 
buying guide to satisfaction on al] Cold Storage 
Doors. JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 


JAMISON “STANDARD” 


Cooler & Freezer Door Used On 
Outside Of Air Lock 


The Leader For More Than 50 Years 





